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PREFACE, 


The present volume is complete in. itself. It tells the 
history of India from a Hindil, Buddhist, and Brahmanical 
point of view. It starts from the remotest antiquity, and 
reaches right down to the appearance of the English in 
the Eastern seas. It does not deal with the Mussnlman 
conquest or the Mussulman empire ; as those subjects can 
scarcely be treated thoroughly, until the Hindii people have 
been well brought upon the stage; and although the 
history of Mussulman India has an intrinsic value and 
importance of its own, which entitle it to separate consider- 
ation, it throws little or no light upon the religious and 
social development of the Hindis. Whilst, however, the 
present work is complete in itself, it also forms the third 
volume of the history of India, the publication of which was 
begun as far back as 1867.^ It may therefore be advis- 
able to describe more precisely the plan which was origin- 
ally adopted for preparing a complete history of India, and 
the progress which has since been made towards its com- 
pletion. 

The principal materials from which to construct a purely 


' History of India from the Earliest Ages, Tol. I,, comprising the Vedic 
period and Maha Bhfiirata. Triibner & Co., 1867. Ibid., Vol. II., comprising the 
Ehrahyana and Brahmaaic Period, i. e. the Laws of Manu. Triibner & Co., 1869. 
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Hindd history are to he foand in tho four Yedas^ the two 
epics of the Mahd Bharata and Ramayana, the laws of 
Mann, and the eighteen puranas. Of these the most im- 
portant are the hymns of the Rig-Veda^ the two epicSj and 
the laws of Manu.^ Accordingly an effort was made to form a 
basis for the history of Hindu India by preparing a critical 
analysis of this vast mass of semi-historical literature. The 
results were incorporated in the first two volumes of the so- 
called History of India. It hasj, however^ been asserted by 
friendly criticSj that these two volumes, however interesting 
in themselves, ought not to be called history; that properly 
speaking they are not history, but prolegomena to history. 
Possibly such criticisms are correct.® But still the Mahd 
Bharata and Rdmayana are accepted by the people of India 
as history; and the two former volumes have enjoyed an 
extensive popularity amongst Hindu readers, as well as 
amongst those Europeans who are familiar with India. At 
the same time some knowledge of the Vedic hymns, and 
especially of the laws of Manu, is essentially needful to a 
right understanding of Vedic and Brahmanic India. 

Accordingly the present work meets both views. It is 
at once the third 'Volume of the history of India from the 
earliest ages, and the first volume of the history of India 
properly so called. Both begin from the earliest ages, and 
it is intended that they should be ultimately brought 

® The Vedas and Pur&nas are chiefly of a theological character. Occa- 
sionally statements appear, more especially in the puihnas, which appear to 
possess a historical value, but after a critical analysis they are generally found to 
fade away into myth and fable. Sometimes, however, the pur tinas prove useful in 
illustrating religious and sectarian ideas. The author has compiled several folios 
of extracts, as well as a voluminous index, but has derived very few positive data 
from them. The Buddhist chronicle, known as the Mahfiwansa, is entitled to more 
respect ; but it will be seen, hy a reference to Appendix II. in the present volume, 
that its statements are far from reliable, unless confirmed by other authorities. 

3 It appears, however, to the author, that the first two volumes of Mr Grote’s 
History of Greece might he dismissed on a similar pretext. 
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down to our own days. But tlie larger work comprises 
critical analyses of the sacred hooks^ as the internal evi- 
dence on which the author bases his history of the ancient 
religion and civilization of the Hindds ; whilst the volume 
now before the reader comprises the general conclusions 
drawn from this internal evidence, illustrated by the evi- 
dence of external authorities. In a word, the present 
volume opens with retrospects of the Yedic and Brahmanic 
ages by the light of the materials already brought under 
review in the two former volumes. It then brings every 
other available authority, excepting that of the Mussul- 
man historians, to bear upon the general subject. The 
life and teachings of Gotama Buddha, the evidence of 
Greek and Roman writers, the* edicts of Priyadarsi or 
Asoka, the Buddhist chronicles, the recorded travels of 
the Chinese pilgrims in the fifth and seventh centuries, 
the Hindu drama, the traditions of the Rajpoots down to 
the seventeenth century, the travels of Marco Polo and 
others between the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
Faria y Sousa’s history of Portuguese Asia during the six- 
teenth and greater part of the seventeenth centuries, have 
all been laid under contribution for every variety of in- 
formation, and have been further illustrated by the experi- 
ence derived during fifteen years’ official residence in India 
and Burma. In this manner the attempt has been made 
to throw every light upon the history, the religion, and 
the civilization of the people of India before the coming 
of the English upon the scene.'* 

* Two works have heen just published by Messrs Triibner & Co., which will 
form interesting illustrations of the chapters in the present volume which are 
devoted to Euddhism. Both are by Mr Mutu Coomkra Swamy, Mudelikr, of 
Ceylon. The first is entitled,— “The Dothkvansa, or the history of the Tooth- 
relic of Gdtama Buddha, translated into English with notes.” The second is 
entitled, — “ Sutta Napita, or the Dialogues and Discourses of Gotama Buddha, 
translated into English witli notes and introduction.” 

b 



X PEEFACE. 

Tlie next volume, wlxicli is already in preparation, will 
be devoted, to the history of Mussulman, Mahratta, and 
British India. The importance of the Mussulraan annals 
cannot be denied j but that importance is due more to the 
part which the Mussulman religion has played in the history 
of the world, than to any light which it throws upon India 
in particular. This importance is increasing day by day ; 
for few impartial observers will deny the fact that to all 
appearance the people of India are drifting slowly but surely 
towards the religion of the prophet of- Arabia, rather than 
towards that Christianity which is freely offered, but which 
they are not prepared to accept. It fs hoped that the volume 
on Mussulman, Mahratta, and early Anglo-Indian history 
will be published in November next. 


Witham, Essex, 25//i May, 1874. 
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HISTORY OF INDIA. 


CHAPTEE I. 

BETEOSPECT OP VEDIC INDIA. 

The history of India from tlie earliest period to chaptee r. 
the present day may be mapped out into the three hUory'S 
eras of Hindu, Mussulman, and British. The Hindu Hindu, tlio 
era commences with the dawn of history. The and the British, 
Mussulman era commences with the invasions of the 
followers of the Prophet under Mahmiid of Cabul in 
the middle of the eleventh century after Christ. 

The British era commences with the conquests of 
Kobert ’Clive about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. These eras are useful as furnishing chro- 
nological data for the great political revolutions 
which characterize the history of India. The strug- 
gle between the Mussulmans and Hindus com- 
menced ill the same century which saw the conquest 
of England by the N ormans. The overthrow of Mus- 
sulman imperialism, and establishment of the British 
as a political and paramount power, were carried 
out during the single reign of Greorge the Third. 

But Hinduism overlaps the Mussulman era, and both 
Hinduism and Islam overlap the British era; and 
the conflicting ideas, traditions, and aspirations of 

these two hostile camps of Brahma and Mohammed 
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CHAPTER I. are still the main characteristics of the modern his- 
tory of India, although they have been too often 
and too generally ignored. 

Poiir elements But the Hindu era, which is the first in the 

tS^Brahramfc,] of time, is also the first in importance j and 

and timS- th^t importaucc is increasing day by day. The 
manicai revival, q£ present generation have been moulded 

into their existing form by their past history ; and 
it is by their past history alone that the European 
han apprehend their modern culture. Moreover, 
amongst Hindus, and indeed amongst oriental 
nations generally, religion is their only nationality ; 
and zeal for religion is their only conception of 
patriotism. The study of oriental religions thus 
assumes a vast political significance ; and to be car- 
ried out effectually it necessitates a familiarity with 
the people themselves, as well as an acquaintance 
with their sacred writings. From a remote antiquity 
four conflicting elements have been at work in form- 
ing the national life of the Hindus ; and at any mo- 
ment either of these elements, or a fresh combination 
of these elements, may be suddenly imbued with a 
new-born enthusiam, and overflow the land like a 
flood of lava. Each has dominated during a par- 
ticular age ; and thus the history of the Hindu, era 
may be divided into four period^, namely, the Vedic, 
the Brahmanic, the Buddhist, and the Brahmanic 
revival. But all four elements have been inter- 
mingling in the Hindu mind from a very ancient 
period, and all are more or less intermingling now.^ 


1 The term Hindli era is here employed in its general sense, as comprehending 
the -vrhole of the ante-Mussulman period, and in a wider sense the whole range of 
Indian history. The term, however, may he more strictly applied to the history 
of the people before they were brought under the influence of Brahmanism or 
Buddhism ; and in this latter sense it has been used on the title page. 
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The advent of Buddhism is the first stand-point chapter i. 
in the annals of India. It forms, in fact, the only 
true commencement of Indian history. Its founder, gical staud- 
G6tama Buddha, is said to have been born b.c. of India. 
623, and to have died b.c. 543 at the age of eighty. 

,,This chronology is open to future discussion, but it 
may be accepted as a platform from whence to 
review the past and commence the history of the 
future. The life of Gdtama Buddha is preceded 
by a dim vista of unrecorded ages, which is 
peopled more by creations of fancy than by mortal 
men. The heroes and Heroines of epic tradition, 
the gods and goddesses of sacred legend, occupy 
all the foreground ; whilst glimpses of the general 
masses of the population are but few and far be- 
tween. But in the sixth century before the Chris- 
tian era Buddhism dawns upon a world of reality 
and humanity. It represents the ancient people 
of India, not as mere phantasmagoria, distorted 
and exaggerated by the imaginations of bards and 
priests ; but as living men and women, occupied 
with all the cares of existence, yet seeking to 
work out the main problems of the universe; fo 
discover whether there is not a substantial religion, 
a form of holiness far beyond the conventional wor- 
ship of the gods, or propitiation of unseen powers, 
which will secure the highest happiness in this life, 
and in the life to come. The history of the part 
which Buddhism has been called upon to play in 
the great work of religious development in India is 
thus replete with lessons for all time ; but before 
attempting to indicate its specialities, it will be 
necessary to take a retrospective view of the pro- 
gress of religious thought in this vast peninsula 
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Arc preceding 
Buddhism : 
distinction be- 
tween the Vedio 
and B rah manic 
periods. 


during the dim and remote period which preceded 
it, and which is generally known as Vedic and 
Brahmanic times. 

The first important feature of the Hindd era, is 
the broad distinction which originally existed be- 
tween tlie Vedic and Brahmanic elements in the 
early history. It will be seen hereafter that the 
Vedic Aryans, who colonized the Punjab in a re- 
mote antiquity, were worshippers of the spirits or 
elements of the universe as gods and goddesses, and 
invoked those deities in old Sanskrit verses known 
as Vedic hymns. At some subsequent period the 
Brahmans appeared upon the scene, and converted 
the old Vedic deities into representations or manifest- 
ations of the supreme spirit, whom they worshipped 
as Brahma. At the same time the Brdhmans effected 
other changes in Vedic ideas and usages, wliich 
will be found invested with a deep significance. 
The Vedic Aryans had neither temples, idols, nor 
rigid caste distinctions. They worshipped their 
deities as living existences; and they apparently 
offered up their own sacrifices and invocations, and 
performed their own domestic rites, witliout the 
aid of any castd of priests whatever. The Brdh- 
mans, on the contrary, appear to have encouraged 
the construction of temples, and to have sot up 
images or idols, which were worshipped individually 
and collectively as representatives of the one 
supreme being. The Brdhmans also seem to have 
distributed the people into castes ; or at any rate to 
have recognized and sanctioned such caste distinc- 
tions ; and they arrogated to themselves the position 
of an exclusive and hereditary priesthood, tlirough 
whom alone the people were to present their sacri- 
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fices and offer their prayers. These distinctions chapter i. 

between Vedic and Brahinanic religions must be all 

the more bOrne in mind, because the Brdhmans 

have not only modified the Vedic religion, but have 

algo garbled and interpolated Vedic literature, for 

the purpose of bringing old Vedic traditions and 

usages into conformity with later -Brahmanical ideas. 

This point will be sufficiently illustrated in future 
pages ; for the present it will suffice to indicate the' 
interval of thought which separates wliat is purely 
Vedic from what is purely Brahmanical. 

The materials for the history of India prior to 
the advent of Buddliism are to be found in the dhlsrpedod.' 
Vedic hymns and the Hindu epics. The Vedic 
hymns are valuable as tlie expression of the religious vedic hymns, 
views of the primitive but intellectual Aryan people, 
who invaded and occupied north-western India in 
times primeval, and worslnpped the deities or ele- 
ments of the universe in an age when Brahmanism was 
unknown.^ The hymns are singularly free from any 
Brahmanical element, although later commentators 
have laboured to interpret them in accordance with 
Brahmanical teaching. The two voluminous epics, Hindd epics: 
known as the Mahd Bhdrata and Rdmdyana, fall i^'an-im-aoter. 
under a totally different category. They are re- 
garded by the whole Hindu population of India as 
the national treasuries of legend and tradition ; and 
consequently may be accepted as the modern and 
popular conceptions of the Hindu people as regards 
their past history. But they cannot be reduced to 


® The term Vedic hymns is here specially confined to the hymns or mantras 
of the Rig-Veda, which is the earliest of the four Vedas, and the only one which 
can be rendered fairly available for history. Compare History, Vol. II., Tart Y. 
Brahmanic Period, chap. iv. 
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CHAPTER I. the form of chronicles. They refer to different stages 
in the progress of the people, but there are no links 
to unite them into a chain of consecutive history. 
In one sense alone they seem to have been formed 
into a harmonious whole. Every incident, whether 
it originated in Vedic, Brahmanic,or Buddhist times, 
has been reproduced in Brahmanic forms by com- 
pilers who apparently flourished in the age of 
Brahmanical reviva,!. In other words, every legend 
and tradition has been systematically Brahmanized 
for the purpose of bringing all the religions, laws, 
and usages of the difierent races of India into con- 
formity with Brahmanical ideas. When stripped of 
these Brahmanical grafts and overgrowth, the 
legends and traditions will be found to furnish large 
illustrations of old Hindu civilization. Again, when 
considered as a whole, they are valuable as indicat- 
ing the process by which the varied populations of 
India have been brought under Brahmanical in- 
fluence. But Sanskrit literature, whether Vedic or 
Brahmanic, has no historical annals in the modern 
Absenceofchro- ^cnse of the word. It is devoid of all real sequence 
noiogy. chronology. It is grievously marred by the in- 

troduction of monstrous and supernatural fables, 
which are revolting to European ideas. At the best 
it furnishes little more than isolated pictures of the 
past, which have been preserved in the ballads of 
a semi-barbarous age, and converted by later Brah- 
manical compilers into vehicles for religious teaching. 

But although it is impossible to reduce the 
varied groups of Hindu traditions into historical 
form, it is possible to indicate the progress of re- 
ligious thought from a very remote period. Relics 
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of pre-historic races have preserved their ancient chapter i. 
religion intact in remote hills and jungles, as it 
existed in times primeval, and long before the 
priestly Brdhman appeared upon the scene. Again, 
amongst nations and races which have been brought 
under the pale of Bralimanical orthodoxy, organic 
remains of the old faiths are still discernible beneath 
the crust of Brahmanical teaching. It may thus be 
practicable to trace out the more important elements 
of religious belief which have been seething in the 
Hindu intellect from the dawn of history. At the 
same time it is possible also to indicate the more 
important migrations of different races into India, 
and their ultimate settlement in the regions which 
they now occupy ; and thus to obtain , however hazy 
and obscure, an approximate idea of the political 
condition of the people during the unrecorded age 
which precedes historic times. 

Some light may be thrown on the early history oeogwpMcsai 
of India by a brief glance at its geography. The India: Hiiidtt- 

o . 1 ° ^ , T Stan, the Dek- 

contment of India is an inverted triangle. H ^ 
northern boundary is formed by the mighty range 
of the Himalayas, which walls it off from the remote 
regions of Turkistan and Chinese Tartary. Its 
west and eastern sides are respectively washed by 
the Indian Ocean and Bay of Bengal. It may be 
divided into three belts or zones, namely — Hindu- 
stan in the north, the Dekhan in the centre, and the 
Peninsula in the south. These zones are formed by 
three lines, running from west to east, namely — 
the Himalayan wall to the north of Hindustan, the 
line of the Nerbudda river to the north of the Dek- 
han, and the line of the river Krishna which 
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separates the DeHian from the Peninsula. The 
lines of these two rivers must be prolonged in each 
case from sea to sea. 

India might thus be described as a triangle, 
having its northern frontier walled in by the Hima- 
layas, and its western and eastern coasts shut in b^ 
the sea. But between the Himalayan wall and the 
sea there is at either end of Hindustan a con- 
siderable interval, which has formed a gate or high- 
way into India from time immemorial. The Aryan 
gate is on the north-west of Hindustan, and is 
formed by the Punjab, including the valley of the 
Indus and its tributaries. From a remote antiquity 
successive waves of Vedic Aryans from Iran or 
Aryana liave passed through this gate for the 
colonization of India. The Turanian gate is in the 
east of Hindustan, and is formed by the valley of 
the river Brahmaputra, which coils round the 
Himalayas like a huge serpent, and finally falls into 
the Bay of Bengal. From a period long prior to 
the Aryan invasions, various unclassed races of sup- 
posed Turanian origin from high Asia, have poured 
down this valley, and found their way througli 
Bengal into Hindustan.® 


® The terms Aryan and Turanian gates are used only in a general sense, and 
■with, considerable reservation. Thus, although the Punjab has boon described as 
the Aryan gate, by •which the Vedic-Aryans entered Hindustan, it has also boon tho 
highway for Afghan, Tiirld, and Mogul invaders, who certainly cannot bo referred 
to an Aryan origin. Again, although the Himalayan range has been de.scribod 
as the northern ■wall of Hindustan, there is reason to believe that it luis often 
been surmounted by Thibetan races who have found their way over the elevated 
heights into Hindustan. But it is impossible for the historian to trace out the 
several migrations in ancient times ; and it will sufSoe to indicate with tolerable 
clearness those which possess a real historical significance from having loft a per- 
manent impress upon the religious development of the people of India. For a 
valuable collection of original data, see Dr Muir’s Sanskrit Texts. 
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From time immemorial India lias been famous chapter i. 
for tlie richness and variety of its products. Espe- 
cially it has furnished abundant food for man, ex- 
cepting at intervals of drought and famine. For 
-those who live on animal food, there is a great 
variety of game, as well as sheep, goats, and poultry 
of every kind. For those who are contented with a 
more simple diet, there is a superfluity of rice and 
other grains, and of such condiments as pepper, 

.mustard, and numerous spices. Fruit and vege- 
tables are to be found in luxurious plenty, especially 
the nutritious plantain, the rich custard-apple, the 
red grape-like lechee, the delicate pine-apple, the 
musk and water melon, the juicy pomegranate, and 
above all the delicious mango, which is often larger 
than the largest pear, and as luscious as an English 
apricot. Almost every other requirement of human- 
ity is also bountifully provided. The cotton shrub 
supplies ample clothing for so warm a climate. 

The bamboo and cocoa-nut tree furnish every mate- 
rial necessary for building a house, for binding it 
together with cordage, and for matting its sides. 

The forests contain some of the finest timber. The 
mines, which are now apparently exhausted, seem 
to have been overflowing in ancient times with pre- 
cious stones and metals ; whilst the seas that washed 
the southern coasts, especially those of the island of 
Ceylon, abounded in oysters which produced the 
finest pearls. 

Attractions such as these would naturally draw Different cur- 

„ , , « Till rents of immi- 

swarms oi adventurers irom over-populatea or less gration. 
favoured climes; and it is easy to conceive that 
the earliest tides of immigration would have followed 
the course of the two monsoons. Thus in the re- 
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Kolarians, or 
aborigines. 


motest past nondescripts from the unknown south 
and west of a bygone world may have been driven 
in rude craft by the south-west monsoon from the 
southern and Indian oceans towards the western 
coasts of the Peninsula and Dekhan. Meantime, tides 
of Turanian invasion may have been driven by the 
chilly blasts of the north-east monsoon, through the 
eastern Himalayas down the valley of the Brahma- 
putra. Finally, in a later age the Aryans on the 
north-west seem to have entered the Punjab and pre- 
pared for the invasion of Hindustan. These colli- 
sions of rival races were doubtless followed by those 
intermittent wars for land and subsistence, which 
seem to have characterized the progress of the 
human race from the earliest age of stone and iron. 
Invaders from the sea would drive the inhabitants 
of the coast into the interior. Immigrants from 
upper Asia would drive the inhabitants of the fertile 
plains into the hills and jungles. The territories 
occupied by the several bands of invaders would be 
constantly exposed to the ravages and outrages of 
marauders on the border. Thus the entire Indian 
continent would be filled with strife and anarchy ; 
and men would secure their harvests, not merely by 
the ploughshare and the reaping-hook, but by the 
sword, the spear, and the bow. 

The races who occupied India prior to the 
Vedic Aryans have been excluded from the division 
of the ancient history into Vedic and Brahmanio 
times. Indeed they have no history apart from 
Vedic and Brahmanic traditions. The remains of 
so-called aboriginal races may be treasured up as 
memorials of primitive man, but they furnish few 
data which are available for the purposes of history. 
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For ages their relics have been turning to dust in chapter i. 
caves or cromlechs, or lying buried beneath the 
shapeless mounds which cover the sites of departed 
cities. A few dry bones, a few weapons of stone 
and rusted, metal, a scattering of nameless imple- 
ments and ornaments, are occasionally discovered 
amongst the debris of ancient settlements and for- 
gotten battle-fields, which for ages have passed into 
oblivion. But such vestiges of the past can only 
interest the antiquarian, and throw no light upon 
religious or political culture. In the course of ages 
many of the primitive races may have been incor- 
porated in the general population, and form in the 
present day the lower strata of the Hindu social sys- 
tem. Others, again, are still undergoing the gradual 
process of being Hinduized, although they are not 
as yet recognized as forming a part of the Hindu 
population. Living representatives of primitive races 
are still, however, lingering in secluded and dif- 
ficult regions, but they have long ceased to play 
any important part in the annals of humanity. 

They represent the human race in its earliest child- 
hood ; and their pleasures and ideas are those of 
children modified more or less by the intercourse 
of the sexes. They may open up new fields of 
labour to the philanthropist and the missionary; 
they may be received into the Brahmanical pale, or 
be induced to accept Islam or Christianity; but 
their intellectual life has ebbed away, perchance 
never to be restored. In the later annals of India 
some of the tribes occasionally rise to the surface, 
and then drop back into their old obscurity ; and 
it will accordingly suffice to describe them as they 
individually appear. For the convenience of refer- 
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ence they are best generalized under the term of 
Kolarians.^ 

. But there is one important race who can neither 
be referred to an Aryan or Kolarian origin ; who 
must have occupied a prominent position in tlie old 
Indian world which has passed away, and may yet 
have a high destiny to fulfil in the India which is 
to be. This is the great Dravidian race of the 
southern Peninsula. The Dravidians apparently 
entered India long before the Aryans, but it is im- 
possible to say by what route. Their cradle was 
probably in some distant region in upper Asia. 
There they seem to have overflowed their ancient 
limits, and moved in successive waves of immigra- 
tion into Hindustan.® Their subsequent history is 

^ A broad light lias been recently thrown upon the pre-Aryan tribes by 
Colonel Dalton’s valuable work, entitled “ Descriptive Ethnology of Eengal.” As 
far back as 1866 Dr Fayrer, of Indian celebrity, proposed a grand sclicme for 
bringing together in one exhibition at Calcutta, typical cxattiplcs of the races of tho 
old world. It is much to he regretted that tliis scheme could not bo realized, hut 
so many difficulties were raised that the British Government declined to accept the 
responsibilities of the exhibition. The fullest information, however, respecting 
these tribes was collected from the local officers by the British Government, and 
entrusted to the editorship of Colonel Dalton, who has sjjcnt the greater portion, 
of a long service in Assam and Chota Nagpore, the most interesting fields of eth- 
nographical research in all Bengal. In 1872 Colonel Dalton produced Ms handsome 
volume, which is not only a treasury of authentic information, hut is illustrated 
by a series of lithograph portraits of the principal tribes copied from excellent 
photographs taken on the spot. 

Colonel Dalton comprises all the non- Aryan tribes under two heads, namely; 

1. The Kolarian, or those who speak a language allied with that of the Kols, 
Santals, Mfindas, and their cognates, 

2. The Dravidian, or those who speak a language allied with the Tamil or 
Telugu. 

Colonel Dalton also treats of an important people, numbering several millions, 
who are certainly non-Aryan, hut who have lost their language and traditions, and 
have so largely adopted Hindu customs and religion that they can only be called 
Hinduized aborigines. 

5 The question as to the origin of the Dravidian people is still open to discus- 
sion. Dr Caldwell, who hg,s spent many years in the south of India, speaks of 
them as of Turanian affinities, who entered India probably earlier than the 
Aryans, hut across the lower Indus. Comparative Grammar of tha Dravidian 
of South Indian Family of Languages, by the Eev. E. Caldw’ell. 
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nearly a blank; but they may perhaps be traced 
througli the Dekhan on their way to the Peninsula, 
where they becaipe fused into separate nationalities, 
each having its own language and institutions, so 
that it is difficult to say how far they may be re- 
ferred to the same parent stem. In ancient times 
they established empires which were once the 
centres of wealth and civilization, but which only 
appear on the page of history when their political 
power was drawing to a close. In the present day 
they cover an area corresponding to the limits of the 
Madras presidency. They are represented by the 
Telugu, the Tamil, the Kanarese, and the Malay- 
alam speaking people of the Peninsula. Their 
political life has stagnated under Brahmanical op- 
pression and Mussulman rule ; but they are already 
quickening into new energy under the healthy 
stimulus of western culture. The Dravidian people 
are indeed endowed with a latent vitality which 
stands out in marked contrast to the lassitude of the 
Bengalee ; and when they have thrown off the spirit- 
ual thraldom of the Brdhmans, and subordinated 
their caste system to the interests of the common 
weal, they will begin to play an important part in 
the regeneration of the Indian world. 

The religion of the Dravidian race has long 
beeli crusted over by Brahmanism, but still the old 
faiths are sufficiently perceptible. The people wor- 
ship guardian deities of the village and household; 
and every man has his own patron god. The ser- 
pent is everywhere respected, and more or less pro- 
pitiated. The linga too is regarded as a symbol 
of the power of reproduction, and emblem of the 
supreme being ; and it would thus appear that much 
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of the Dravidian religion was originally based upon 
ideas associated with the sexes. Traces of the linga 
worship are still lingering throughout the greater 
part of India, but they arc already dying away 
before the development of spiritual ideas ; and but 
little now remains beyond an archaic symbolism, 
whiclr has ceased to exercise any unhallowed influ- 
ence upon the masses.® 

The invasion of the Aiyans is a still more im- 
portant stand-point in the history of India. This 
intellectual people migrated from the cold region of 
Iran or Aryana, and were a cognate race with the 
ancient Persians. They were, in fact, an ofishoot of 
the same Indo-European stem, which sent forth 
other branches under the names of Greeks, Italians, 
Germans, Slaves, and Celts, to conquer the western 
world. They originally settled in the Punjab, but 
subsequently crossed the river Saraswati, which 
separates the Punjab from Hindustan, and began to 
colonize the upper valleys of the Ganges and Jumna. 
During this advance they encountered many non- 


^ The religion of the Dravidian people, which lies under the crust of Brah- 
manism, is interesting from its extreme simplicity. “ Snake worship,” says Dr 
Balfour, “ is general throughout Peninsular India, both of the sculptured form and 
of the living creature. The seulptiu-e is invariably of the form of the Nhg or 
cobra, and almost every hamlet has its serpent deity. Sometimes this is a single 
snake, the hood of the cobra being spread open. Occasionally the sculptured 
figures are nine in number, and this form is called the ‘ Nao nftg,’ and is intended 
to represent a parent and eight of its young ; but the prevailing form is that of 
two snakes twining in the manner of the Esculapian rod.” Speaking of the vil- 
lage gods, Colonel Meadows Taylor says : “ The worship of Grhma Devatas, or 
village divinities, is universal all over the Dekhan, and indeed, I believe, through- 
out India. These divinities have no temples nor priests. Sacrifice and oblation 
are made to them at sowing time and harvest, for rain or fair weather, in time of 
cholera, malignant fever, or other disease or pestilence. The Nag is always one 
of the Grfima Devatas, the rest being known by local names. The Grfima De- 
vatas are known as heaps of stones, generally in a grove or quiet spot near every 
village, and are smeared some with black and some with red colour.” See Fer- 
gusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship, Appendix D. 
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Vedic populations, and especially engaged in alter- chapter i. 
nate wars and alliances with a powerful people 
known as Ndgas, who were possibly of Dravidian 
origin. These Nagas were apparently so called, 
from their having worshipped the serpent or Ndga. 

The progress of the Aryan conquest, and the cha- 
racteristics of the Ndgas, will be brought ujjder 
review hereafter. For the present it will suffice to 
say that the Aryans gradually made themselves 
masters of the greater part of Hindustan ; and then 
filtered towards the south, and carried Aryan civil- 
ization and culture amongst the Dravidian popula- 
tions of the Peninsula. 

The religion of the Aryans had a different origin vedic Aryan 
to that of the Dravidian people. The Aryan re- 
ligion may possibly have been a development of the 
ancient worship of the genii loci, — the spirits of the 
hills, forests, glens, and streams. To this day many of 
the hill tribes in eastern India, between Bengal and 
Arakan, still practise this simple worship in its 
most primitive form. They people the little world 
around them with unseen beings, the guardians of 
their village, tribe, and dwelling; and they pro- 
pitiate these spirits or genii with offerings of fowls 
and pigs, served up with boiled rice and fermented 
liquors. Again, the DravidianSj as already seen, 
worship village and household deities. But the re- 
ligion of the Vedic Aryans was of a far more intel- 
lectual character. It finds its highest expression in 
the hymns of the Eig-Veda, which are the composi- 
tion of Aryan bards known as Eishis. In these 
ancient Sanskrit hymns the genii loci, or guardian 
deities, scarcely appear, and the gods that are wor- 
shipped are deified conceptions of the spirits who 
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pervaded fire, water, and sky ; the sun, the rivers, 
and the early dawn. Moreover these deities com- 
prised both matter and spirit ; and both were often 
blended in the same conception. The elements 
were worshipped as well as the genii of the ele- 
ments ; and the sun, the rivers, and even the early 
dawn, were propitiated as substantive existences, as 
well as spiritual existences. Agni was the deity 
of fire, which illuminates the universe and lights 
up the domestic household. Varuna was the 
deity of water, and ruling spirit of the deep seas. 
Indra was the god of the sky, who pierced the 
rain cloud and brought down the waters, and was 
thus especially the god of harvests. Siirya was 
the sun god, and subsequently became involved in 
the conception of Agni. The rivers were all wor- 
shipped as individual deities ; and the river Saras- 
wati, which was a kind of frontier between the Pun- 
jab and Hindustan, was especially hymned by the 
ancient Rishis. Ushas was the deity of the early 
dawn, and was perhaps the most poetical of all the 
Vedic conceptions, for she was arrayed as a white- 
robed maiden, who awakens a sleeping world, as 
a mother awakens her children. But the great 
deity of the Rishis was Agni, the deity of fire and 
light, who ultimately became the incarnation of jus- 
tice and purity.’’ 

The religious worship of the Rishis consisted of 
praise, propitiation, and prayer. They praised their 

A large .number of the Hymns of the Eig-Veda were translated by the late 
Professor H. H. Wilson, and published in 4 vols. 8vo. The translation, how- 
ever, is based upon the Brahmanical interpretation of Shyana Achhi-ya, the com- 
mentator, who flourished as late as the fourteenth century of the Christian era. 
Another and more trustworthy translation of the original hymns is heiiig car- 
ried out by Professor Max Muller. 
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gods as men laud their sovereign. They propitiated chapter i. 
them with so-called sacrifices, which were simply 
portions of their daily meals, and consisted of rice, 
milk, butter, cakes, grain, and curds ; and some- 
times of a fermented liquor known as soma juice. 

In return for these simple offerings, they prayed 
for material blessings, such as health, strength, 
prosperity, brimming harvests, plenty of sons, and 
abundance of cattle and horses. When the meal 
was prepared, they strewed the eating-place wdth 
sacred grass, and invited the make-believe gods to 
take their seats and eat and drink their fill. They 
then poured a portion of their food upon the sacred 
fire, which was personified as a divine messenger 
who carried the sacrifice to the several deities ; and 
when this was, done the family apparently sat down 
and feasted on the remainder. The ideas connected 
with this religious ceremonial may perhaps be in- 
ferred from the following brief paraphrase, in which 
an attempt is made to indicate the spirit of the 
Vedic hymns : — 

'‘’We praise thee, 0 Agni, for thy presence in onr dwell- 
ing is as welcome as that of a wife or a mother : Consume 
our sacrifice and grant our prayers, or carry away our offer- 
ings to the other gods. We praise thee, 0 Yaruna, for thou 
art mighty to save : Have mercy upon ns on the deep seas. 

We praise thee, 0 Indra, for thou art our god and our pro- 
tector : Drive hither with thy champing, foaming steeds, 
and eat and drink the’good things we have provided ; and 
.then, 0 strong and valiant god, fix thy mind on the good 
things thou art to give to us : Give us riches ! Give us long 
life ! Give us vigorous sons ! Give us plentiful harvests, and 
abundance of cattle and horses. We praise thee, 0 Sfirya, 
for thou art the god who illuminates the universe. We 
praise thee, 0 Saraswatf, for thou art the best and purest of 
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rivers; we pray tliee to fertilize our lands and clierisli us 
with blessings. 0 Usbas, daughter of heaven, dawn upon 
us with riches ; 0 diffuser of light, dawn upon us with 
abundant food : 0 beautiful goddess, , dawn upon us with 
wealth of cattle.’'’® 

The Vedic Iiymns, Iiowever, are not the product 
of a single age. Tlieir composition extended over 
many centuries, and they therefore refer to many 
widely different stages in tlie progress of civilization. 
Thus some belong to a pastoral or agricultural 
period, when men lived a half-savage life in scat- 
tered settlements, and were threatened on all sides 
by barbarous enemies, cattle-lifters, and night-plun- 
derers. Others, again, were produced in an age 
when men dwelt in luxury in fortified cities, when 
merchants traded to distant lands, when ladies were 
decked with silks and jewels, and when Rajas dwelt 
in palaces, drove in chariots, and indulged in poly- 
gamy. Again, tlie hymns represent different phases 
of religious development. Some are the mere child- 
like outpourings of natural piety ; whilst others are 
the expression of intellectual and spiritual yearnings 
after a liigher conception of deity, until all the gods 
are resolved into one spiritual Being, tlie divine 
Sun, the Supreme Soul who pervades and governs 
the universe.® 

The Vedic pantheon was not confined to the 
deities named, but comprised a vast number of 
other spiritual existences. Indeed the Vedic people 
imagined deities to reside in every object, animate 


• Hymns of the Ei^-Yeda, translated by Professor II. II. Wilson, passim. 

? This idea of a Supreme Soul does not appear to have boon an original Vedic 
idea. It was more probably grafted on the Vedic hymns by the later Brahman- 
ical commentators. The point will be further treated in dealing with the religion 
of the Brhhmans, 
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and inanimate. They saw deity in the lightning, 
the rain, the cloud, the mountain, the wdnd, the 
flowing stream, the weapon, the plough, and the 
sickle. This religious worship, child-like as it ap- 
pears, served to develope the affections and was 
invested with a moral meaning. The deities were 
regarded with reverential affection, as well as with 
pious devotion j and the belief in the existence of 
guardian genii in all directions was a powerful check 
against the commission of acts which were likely 
to offend deit}^ 

The military community of the Aryans were 
known as Kshatriyas. They do not appear pro- 
minently under this name in the Vedic hymns ; but 
they are the heroes of the epic legends, w'hich have 
been preserved in the Maha Bharata and Rarnd- 
yana. They were less spiritual and refined than 
the Rishis, and their culture was more military 
and political. They wmre a proud, high-spirited 
race, imbued with a deep sense of personal honour, 
and ever ready to resent an affront or to espouse 
the cause of a kinsman or ally. Their pursuits, 
their pleasures, their religion, and their institutions 
were marked by all the characteristics which 
distinguish a military aristocracy from an agricul- 
tural but intellectual population, like that to which 
the Rishis belonged. From their childliood upwards 


CHAPTTHai, 


The Rishis and 
the Kshatriyas. 


‘0 Compare Manu,'chap. viii. w. 85, 86. One of the characters in the Hindu 
drama of the “ Toy Cart” deflines to commit a crime which will he witnessed hy 
all the genii around. See Wilson’s HindCi Theatre, vol. i. It is difficult to say 
whether the hosts of spirit-deities, still woi-shipped by the Ilindds, are of Aryan 
or Turanian origin. It is, however, certain that their worship existed for ages 
before the advent of the Brahmans. Three classes of deities seem to have been 
recognized, namely, village gods, house gods, and personal or patron gods. They 
are known respectively as GiAma-devatas, Kula-devatas, and Ishta-devatas. 
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they were taught the art of war, Avhicli was more or 
less barbarous, according to their advance in civiliz- 
ation. Thus in primitive times they were trained 
to fight with tlieir fists, to wrestle with their feet 
and arms, to throw stones, and to brandish clubs. 
At a later aae they learned to shoot with bows and 

D 

arrows, to throw the quoit or chakra, to wield 
swords and spears, to tame horses and elephants, 
and to drive in chariots. They frequently con- 
tended against each other, or were engaged in wars 
against the non-Yedic people, whoso country they 
invaded and occupied. In this fashion they became 
warriors, hunters, and athletes, and besides prac- 
tising the use of arms, they gambled with dice, or 
pursued romantic and often lawless amours. Tlieir 
food was not the simple fare which the Rishis 
offered to their gods, but consisted of roasted horse 
and venison dried in the sun ; and instead of fat- 
tening on milk and butter, they revelled in fermented 
liquors, and possibly in strong wine. 

The religion of the Kshatriyas furnishes signifi- 
cant illustrations of the effect of culture on theo- 
logical beliefs. It was not so much inspired by the 
phenomena of external nature, which lead men to 
propitiate the spirits of fire, water, and the sky, as 
by the strong instincts of humanity, which lead men 
to adore heroes and heroines. The Kshatriyas wor- 
shipped the same gods as the Rishis, but_cpdowed 
them with different attributes. The gods of the Rishis 
were poetical creations of the imagination ; those of 
the Kshatriyas were incarnations of manly strength 
and feminine beauty. Thus the Rishis invoked the 
Sun as the divine illuminator of the universe ; but 
the Kshatriyas worshipped him as their own ances- 
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tral hero. The distinction is even more marked in chapter i. 
the different conceptions of Indra, who was the great 
god of the Kshatriyas. The Rishis invoked Indra 
as the deity of the firmament, who marshalled the 
winds as his armies and battled against the clouds 
for the release of tlie welcome rains. To this day 
Indra is the god of the liarvest throughout southern 
India, and is especially the deity of the great Poon- 
gul festival, which takes place about the month of 
January. This festival is one of the last relics of 
the old Vedic religion which still remain in India. 

It is at once a harvest time and Christmas time 
amongst the people of the Peninsula ; when families 
of joyous worshippers array themselves in new 
clothes, and propitiate the god Indra, and feast their 
respective households with new rice, boiled in new 
pots, mixed with milk, sugar, butter, and every 
other Hindu delicacy The Kshatriyas, on the 
other hand, worshipped Indra as a warrior of flesh 
and blood, the ruler of the universe, and sovereign 
of the gods. As a warrior he is represented as armed 
witli the sword and chakra, the battle-axe and the 
thunderbolt, riding on an elephant with armed 
warriors around him. He was the protector of the 
fair-complexioned Vedic-Aryans against the black- 
skinned non- Vedic people. He was also a type of 

The Poongul festival has been admirably described by the late Mr Cover in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Vol. V. , new series. The most important 
feature in the ceremony is that of boiling the rice and milk, which bears a remark- 
able resemblance to old English traditions of the boiling of Christmas puddings. 

A new earthen vessel is filled with the new rice, mingled artistically with milk, 
sugar, butter, and other Hindd dainties; and the boiling is then watched with 
the deepest interest, for the surging up of the milk is -regarded as a favour- 
able omen for all future harvests, and is hailed with shouts of rejoicing. Few 
young scholars have exhibited a deeper appreciation of the Hindu character, and 
a finer sympafhy wifh the nature worship of Vedic times, than Mr Cover; and 
his early death will he long lamented by all who are familiar with his writings. 
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sovereignty, of a lord paramount of India; and a 
mythical conception has been preserved in the sacred 
writings of a succession of Indras reigning over all 
India at some ancient capital in the neighbourhood 
of Delhi. Even the name has survived in local' 
tradition, and extensive heaps of mounds in the 
neighbourhood of the modern Delhi still bear the 
iiameof Indra-prastha, orthe “ dominion of Indra.”^^ 
Again, as a deity, Indra appears as a sovereign 
ruler of the gods, reigning on liigh in an oriental 
heaven. He is seated on a throne, with his beauti- 
ful wife Indrani by his side. Around him are all 
the gods and goddesses of the Vedic pantheon ; 
whilst beautiful nymphs, named Apsarasas, are ever 
dancing before him. This Kshatriya idea of Indra 
corresponds to the Homeric idea of Zeus, enthroned 
on high amongst the Olympian deities ; and it is 
curious to note that the gods of the Kshatriyas, like 
the deities of Homer, are supposed to take a deep 
personal interest in the prosp)erity or adversity of 
mortals, and are moreover endowed with human 
passions and desires. 

A still more striking distinction between tho 
Rishis and the Kshatriyas is to be observed in their 
form of worship. The Rishis offered a portion of 
their daily food of grain and butter to the spirits of 
the earth, air, and blue ether. The Kshatriyas, on 
the other hand, feasted tlieir gods with flesh-meat and 
strong wine. At these Kshatriya feasts hecatombs 
of animals were slaughtered and cooked, and of 
course were consumed by the so-called worship- 


indra-prastlia was the original settlement of the Pfindavas, as related in tho 
Mah&,-Bhhi-ata. The point will be fully illustrated hereafter. 
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pers in high festiv’'al. In ancient times these feasts chapter i. 
were public banquets of a political character, but 
more or less mixed up with the worship of the 
gods, who were supposed to share in the feast, and 
take an interest in the occasion. In a later and 
Brahmanical ,age they w^ere regarded as religious 
merits, and also as sacrifices for the atonement of sin. 

Amongst the most famous were the Rajasfiya, or 
royal feast, which was celebrated after the acquisi- 
tion of a kingdom or Raj; and the Aswamedhaj 
or imperial horse feast, by which a great Raja was 
supposed to assert his sovereignty over inferior 
Rajas, who were obliged to attend on such an 
occasion to acknowledge his supremacy and do him 
homage. 

There was also a marked difference between the yamage cus- 
toms ot eisuts 

marriage ideas of the Rishis and those of the Ksha- and Kshatriyas. 
triyas. When a young Rishi desired to marry, 
he presented a pair or two of kine to tlie parents of 
the damsel, and tlien the nuptial rite was celebrated 
by her father.^^ But amongst the Kshatriyas the 
marriage ceremony often involved the idea of cap- 
ture. A young Kshatriya might obtain a wife by 
carrying away the daughter of another Kshatriya; 
but before doing so the law required tliat he should 
have defeated her parents and kinsmen in open 
battle. Again, in primitive times a maiden was 
often offered as a prize in an archery match; in 
other words, she was obtained by the superior 
prowess of the winner over all other competitors. 

But in heroic times young men and maidens enjoyed 
a liberty which was unknown in a later and Brah- 


See History, vol. ii., part v., Brahmanic Period, chap. viii. 
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manical age; and tlius the marriage union involved 
an expression of preference on the part of tlic bride, 

, and became known as the Swayamvara, or “ self- 
choice ” of the maiden. In the first instance the 
damsel, wlio was offered as a prize in archery, 
was permitted to exercise tlie power of proliibiting 
any objectionable candidate from entering the lists ; 
and even after her liand was won, she was required 
to express her approbation by presenting the gar- 
land to the winner. In another, and sipparently a 
later, age tliere was no competition in arms ; and 
the damsel simply notified her choice in an assembly 
of Kshatriyas by throwing the garland found the 
neck of the favourite suitor. Ultimately, in the ago 
of polygamy, when daugbters wore kept in greater 
seclusion, the damsel appears to liavo been guided 
in her choic'e by the advice of her father or old 
nurse, who were present with her at her Swayam- 
vara. But still the idea Avas retained tliat the 
damsel liad chosen her own husband ; and tlius it 
was sometimes the boast of a liandsomo and heroic 
llaja, that he had been the chosen one in many 
Swayamvaras.^‘* 

This graceful institution has for centuries been 
driven out of India by later Bralimanieal law, under 
which the girl has no voice in the matter, lint is 
betrothed by her parents before reaching the age 
of maturity. The form, however, or some trace of 
it, still lingers amongst the modern Rajpoots. Idie 
royal maiden perhaps has no real preference, and is 
merely a puppet in the transaction ; but a cocoa- 


See in the Markandeya Purhna : there is a curious legend of a Ruja named 
Avikshita, who had been chosen hy many ladies to be their hussbatid. 
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nut is sent in lier name to a selected Raja, and tins chapter i. 
ceremony is deemed equivalent to an offer of her 
liand. If tlie cocoa-nut is accepted, the marriage 
rite is performed in due course 5 if it is refused, the 
affront can only be avenged by blood.^® 

Tlie contrast between the ideas of the Rishis, 
and those of the Kshatriyas, as regards death and *®“‘^- 
immortality, cannot be so clearly indicated. The 
later Rishis certainly believed in the existence of the 
soul after death, and in places of reward and pun- 
ishment to which the soul would be adjudged accord- 
ing to its merits or demerits, They also formed a 
dim conception of a deity named Yama, who was 
clothed with the attributes of a judge of the dead 
and resided in the infernal regions. But these ideas 
were more or less speculative and visionary ; the 
creations of the imagination and sentiment, rather 
than the convictions of undoubting faith. The 
Kshatriyas, on the other hand, exulted in a belief in 
a material heaven ; a heaven of all the Vedic gods 
with Indra and Indranf as supreme ’rulers like Zeus 
and Hera ; a heaven of celestial nymphs, ambrosial 
nectar, and choice viands. In like manner they 
believed in a hell or purgatory. But their ideas of 
the existence of the soul in the place of purgatory 
may be best gathered hereafter from a description of 


IS See infra, cEap. viii. A still more striking relic of this ancient in- 
stitution is to be found in Burma. The people of Burma are Buddhists, and 
claim to be descendants of the Indian Kshatriyas. Every marriageable damsel in 
a village places a lamp in her window during certain hours in the evening, 
whenever she is inclined to receive company ; and the hours which custom de- 
votes to such gatherings are universally known tliroughout Burma as courting 
time. The damsel takes her seat on a mat, and holds a kind of levee ; whilst the 
young men ai-ray them.selves in their smartest attire, and pay their visits to one 
or mote lamp-lit houses as they feel disposed. At such social gatherings mutual 
attachment generally springs up, and the marriage union is the legitimate result. 
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their funeral ceremonies. Tlie body was burnt, and 
the place of burning was some gloomy locality on the 
bank of a river, which was supposed to be haunted 
by ghosts. Rice and meat, as well as butter and oil, 
were placed upon the pile. After the burning the 
mourners sprinkled water and presented cakes for 
the refreshment of the dead man ; and on certain 
appointed days the ghost of the deceased was pro- 
pitiated in like manner by similar oiforings to his 
shade, in the same way that Electra poured out 
libations on the burning-place of Agamemnon. 
These feasts in honour of the dead were termed 
Sraddhas, and are still celebrated throughout India 
in lionour of the Pitris or ancestors.^® 

It is somewhat remarkable that in the ancient 
Vedic rite of cremation there is no authentic appear-* 
ance of Sdtf, or the sacrifice of the living wife or 
concubine in the burning-place of the dead man, in 
order that the female might accompany his spirit to 
the world of shades. It would therefore appear that 
the propitiation of ghosts led to no such liorrible 
sacrifices amongst the Vedic Aryans any more than 
amongst the Greeks.^'^ The mourners offered cakes 
and water in the simple belief that the spirits of 
departed heroes were conscious of such pious 
attentions; and to tins day such a faith still lin- 
gers in the affections to soften and humanize th© 
world. 


It is a curious proof of the intermingling of the Aryans and Turanians, that 
traces of this religious worship are to be found amongst both the Rajpoots of 
Hindustan and the so-called Turanians of the remote South. In later and Brah- 
maiiical times the rite involves not merely an offering of cakes and wnter to the 
ghosts of deceased ancestors, but a great feast to the BiAhmans. 

It will be seen hereafter that the burning of the widow with the dead body 
of her husband was of Rajpoot origin. 
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The history of ancient India under the Kshatriyas chapter i. 
has fallen into a state of chaos. Persian traditions, 
which are still accepted by educated Mussulmans, re- tiadTuour' 
fer to tlie old city and kingdom of Ayodhj^d, or Oude, 
in the centre of Hindustan ; and represent Krishna, 
the sovereign of Ayodliyd, aslthe first king of India, 
and the first of a long line of ancient Rajas. Other 
traditions refer to ancient Persian invasions of 
India, and thus seem to indicate that the stream of 
Aryan culture was flowing into Hindustan from 
time immemorial. Others, again, refer to wars be- 
tween the Rajas of Ayodhyd. and the Dravidian 
people of the Peninsula, from which it would appear 
that the civilization of the Dravidian populations of 
southern India was already in advance of that 
which prevailed in Hindustan.’^® 

Two other sets of traditions have been preserved 
in the two Hindu epics, known as the Mah4 Bharata 
and Rcimfiyana. Those in the Mahd Bharata are 
grouped round the city of Delhi, anciently called 
Indraprastha ; and are connected with a very ancient 

18 The Persian traditions of the old Hindd empire of AyodhyA are too extrava- 
gant to be exhibited in detail, although they may be accepted as indications of the 
general character of the pre-historic period. The invasions of Roostum and 
Afrasiab may be regarded as representing ancient Persian and Turki invasions, 
although they can scarcely be treated as literal facts. Again, there is a legend that 
a chieftain of Kooch Bchar subdued Bengal and Bchar proper, and founded the 
ancient capital of Luknowti, or Gour; and this story may refer to some ancient 
revolution ; though practically it is obsolete and devoid of significance. Com- 
pare Ferishta’s Mussulman History, translated by Briggs, vol. i.. Introductory 
chapter on the Hindus. 

One tradition has been preserved by Ferishta, which may possibly relate to a 
real religious movement. He mentions a certain Hindd sovereign w'ho reigned 
over the whole of Hindustan, and who was persuaded by a Bifiliman to set up 
idols. Previously the Hindus are said to have worsMpped the sun and the stars 
like the ancient Persians. 

Ferishta also mentions that musicians, and the science of music, were originally 
introduced into Hindustan from the Dravidian kingdom of Telinga, the modern 
Telugu country. 
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struggle known as tlie great war of Bluirata. Those 
in the Rdmdyana are grouped round the cit^f of 
Ayodhyd, which was the capital of a kingdom 
known as Kosala ; and are connected with another 
isolated event, which is known as the exile of RAma. 
The story of the great war of Bhdrata refers to an 
early period of Vedic Aryan colonization, when the 
Kshatriyas had only recently crossed tlie river Saras- 
wati into Hindustan, and formed rural settlements 
at Hastinfipur and Delhi on the upper streams of 
the Ganges and Jumna. The story of the exile 
of Rdma belongs to a much later period, when the 
Vedic Aryans had advanced down the valleys of 
the Ganges and Jumna to tlie centre of Hindustan, 
and established the great city of Ayodhyd as the 
metropolis of the empire of- Kosala, There is 
thus a marked difference between the rude colonists 
of Hastindpur and Delhi, and the more polish- 
ed inhabitants of the city and court of Ayodhyd; 
and this difference will be readily understood 
by reference to the traditions of the two royal 
houses. 

The main tradition of the Mahd Bhdrata has 
been amplified by the Brahmanical compilers into 
a huge unwieldy epic, which has already been sub- 
jected to a critical analysis in a separate volume. 
It will therefore only be necessary, in the present 
place, to bring such incidents and characters under 
review as will serve to illustrate the life and usages 
wdiich find expression in the poem. These may be 
considered under five heads, namely : — 

1st. The domestic life of the ancient Rajas at 
Hastindpur. 

2nd. The family rivalry between two branches 
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of the family, known as the Kaaravas and Pdndavas, 
which led to the migration of the latter. 

3rd. The marriage of the Pdndavas and coloniza- 
tion of Indraprastha. 

4th. The quarrel between the rival branches at 
a gambling-match, which led to the ruin and exile 
of the Pdndavas. 

5th. The war of extermination, which culmin- 
ated in the slaughter of the Kauravas, and final tri- 
umph of the PdndavaKS. 

The old domestic life at Hastindpur may be 
easily realized if the probable surroundings are first 
taken into consideration. A large village seems to 
have been constructed of mud and bamboos on the 
bank of the upper stream of the Ganges. This was 
known as the city of Plastinapur. It was probably 
inhabited by the cultivators of the neighbouring 
lands, and all the dependants and retainers of the 
colony; whilst the Raja, with his family and imme- 
diate kinsmen, dwelt in a so-called palace or fort, 
which was most likely built in a rude square, with 
a council-hall and inner quadrangle after the fashion 
of Hindu forts. The Aryan colony at Hastindpur 
was not, however, without its neighbours. Amongst 
others was a Ndga people, who dwelt in cities, and 
had perhaps attained a certain stage of civilization. 
Moreover, some tribes of mountaineers dwelt in the 
neighbourhood who were known as Bheels, who 
possessed no culture at all ; they had a trusting 
faith in the power of the Vedic Aryans, but were 
nevertheless kept under strict subjection. 

An old Raja, named Santanu, dwelt in this fort, 
and had a son living with him who had attained to 
manhood. Like many other old Rajas, he desired 
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to marry a certain young damsel ; but her parents 
refused to unite her to the old iiuin, as ho had a son 
already living to inherit the Raj ; urging that if 
tlie damsel bore any sons to tlio Raja, they would 
ultimately become the mere servants or dependants 
of his successor. At tliis juncture tlic son came for- 
ward and sacrificed himself for the salco of his 
father. He took a solemn vow that ho would never 
inherit the Raj, nor marry a wife, nor become a 
father. All chance of contention was thus removed. 
The damsel married tlie old Raja, with the assur- 
ance tliat if slie bore a son he would inlicrit the 
Raj. Meantime the son was respected as a model of 
filial piety ; but his self-sacrifice was regarded with 
so much horror by the Hindus, that henceforth ho 
was known as Bhfsbma, or “ the dreadful,” because 
of his dreadful vow. 

Raja Santanu became tlie father of a son by Ids 
young wife, and then died. Bldshrna, wlio was 
henceforth the faithful patriarch of the family, placed 
the infant son upon tlie throne, and trained him in 
the use of arms and all the accomplishments of tlie 
Ksliatriyas. When the hoy was old enough to ho 
married, Bliishma carried off the two daugl iters of a 
neighbouring Raja, according to the law of cajiture, 
and gave them as wives to bis younger ludf-brotlier.“' 
But scarcely was the young prince married, wlien lie 
sickened and died, leaving no children, and no 
prospect that one would be born to him after his 
decease. Under such circumstances it was tlie cus- 
tom amongst the ancient Ksliatriyas, as it was 


This law of capture, as already stated, required that a warrior .should com- 
pletely defeat and subdue the parents and kinsmen of a damsel before he attempted 
to carry her away. 
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amongst tlie ancient Hebrews, that tlie nearest 
kinsman sliould take tlie widows, and raise up sons 
and heirs to the deceased. The usage was a bar- 
barous one. It originated in the intense desire to 
prevent a landed inheritance from going out of the 
family. Bhfshma could not interfere because of his 
vow ; but another kinsman, named Vydsa, ultim- 
ately became the father of a son by each of the 
widows. These two sons subsequently became the 
fathers of the men who fought in the great war of 
Blidrata. The eldest was a blind man, named 
Dhritardshtra ; and he became the father of the 
Kauravas. The younger was a white-complexioned 
man, named Pandu ; and he became the father of 
the Pandavas. 

Whilst Dhritardshtra and Pandu were still 
young men, Bln'shma trained them as carefully 
as he had trained his half-brother; but it became a 
question as to which of them ought to succeed 
to the Paj. So a council of all the kinsmen and 
retainers was held in the durbar hall, and the 
matter was discussed by all present ; and it was de- 
cided that as Dhritardshtra was blind he could not 
be accepted as Raja; and consequently the younger 
brother Pandu was placed upon the throne. But 
Pandu did not care to rule as Raja. Accordingly he 
left the Raj in cliarge of Dhritarashtra, and went 
out into the jungle and spent his days in hunting; 
and after a while he died in the jungle, leaving a 
widow named Kuntf, and five ' sons, who were 
known as the Pdndavas. 

Meantime Dhritardshtra governed the Raj in 
spite of his blindness. He had married a wife 
named Gandharf, and became the father of several 
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sons known as the Kauravas. Accordingly when 
Raja Pandu died in the jungle, the five lYuiduvas 
returned to the old fort at Ilastinapur with their 
mother Kunti, and took up their abode with their 
uncle Dhritardshtra, and tlieir cousins the Kauravas. 
Bhi'slima was now too old to undertake the training 
of a third generation. A skilled warrior, named 
Drona, was entertained for the purpose, and mar- 
ried to a kinswoman of the family. Drona thus 
became the preceptor of botli the Kamavas and 
Pdndavas, and trained them in the use of every 
kind of weapon, as well as in the art of taming lions 
and elephants, and in a knowledge of the stars. But 
a rivalry sprung up between tlie Kauravas and 
the Pdndavas, which broke out on all occasions, 
and especially during the martial exercises ; and it 
was soon evident that the Kauravas and lYin- 
davas could not continue to dwell together much 
longer in the old ancestral homo. 

Before proceeding further with the story it may 
be as well to realize the several characters who have 
been brought upon the stage. Tlie blind Raja 
Dhritard,shtra was a man without any force of cha- 
racter, whose chief object was to keep things [)leas- 
ant, and prevent any open breach between his sous 
and nephews. His wife Gandliarf is a pleasing 
type of a Hindii wife and mother. When she heard 
that she was to be married to a blind husband, she 
bound up her eyes with a handkcrcluef, so that she 
might not possess any advantage over him. Her 
sons were collectively named Kauravas, but tlieir 
exact number is uncertain, and it will suilico to 
mention Duryodhana the eldest, and his brotlior 
Duhsasana. Duryodhana wms a brave and skilful 
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warrior, but bitterly jealous, and easily mortified, chapteb i. 
Puhsdsana was a more taunting and spiteful cha- 
racter, and drove his enemies nearly frantic by his 
insolence and reviling. The Pandu family com- 
prised the widow Kuntf, who is generally kept in 
the back-ground ; and the five Pdndavas, of whom 
only three require special mention, namely : Yud- 
hishthira, the eldest, who was renowned for his 
patience and self-command ; Bhfma, the second, who 
was a giant in strength, but stupid and. barbarous ; 
and Arjuna, the third brother, who was famous for 
his skill in archery, and regarded as a young and 
gallant hero. 

The old members of the family were Bln'shma 
the patriarch, and Drona the preceptor. A young 
warrior, named Kama, tlie son of a charioteer, was 
maintained in the household as a sworn friend of 
Duryodhana and the Kauravas ; and although his 
birth was doubtful, he was well skilled in the use of 
arms, and proved a loyal and faithful adherent of 
the Kauravas to the last. There was also a kins- 
man, named Sakuni, who was uncle to the Kauravas, 
being the brother of their mother Grandharf, He 
was, however, a notorious gambler, and skilled in 
the use of loaded dice ; and in other ways was an 
evil genius of tlie family. 

The breach between the sons of Dhritardshtra Migration of 

* n 1 * T 1 * i tll6 8i9 

and the sons oi randu soon widened into an open tooidDeiui. 
quarrel. At one time when Bhlma was stupefied 
with liquor, he was thrown into the Granges by 
Duryodhana, and was only saved from drowning 
by the interposition of some Ndgas, which led to 
his residing for a while in the city of the Ndgas. 

Again, at a mock combat during a public exhibition 
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of arms, Bhima and Duryodliana lost tlieir tempers 
and engaged in a real fight, which might have re- 
sulted in bloodshed, but for the prompt interference 
of Drona. On the same occasion a fierce dispute 
broke out between Kama and Arjuna. Kama 
challenged Arjuna to a combat, but Arjuna declined 
because the challenger was only tiio son of a 
charioteer, Then Duryodliana is said to liavo imide 
Kama a Kaja; an ancient ceremony which amounted, 
to Hindu knighthood. This led to more dissension, 
but the approach of night stopped tlie tumult. 
At a later date Duryodliana and Yudhislithira put 
forth rival claims to the post of Yuvaroja, or 
“ Little Raja,” which conferred tlie right of succes- 
sion to the Raj. The blind Raja Dhritarashtra 
tried to temporize, but at lengtli appointed his own 
son Duryodliana to the post; and Yudhishtlnra and 
his brethren left Hastindpur with the view of estab- 
lishing a new colony about sixty miles off on the 
bank of the Jumna, at a spot which was then covered 
with jungle, but which was subsequently occupied 
by the old city of Delhi or Indraprastha. 

The colonization of Indraprastha by tlie Pdn- 
davas is a significant event in Vedic Aryan tra- 
dition. The Kauravas seem to have been already 
married, although the fact is not very explicitly 
related in the poem. The Pdndavas determined on 
marriage before clearing the land for their new 
colony. They heard that a neighbouring Raja 
was about to celebrate a Swayamvara for tlie mar- 
riage of his daughter Draupadf. Accordingly 
they proceeded to the neighbourhood, and found 
a crowd of suitors dwelling under primitive huts, 
and supplied with daily provisions by the giver 
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of tlie Swayanivara. The delicate question of chapter i. 
marriage was to be settled bj an archery match. 

On the appointed day the Pandavas made their 
appearance on the ground; but in order to keep 
themselves concealed, they disguised themselves as 
Brahmans. The story of the simple ceremony 
which followed is valuable from its general accord- 
ance with old traditions. The brother of Draupadt 
placed the nuptial garland in her hand, and led her 
into the arena, and proclaimed to all present that 
she would be given in marriage to the fortunate 
archer who succeeded in striking a particular mark, 
which is said to have been an artificicil fish twirling 
round on the top of a pole. Many aspiring youtlis 
assayed the feat, but failed. The ambitious Kama 
entered the lists, but was not allowed to shoot, as 
the damsel declared that she would not marry a 
man of such mean birth. Finally, Arjuna stepped 
forward, drew his bow and struck the fish ; and 
Draupadf, pleased with his appearance, threw the 
garland round his neck, and permitted him to lead 
her away. 


A strange tumult then arose amongst the suitors, inferior status 

. . ® . of Brilhmans. 

Arjuna was disguised as a Brfihraan ; and it was not 
only surprising that a Brfihman should have hit the 
mark, but contrary to all precedent that a Brahman 
should have dared to enter the lists, and compete 
for the hand of a daughter of a Raja. But in due 
course the whole matter was explained; and when 
the birth and lineage of the Pandavas were set 


forth, the marriage was admitted to be in every 
way suitable. One blot remains upon the story, 
over which it is necessary to draw a veil. Accord- 
ing to a depraved usage, which prevailed in the 
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early colonial life of the Vedic Aryans, the damsel 
became the wife, not of Arjuna alone, but of all the 
five brothers. 

For a brief period the narrative runs on smoothly. 
The colonization of Indraprastlia was effected by 
firing the jungle and driving out the Ndga inhabit- 
ants. A romantic episode is introduced to the 
effect that Arjuna left his home for a year, and 
during that period married a Ndga lady ; but the 
incident is only valuable as illustrating the early 
relations between the Vedic Aryans and the sur- 
rounding Ndgas. When the settlement had been 
established, the Pdndavas celebrated a great flesh 
sacrifice, known as the Rajasuya, or royal sacrifice, 
by which they asserted their right to the land, or 
Raj. This feast was attended by many neighbour- 
ing Rajas, and amongst others by their cousins the 
Kauravas. The Rajasuya was regarded as a success 
and triumph ; and it consequently re-awakened the 
old jealousy of the Kauravas. Accordingly Dury- 
odhana plotted with Ills brethren to humiliate the 
pride of the Pdndavas by depriving them of their 
wife and land. 

Here it may be remarked that gambling was 
not only a vice but a passion with the ancient 
Kshatriyas. Strangely enough, stories of men who 
have lost their lands, their wealth, and even their 
wives by gambling, are not only to be found in old 
Hindu traditions, but are common to this day 
amongst the Indo-Chinese populations of Burma 
and elsewhere in the eastern peninsula. Duryod- 
hana, and his brother Duhsdsana, consulted their 
gambling uncle Sakuni, as to how they might 
inveigle Yudhishthira into a game in which he 
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would be certain to lose. Ultimately it was agreed chapter i. 
to challenge the Pdndavas to a gambling-match at 
Hastinipur ; and then Duryodhana was to lay down 
the stakes, whilst Sakuni played the game in his 
behalf. The plot was carried out. The P4,ndavas 
accepted the challenge, and appeared with their 
wife Draupadi at Hastindpur, where they were 
received with every demonstration of kindness and 
hospitality. A tent for the game was set up hard 
by ; and there the memorable game was played 
between Yudhishthira and Sakuni ; whilst Drona 
and Bhishma, and indeed the Kauravas and the 
other Pdndavas as well, took no part in the gam- 
bling, and were merely lookers-on. 

The incidents of this gambling-match have been 
familiar to every educated Hindu throughout the 
Indian continent for unrecorded centuries. Sakuni 
is accused of having used loaded dice, and thus 
to have won every game unfairly. The infatua- 
tion of Yudhishthira forms an equally important 
feature in the ancient story. He lost all the cattle, 
possessions, and lands at Indraprastha belonging to 
himself and his brethren. Next he staked his 
brethren, one after the other, and lost them. Next 
he staked himself, and still he continued to lose. 

Finally, he was induced to stake Draupadi ; and 
this important throw, like all the others, was won by 
Sakuni. Thus the Pdndavas were stripped of all their 
property ; and they, and their wife Draupadi, w'ere 
reduced to the condition of slaves to the Kauravas, 
by the folly and madness of their elder brother, 
wdiose autliority they had not ventured to set aside. 

At this catastrophe a strange point of law was 
raised, which proves that such reckless gambling- 
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matches were by no means nnfrequent in ancient 
times. A messenger was sent to bring Draupadi 
into the tent, and to inform her that Yudhishthira 
had gambled her away, and that she had thus be- 
come a slave-girl to the Kauravas. When, how- 
ever, she heard what had transpired, she insisted 
upon knowing wdiether Yudhishthira had not made 
himself a slave before he had wagered her, and 
thus lost the power to gamble away the liberty of a 
free woman. No one, however, vouclisafed a reply. 
A scene followed in the gambling-tent which must 
be left to the imagination. Duryodhana and Duh- 
sdsana insulted Draupadi by affecting to treat hOr 
as a slave-girl ; and Blnma and liis younger breth- 
ren were maddened by the sight. Yudhishthira 
hung down his head with shame, but made no 
movement j and his brothers could not act wdthout 
the consent of the elder. Meantime Bhfshma, the 
patriarch, and Drona, the preceptor, could only 
look on with silent horror. At last the dread- 
ful intelligence was carried to the blind Raja 
Dhritardshtra. He at once ordered himself to be 
led to the gambling-tent ; and then commanded 
that Draupadi should be restored to her husbands. 
But the Pandavas were deprived of all their lands 
and possessions, and compelled to go out into the 
jungle for a period of twelve years, and to subsist 
as they best could on fruits and game.^*^ The Pan- 
davas obeyed the Raja without demur ; but as they 
left the old palace Bliima loudly swore that a day 
should come when he would break the thigh of 
Duryodhana and drink the blood of Duhsdsana. 

20 There was a thirteenth year of exile, but the incident is apparently modern. 
See History, vol. i., MahS. Bharata. 
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The adventures of the Pdndavas during their chapter l 
exile throw but little authentic light upon the pre- 
vailing state of life and manners. It will suffice to 
say that after tlie prescribed period, they opened 
up negotiations with the Kauravas for the recovery 
of their lands ; and it is curious to note that these 
negotiations were never carried on in writing, but 
only by word of mouth through messengers, en- 
voys, or heralds. At last war commenced in a otft® . 
savage but natural fashion. The allies on either 
side were marshalled upon the famous plain of 
Kurukshetra,*^^ amidst the deafening noise of drums 
and shells. Then the rival warriors insulted and 
abused each other, until at last they fell to like 
madmen. The battles were little more than single 
combats, in which infuriated savages fought with 
fists and clubs, or kicked and wrestled with their 
legs and arms, or shot arrows, threw stones, or 
hacked and hewed with swords and axes, cutting off 
the head of every enemy that fell. Blnshma was 
slain in a single combat with Arjuna. Drona was 
slain by the brother of Draupadf, Bhhna succeeded 
in defeating Duhsasana, and fulfilled his vow by de- 
capitating him on the field of battle, and drinking 
his blood with savage shouts of exultation. At last 
there was a decisive combat between Arjuna and 
Kama, in which Kama was slain. The Kauravas 
now lost heart. The few' survivors fled from the 
field, excepting Duryodhana, who endeavoured to 

® The plain of Kunikshetra is identified with that of Paniput. It lies to the 
north-west of Delhi, and has been the most famous battle-field in India from 
time immemorial. It was here that Baber fought the great battle in 1525, which 
■virtually established the Mogul dynasty at Delhi ; and it was here that Ahmed 
Shah, the Afghan, inflicted such a crushing blow upon the Malirattas in 1761, as 
practically cleared the way for the establishment of Great Britain as the para- 
mount power. 
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CHAPTER I. conceal himself in a marshy glen. But the Piln- 
dayas felt that so long as their chief enemy was 
aliye, the war might be renewed. Accordingly 
Duryodhana was routed out of his concealment and 
compelled to engage in a final combat wit|^ Bln'ma. 
At length, after a deadly struggle, Blifma is said to 
have struck a foul blow, which broke the thigh of 
his adversary in fulfilment of his vow. Duryodhana 
was left mortally wounded upon the field, and died 
the next day. 

Thus ended the great war of Bhfirata. An 
incident is related of a night attack on the camp of 
the Pindavas ; but the story is simply horrible, 
and merely illustrates the blind madness for revenge 
which characterized all the combatants. The Pdn- 
davas proceeded in triumph to their old home at 
Hastin^pur, and took possession of the entire Raj. 
After this they conquered all the Rajas round about, 
and celebrated the horse sacrifice, known as the As- 
wamedha, by which they asserted their sovereignty. 
Meantime the blind Raja Dhritardslitra and his wife 
Gandharf retired to a hermitage on the banks of tlie 
Ganges, w'-here they ultimately perished miserably 
in a conflagration of the jungle. 


Main tradition 
of the EdmA- 
^ana. 


The main tradition of the Rdmdyana appears 
under very different aspects to that of the Mahd 
Bhdrata, and the surroundings are of a more luxuri- 
ous character. Instead of a colonial settlement, 
like those at Hastindpur and Indraprastha, there 
was the great imperial city of Ayodhyd, the capital 
of a substantive empire, situated on the river Sarayii, 
the modern Gogra, with strong walls, gates, and a 
garrison of archers. Instead of a rude fort there 
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was a magnificent palace, an extensive zenana, and chapter i. 
all the paraphernalia of sovereignty. The Maharaja, 
or great Raja, was not a mere feudal chieftain sur- 
rounded by retainers, but the monarch of an empire, 
with ministers of state and a council of nobles. 

Finally, the exile of Rdma was not brought about 
by a quarrel between rival kinsmen, but by zenana 
intrigues between two jealous and unscrupulous 
queens. The subject matter of the epic has been 
already treated in a separate volume, much in the 
same manner as that of the Mahd Bhdrata. It will 
therefore only be necessary to bring together such 
incidents as will indicate the state of civilization ; and 
these may be considered under four heads, namely : — 

1st. The domestic life of the royal family at 
Ayodhy4. 

2nd. The intrigues of the first queen, and the 
favourite queen, respecting the appointment of the 
heir-apparent. 

3rd. The exile of Rdma. 

4th. The death of the Mahdraja and triumphant 
return of Rdma.^^ 

Mahfiraja Dasaratha was sovereign of the empire 
of Kosala, in the centre of Hindustan ; and a 
descendant of the Suryavansa, or children of the 
Sun. The city of Ayodhyd was the metropolis ; 
and here he dwelt in his palace in all the pride 
and pomp of royalty. He had three queens, by 
whom he had four sons. The first and oldest 

See History, yoI. ii., part iv., RS,mayaiia. — The R^iin&yana also narrates an 
important eveiit, known as the war between Rama and the Rtikshasas, on account 
of the abduction of the wife of Rhma, by Ehvana, the demon Raja of Lankh or 
Ceylon. This event, however, seems to have no real connection with the tradition 
of the exile. It appears to he connected with the life of another Rhnia, who 
was distinguished as the Rama of the Dekhan. It will be brought under review 
in chapter vii., which deals with the history of the Brahmauical revival. 
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Marriage of 
Rama and Sit6. 


queen was named Kausalya, and slie was tlie 
mother of Rama. Tlie youngest and favourite 
queen was named Kaikeyi, and she was the mother 
of Bharata. There was also a third queen, who had 
two sons, but they played such unimportant parts 
in the story, that their names may be passed over 
in silence. 

Rama, the eldest son of the Malniraja, was mar- 
ried to a princess named Sitd. She wms the daughter 
of Janaka, the Raja of the neighbouring kingdom of 
Mithihl, which seems to have generally corresponded 
to the modern country of Tirhoot. The story of 
the marriage is a curious relic of old Hindu life. 
Rdma paid a visit to Mithihi at an early age, and 
found that Si'td was to be given in marriage to tlie 
hero who first succeeded in bending a certain enor- 
mous bow. Many young men had tried to accom- 
plish this feat, but all had failed. Rama, however, 
bent the bow with ease, and tlius obtained his beau- 
tiful bride. The marriage rites were performed by 
Raja Janaka. The sacred fire was burning on the 
altar, and Rama was conducted to it by a procession 
of friends and kinsmen, and stood at the north-east 
corner of the altar. Janaka then brought his 
daughter and placed her by the side of the bride- 
groom ; and Rdma took her by the hand in the pre- 
sence of the fire-deity, and accepted her as his wife. 
The pair were sprinkled with water which had been 
consecrated by the utterance of Vedic hymns; and 
then walked three times round the altar, whilst the 
trumpets were sounded to announce that the mar- 
riage was over.^^ 


It is impossible to avoid noticing’ the striking resemblance between the 
ancient marriage ceremony, as it was performed by oiir Aryan forefathers in their 
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Sliortly after the marriage of Rama a question of 
considerable importance was agitated at the court of 
Ayodliya, namely, the appointment of an heir- 
apparent to the throne under the title of Yuvaraja, 
or “ Little Raja.” According to Hindu usages, the 
heir-apparent was installed as Yuvaraja whilst the 
Maharaja was still living; in order that he might 
relieve the sovereign of the heavier duties of the ad- 
ministration, and prepare himself for the important 
position which he would have to fulfil when he suc- 
ceeded to the throne. But Mahdraja Dasaratha, 
like many other sovereigns, was disinclined to resign 
any share of his power and dignity to a son and 
successor ; and possibly he feared that the appoint- 
ment would lead to a bitter and jealous dispute in 
his own household. He was, however, compelled 
to yield to the popular will. A deputation of minis- 
ters and chieftains waited upon him to express the 
general desire that he should retire from the more 
active duties of the administration, and entrust the 
pow'-er to his eldest son Rama. Accordingly the 
Mahdraja summoned a great council of chieftains 
and people, and publicly announced his intention of 
appointing Rhma to the post of Yuvaraja ; and it 
M^as decided that on the following day the prince 
should be solemnly inaugurated upon the throne 
with all the ancient ceremonial. 


private dwellings, and the more modern rite as it is performed in Christian 
churches. In Protestant countries the fire on the altar has been rejected as Jew- 
ish ; it belongs rather to the old Aryan fire-worship. Again, the use of holy 
water has teen abandoned, although it is nothing more than an old rite of puri- 
fication. But in all essential particulars the ceremony is the same. The bride- 
groom and the bride are still placed before the altar ; and the father of the bride 
gives away his daughter; whilst the bridegroom takes her hand in his, and 
pledges his troth in the presence of the altar, although the fire is wanting. — 
History, vol. ii., Ramayana, ch. v. 


CHAPTER I. 


Appointment of 
“ Little Raja,” 
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Intrigues of 
first c^ueen. 


Whilst these proceedings were transpiring before 
the public eye, intrigues were already in progress 
> within the palace walls. Kausalya, the first queen, 
was naturally deeply interested in the movement 
which would secure the succession to her son Rama ; 
and there seems no question that R4ma, as the 
eldest son, had the strongest claim to the post of 
Yuvaraja. But Kaikeyi, the youngest queen, had 
long maintained an extraordinary influence on the 
aged Mahdraja by reason of her youth and beauty ; 
and it was feared that she would cajole the old sove- 
reign into nominating her own son Bharata. Accord- 
ingly the whole business had been kept a profound 
secret from Kaikeyi. She had even been induced 
to allow her son Bharata to pay a visit to her own 
father, without suspecting that the only object was 
to get him out of the city until Rama had been in- 
stalled, and consequently only exulting with all a 
mother’s pride in the expected meeting between her 
son and her father. 

The great council was over, and preparations 
were on foot for the inauguration. Kaikeyi was 
unconsciously sitting in her own apartment, ex- 
pecting a visit from the Maharaja. Meantime her 
old nurse happened to ascend the roof of the palace, 
and there beheld the blaze of illuminations and 
general rejoicings ; and at the same time was told 
that on the following morning Rama was to be en- 
throned as Yuvaraja. The woman had been too 
long familiar with zenana intrigues not to perceive 
at once that her mistress had been outwitted by the 
first queen ; that Kausalyd had procured the absence 
of Bharata in order to secure the installation of her 
own son Rdrna. She accordingly carried the terrible 
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news to Kaikeyi, and threw the favourite beauty chapteui. 
into a vindictive fury, which is only conceivable in 
such a hot-bed of jealousy as an oriental zenana. 

Kaikeyi threw off all her jewels and ornaments, 
and scattered them over the floor. She then untied 
her long black hair, and dishevelled it over her 
shoulders, and cast herself upon the ground, and 
poured out a flood of tears. 

Meantime the old Maharaja, knowing that he had TheMaMmja 
difficult news to communicate to his young and 
favourite wife, proceeded to her apartments in the 
vain hope of reconciling her to the appointment of 
Rffina. But when he saw her weeping and fainting 
upon tho. floor, he felt that he was powerless. She 
was deaf to all entreaties and explanations; and 
when he began to moan and wail she was heed- 
less of all his affliction. Only one thing would 
content her, namely, that Riima should be banished 
to the jungle, and that her own son Bharata should 
be appointed Yuvaraja. She cared not for the long- 
established custom of the family, nor for the remon- 
strances of the great council, nor for the disappoint- 
ment of the people in general. R4ma was to be 
exiled, and Bharata was to be installed. The result 
may be anticipated. The Maharaja was threatened 
and caressed by turns, until at last he yielded to the 
strong will and blandishments of the imperious 
beauty, and engaged that Rdma should be banished 
from the realm, and that Bharata should be en- 
throned in his room. 

Next morning there was a scene. The city had EAma’s exile, 
been kept awake throughout the night by the joyful 
preparations for the installation of R4ma, whilst the 
country people had been pouring in from all the vil- 
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lages round about to witness the imposing ceremony. 
Meantime the Malidraja had repented his promise of 
the previous night, and^^would gladly have escaped 
from its fulfilment p but Kaikeyf held liim to her 
purpose, like a tigress caring only for her young- 
Rdma was summoned to the palace, but instead of 
hearing that he was appointed Yuvaraja*, he was 
coldly told by Kaikeyi that he was to go into exile 
for fourteen years, and that Bharata was to fill the 
post. Rama, however, bore the sudden and as- 
tounding news Vith all the self-repression of a 
trained Asiatic. He betrayed neither grief nor 
disappointment, but only professed his desire to 
obey the will of his father. He then carried the 
dreadful tidings to his mother Kausalyd, who was 
almost broken-hearted by the shock. She had ex- 
pected that her son would have ultimately become 
the Mahdraja, whilst she herself exercised supreme 
dominion over the whole zenana. But the one 
hope of her life was shattered to the dust. Her 
beloved son was to be separated from her probably 
for ever; and she had nothing before her but a joy- 
less widowhood, exposed to the taunts and triumphs 
of her younger rival. In her first exasperation she 
declared that the Mahdraja liad lost his senses; and 
she implored Rdma to take the initiative and place 
him in confinement, and assume the royal power. 
But Rdma refused to commit such an act of dis- 
obedience and disloyalty. He returned to his own 
house, and informed his wife Sitd of all that had 
occurred ; and the young wife, as was only natural, 
received the intelligence in a widely different spirit 
from Kausalya. She cared for no hardships and no 
privations, provided only that she might accompany 
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her husband into tlie jungle ; and Rdma was at last chapter i. 
induced to permit her to share his banishment. 
Lakshmana, a brother of Eama, was also allowed to 
accompany the exiles. 

Tlie narrative of the banishment would seem to 
imply that such catastrophes were by no means un- 
frequent in ancient time. The royal charioteer was Route of the 

-1 exiles. 

ordered to drive the exiles to the frontier ; and*there 
they were well entertained by a Raja of the Bheels, 
named Guha, who seems to have been in friendly 
alliance with Kosala. The charioteer then returned 
to Ayodhyd, whilst the exiles crossed the river 
Ganges to the southern bank. During the passage 
Sftd offered up a prayer to the river goddess for the 
safe return of her husband at the termination of his 
banishment ; and she made a vow that if her 
prayers were answered, she would present the god- 
dess with large offerings of flesh-meat and spirituous 
liquors. The exiles next proceeded to the hermit- 
ages of the Brdhmans at Pray%a; the holy spot 
where the Ganges and Jumna form a junction. 

From Praydga they crossed the Jumna, and SM 
repeated to the goddess of that river the prayers 
and vows which - she had already offered to the 
Ganges. Finally, they took up their abode on 
the hill Chitra-kiita in Bundelkund, where they 
dwelt for many days in a hut constructed of trees 
and leaves. 

Before Rdma reached Ghitra-kiita, his aged 
father Dasaratha had expired from grief in his palace 
at Ayodhyd. The event is related with many strik- 
ing incidents illustrative of ancient Hindu civiliza- 
tion. It transpired in the apartments of the first 
queen Kausalyd. At midnight the old Maharaja 
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Death of the 


found tliat his soul was departing- to the abode of 
Yania ; and he yielded up tlie ghost with a longing 
cry for his exiled son. The queen was so affected 
by the shock that she fell into a deep swoon, which 
continued throughout the night. Early morning 
dawned, and the ordinary life of the palace com- 
menced as usual. The servants, male and female, 
were bi’inging in water and perfumes, as well as the 
early morning refreshment which is so general 
throughout India. Bards and eulogists, according 
to custom, were singing the praises of the Mahilraja. 
The appearance of the sovereign was expected every 
moment, for no one was conscious of the calamity 
that had occurred. At last the ladies of the zenana 
proceeded to awaken the Mahdraja ; and then they 
found that he was dead in the chamber of Kausalyd. 
At once the palace resounded with their shrieks 
and screams. The fatal news spread throughout 
the royal household that the sovereign was no more. 
The utmost confusion and excitement broke up the 
calm of early morning. The ministers of state hur- 
ried to the chamber, and confirmed the fatal tidings. 
Mahdraja Dasaratha had breathed his last. 

The circumstances which followed furnish a 
glimpse of the political life in the old empire of Ko- 
sala. Neither of the sons of the deceased Mahdraja 
■was present at Ayodhyd. Bharata had gone to the 
city of his grandfather, accompanied by one of his 
brothers ; and Edma had gone into exile with the 
remaining brother. Consequently it was necessary 
to defer the funeral ceremony until it cfeuld be 
conducted by the son who was to succeed to the 
throne. For this purpose the remains of the de- 
ceased Mahdraja were placed for preservation in a 
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large cauldron of oil. The council was assembled 
on the following day, and the nomination of the 
deceased Maharaja was accepted. The exile of 
Rdma was considered to disqualify him for succeed- 
ing to the throne ; and messengers were sent to 
bring Bharata to Ayodhya with all speed. 

Bharata hastened to the capital, but on his arrival 
he is said to have refused to ascend the throne to 
the exclusion of his elder brother. Before this point 
could be settled, it was necessary that he should 
superintend the burning of the royal remains, and 
perform the thirteen days of mourning. The body 
of the deceased Mahtiraja was placed upon a litter, 
and covered wdth garlands, and sprinkled with 
incense. The funeral procession then moved slowly 
along to the place of burning without the city. 
First walked the bards and eulogists, chanting the 
praises of the deceased Mahdraja in melancholy 
strains. Next appeared the royal widows on foot, 
with their long lolack hair dishevelled over their 
shoulders, shrieking and screaming as they moved 
along. Next came the royal litter borne by the 
servants of tlie Maharaja, with the sacred fire ever 
burning; whilst the insignia of royalty were held 
over the royal coiqjse,— the white umbrella of sove- 
reignty, and the jewelled chamaras of hair waving 
to and fro. Bharata and his brother walked close 
behind, weeping very bitterly, and holding on to 
tlie litter with their hands. Other servants fol- 
lowed in chariots, and distributed funeral gifts 
amongst the surrounding multitude. The place 
of burning wms a desolate spot on the bank of the 
river Sarayu. There the funeral pile wms prepared, 
and the, royal corjise was reverently placed thereon ; 
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and animals were sacrificed, and their flesh placed 
upon the pile, together with boiled rice, oil, and 
ghee. Bharata fired the pile, which was con- 
sumed amidst the cries of the women, and the 
lamentations of the vast multitude. Bharata and 
his brother then poured out libations of water to re- 
fresh the soul of their departed father; and the 
mourners returned to the gloomy city. For ten 
days Bharata lamented for his father on a mat 
of kusa grass. On the tenth day he purified 
himself- On the twelfth day he performed the 
Srdddha, or offering of cakes and other food to the 
soul of his father. On the thirteenth day he return- 
ed to the place of burning, accompanied by his bro- 
ther, and threw all the remains of tlie deceased 
sovereign into the river ; and thus the funeral rites 
of Mahfiraja Dasaratha were brought to a close. 

According to the Rdmayana, Bliarata subse- 
quently undertook a journey into tlie jungle, in 
order to offer the Raj to his elder brother Rdma ; 
and the interview between the two brothers on the 
hill of Chitra-kuta is described at considerable 
length. But the incidents, although interesting in 
themselves, are somewhat apocryphal, and throw no 
light upon ancient manners and usages.^'^ Rdma is 
said to have refused the Raj ; and Bharata returned 
to Ayodhyd to rule the empire of Kosala in the 
name of his elder brother. At this point the original 
tradition of the exile of Rdma seems to have term- 
inated ; and it will suffice to add that at the expira- 
tion of the fourteen years of banishment Rama re- 
turned to Ayodhyd with his wife and brother, and 

The details Trill be found in History, vol. ii. part iv., Ehm&yana, chap. xiii. 
xiv. etc. 
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was solemnly installed on the throne of Kosala by 
the faithful and loyal Bharata.^® 

The broad distinction between the life of the 
ancient Rishis, and that of the ancient Kshatriyas, 
has already been pointed out. There was an 
equally wide difterence in their respective destinies. 
The Vedic Rishis, who chaunted hymns and offered 
sacrifice on the banks of the rivers of the Punjab, 
have left no relic of their existence beyond the 
picture of domestic and religious life which is re- 
flected in the hymns of the Rig-Veda. For thou- 
sands of years they may have cultivated their fields, 
and grazed their cattle and horses, whilst developing 
a religious culture which was to revolutionize the 
old primitive worship of Hindustan. But for ages 
the Rishis have disappeared from the religious life 


The original tradition of the exile of Pthma is to be found in the Buddhist 
chronicles, and is exhibited at length in chapter iii. on the life and teachings of 
Gotama Buddha. 

But the Ehmhyana contains an account of the exile, which belongs to a much 
later period, and cannot apparently have any connection with the earlier tradi- 
tion. According to this later story, Ehma spent thirteen years of his exile in 
wandering with his wife and brother from one Brahmanical hermitage to another, 
in the country between the river Ganges and the rirer Godaveii. These journey- 
inga extended from the hill Chitra-khta in Bundelkund, to the modern town of 
Nasik, near the sources of the Godaveri, about seventy-five miles to the north- 
west of the modern town of Bombay. The hermitages are said to have been 
occupied by the old Pvishis who composed the Vedic hymns, and who are repre- 
sented as BiAhmans, although they must have flourished ages before the appear- 
ance of the Bra.hraans. The whole narrative may therefore he dismissed as apocry- 
phal ; as a mythical' invention of comparatively modern date, intended as an 
introduction to the tradition of another and later Eatna, who may be distinguished 
as the Eama of the Dekhan. Tliis Ehma of the Dekhan is represented to have 
carried on a great religious war against a Eaja named Eavana, who was sove- 
reign of the island of Ceylon, anciently known as Lankh. Eavana and his sub- 
jects are .termed Ekkshasas or demons ; but there is reason to believe that they 
represent the Buddhists ; and if so, the war could not have been carried on during 
the Vedic period, but during the Brahmanical revival, which seems to have com- 
menced between the sixth and eighth centuries of the Christian era, and to have 
continued until our own time. It will accordingly be treated in chapter vii. 
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of India ; and their strains of natural piot j have 
died out of the land like a poet’s dream. 

The Kshatriyas were men of a far different 
calibre. They were the conquerors of Hindustan, 
and they must have possessed a history ; and though 
the annals of the conquest were not perhaps written 
in books, they were doubtless preserved for centuries 
as songs or ballads in the memory of the bards. 
But during a later age of Brahinanieal revival they 
were lost in religious revolution, or converted into 
vehicles or parables for Brahinanieal teacliing. 
Every element of historical value was eliminated. 
Genealogies were fabricated by unscrupulous Brdh- 
nians for the purpose of tracing the descent of exist- 
ing royal houses to the Sun and Moon, to ancient 
Bishis who composed the Vedic liynms, or to heroes 
who were present at the Swayanivara of Draupadl, 
or fought in the war of Malui Bliarata. Chrono- 
logy was perverted by caprice or imagination. 
Thousands of years were assigned to a single reign. 
The result is that to this day the eras of the Vedic 
hymns, the war of the Maha Bharata, tlie exile of 
Rdma, and the invasion of Hindustan by the Vedic 
Aryans, are as utterly unknown as the date of Stone- 
henge. 

But although the chronology is liopelessly lost, 
some idea of the progress of the Aryan invasion may 
be derived from a consideration of the face of tlie 
country. The Punjab has already been indicated 
as the Indian home of the Vedic Kshatri^'as ; and 
consequently the basis for all military operations on 
the part of the Vedic Aryans against the aboriginal 
or non-Vedic population of the valleys of tlie Ganges 
and Jumna. It is a compact territory lying to the 
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north-west of Hindustan ; and is watered by the 
Indus and its tributaries, which appear on the map 
like the sacred candlestick with seven branches.^® 
The most eastern tributary of the Indus was the 
river Saraswati, wliich formerly separated the Pun- 
jab from Hindustan. Indeed the Saras watf was 
to the Vedic Aryans what the river Jordan was' to 
the Israelites. It cut tliem off from the rich valleys 
of the Jumna and Ganges, which lay stretclied out 
before them like a land of promise to the Rishis 
a land flowing with milk and butter ; to the Ksha- 
triyas a land of flesh-meat and savoury game. 

The area of the Aryan invasion thus comprised 
the greater part of the region between the tributaries 
of the Indus and the basin of tlie Brahmaputra; 
although the stream of Aryan conquest had probably 
spent its force before it reached Bengal. This area, 
known as Hindustan, was traversed from the west 
to the east by the rivers Jumna and Ganges, which 
appear on the map like an irregular two-pronged 
fork. The two prongs take their rise in the Hima- 
layas near the sources of the Indus, and bend roufid 
in two parallel lines towards the south-east, until 
they converge, and form a junction at Allahabad, 
the ancient Prayfiga, in the centre of Hindustan. 
The united streams then flow in one current from 
Allahabad, in an easterly direction towards the 
ancient city of Gour. There the river elbows 
round towmrds the south, and diverges into two 
channels, known as the Hooghly and the Ganges, 


'•“*> The Tunjab literally signifies the land of the five rivers, namely, the 
Indus, the Jhelum, the Cheiiab, the Eavee, and the Sutlej. To these may be 
add«d the Beas and the Saraswati, making seven rivers in all. 
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CHAPTER 1. wliich form the delta at the head of the Bay of 
Bengal. 

imporfy of The one point of paramount importance in all 
Hindustan is Allahabad, the ancient Praydga, which 
is seated at the junction of the Jumna and Ganges. 
Here the Vedic Rishis, inspired alike by poetic 
fancy and religious fervour, would approach tho 
union of the two river deities with reverential awe. 
Here the Aryan Kshatriyas, with true military in- 
stinct, appear to have constructed a fortress whicli 
secured all the conquests on the upper valleys of tho 
Jumna and Ganges, and overawed all lower Bengal. 
Accordingly Rajpoot tradition points to Praydga as 
the most ancient city of the Rajpoots or sons of 
Rajas.^'^ It was the holiest place of sacrifice for tho 
Rishis, and the^mosfc commanding stronghold for the 
Kshatriyas, in all Hindustan. 

Three probable The Vedic Aryans thus probably held the val- 

Inies of Aryau . 

fotresses. jgyg gf Jumua aiicl Ganges by three linos of 
fortresses, as indicated in the map. The first line 
w^ould be formed by Indraprastha and Hastiiiapur 
at the northern entrance to the two valleys. The 
second line would be formed by four fortresses, each 
of which may have been situated about half way 
down their respective rivers, namely, at Agra on tho 
Jumna, at Kanouj on the Ganges, at Lucknow on tho 
Goomti, and at Ayodhyd on the Gogra. Further 
to the south and east there would be a third line of 
fortresses along the main stream of the Ganges, and 
chiefly at the junctions of rivers, namely, at Allaha- 
bad at the junction of the Jumna and Ganges; 




Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. i., chap, iv., p. 
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at Benares near the junction of the Groomti and chapter i. 
Ganges ; at Patali-putra near the junction of the 
Sone, tlie Gogra, and the Ganges ; and at Gour 
near tlie point wliere tlie main stream diverges into 
the Ilooghly and Ganges. 

It may thus be assumed that ancient Hindustan 
was occupied by at least ten Vedic Aiyan fortresses, 
which were destined to become the capitals of king- 
doms, the emporiums of trade, and the centres of 
religious tliought. They would appear arranged in 
three lines of advance, illustratine three distinct stages of 

^ ^ Aryan invasion, 

stages of Aryan invasion, namely — the colonial, the 
conquering, and the imperial. During the colonial 
period the Vedic . Aryans probably occupied the 
lands round Indraprastha and Hastinapur on the 
upper courses of the Jumna and Ganges. During 
the conquering period they may have advanced half 
way down tlie four important rivers which water 
northern Hindustan, and established a line of fort- 
resses at Agra, Kanouj, Lucknow, and Ayodhyd. 

During the imperial jieriod they may have estab- 
lished a third line of fortified capitals at the junc- 
tions or divergence of rivers, namely — at Allahabad, 

Benares, Patali-putra, and Gour.^® 

The Aryan conquest of Hindustan must have 
convulsed northern India, but all memories of the 
struggle are buried beneath a jungle of legend. It 
was a fabled war of gods against demons; the 
invaders were Aryan devatas, the deities of fire and 

The above description of Vedic Aryan fortresses in Hindustan is of course 
conjectural. Tatali-putra, soraevvbcro near the modern Patna, became the metro- 
polis of the Gangetic emi)ire of Magadha. Gour, at the elbow of the Ganges, 
may possibly have been of Turanian rather than Aryan origin. According to 
old Persian tradition Gour was founded by a conqueror from Hooch Behar, a ter- 
ritory in tire nciglihourliood of the opposite elbow of the river Brahmaputra. 
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CHAPTER I. light, the fair-complexioned heroes from tlie high 
ArlStavMion. of ancieiit Persia. The enemies against wliom 
they contended, and whom they drove slowly into 
the east and south, were the earth-born demons of 
ancient India; the black-skinned barbarians, who 
are described with all those exaggerations of hatred 
and distorted fancy with which cultured invaders 
generally regard a race of fierce aborigines. Those 
non-Aryan races w’^ere called Dasjiis, Daityas, 
Asuras, Rakshasas, and Nagas. They were depicted 
as giants, man-eaters, hobgoblins, gliosts, and ser- 
pent kings. In other words, they propitiated ghosts 
and serpents, and were' identified with the deities 
they worshipped. But still there are traces amongvst 
the non-Aryan races of widely different stages of 
civilization. The giant cannibals, who haiiiitcd 
jungles and infested villages, Averc probably savages 
of a low type; but the Nagas, or serpent- worship- 
pers, who lived in crowded cities, and were famous 
for their beautiful women and cxhaustlcss treasures, 
were doubtless a civilized people, living under an 
organized government. Indeed, if any infercnco 
can be drawn from the epic legends, it ‘wo uld l)o that 
prior to the Aryan conquest, the Naga Rajas were 
ruling powers, who had cultivated tlie arts of luxury 
to an extraordinary degree, and yet succeeded in 
maintaining a protracted struggle against the Aryan 
invaders. 


Traditions of 
the Ndgas, or 
serpent-wor- 
shippeis. 


The traditions of the Ndgas are obscure in tlie 
extreme. They point, however, to tho existence of 
an ancient Ndga empire in the Dekhan, having its 
capital in the modern town of Ntlgpore; and itgnay 
be conjectured that prior to the Aryan invasion the 
Ndga Rajas exercised an imperial power over tho 
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great or part of tlie Punjab and Hindustan. Repre- chapter i. 
sentatives of tliis ancient people are still living in 
eastern Bengal, and beyond tlie north-east frontier, 
under tlie names of Nagas and Ndgbansis ; but they 
are Turanians of a low type, and retain no traces of 
tlioir origin beyond rude legends of their descent 
from some serpent ancestor, and vague memories of 
liaving immigrated from Nagpore."® They may be 
ranked amongst the so-called aborigines, who have 
cither no religion at all, or are becoming sliglitly 
Ilindiiized. They are tlie relics of an extinct nation- 
ality, and have outlived their race. But references 
.to the ancient Naga cmiiirc abound in Hindu story. 

The cloaraiicc of the junglo at Indra-prastha was 
elfectcd by the o-Kpulsion of the Niigas. One of the 
heroes of the ]\Iaha Bharata had an amour with the 
daughter of a Naga Raja.'"’ The Aryan conquest of 
ITayaga, and other parts in India, are mythically 
described as a great sacrifice of serpents.^^ Occa- 
sional references to the Ndgas will also appear here- 
after in Buddhist and Brahmanical legend; and to 
this day, traces of the Ndgas are to be found in 
numerous sculptures of the old serpent gods, and in 
the nomenclature of towns and villages from Ndg- 
])oro in the Dekhan, to Tanja-nagarum, the modern 
Tan I ore, in the south-east coast of the remote 
Peninsula. 

'The seriieiit worship of the Nagas has formed a serpenpyr- 

1 I _ ° . ship: itsphalho 

powerful stimulus to religious thought from time im- ciiaracter. 
memorial. The serpent, with its poisoned fang, its 
association with the pliallus, and its fabled homes in 


Dalton's Dnscriplivo Ethnology of Bengal, pp. 169, 231, etc. 

See ante, p. 30. 

History, vul. i., part v., Malih Bhhrntn,'"pp. 46, 74,^41, 411, et neq. 
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CHAPTER I. the under world, seems so suggestive of all that is 
terrible, sensational, and mysterious in humanity, 
that it will lead the imagination far beyond the 
limits of experience, unless the attention is strictly 
confined to actual data. The European regards the 
serpent with an instinctive antipathy ; and such 
may liave been the feeling of the Aryan invaders.®^ 
But this antipathy is by no means shared by the 
masses. The Aryan element is perhaps weakest in 
Bengal, and amongst the Dravidian populations of 
the south 5 and there the serpent is regarded as a 
beneficent deity, and is approached with reverential 
awe. It is propitiated as the deity of a tree, as the 
guardian of secret treasure, as the domestic god of 
the family or household, and as a symbol of the 
power of reproduction. In Bengal barren wives 
creep into the jungle to propitiate the serpent of a 
tree with an offering of milk, in the simple faith that 
by the favour of the serpent deity they may become 
mothers. Under such kindly aspects the poisoned 
fang is forgotten, and the reptile is invested with a 
benevolent character. But there are strong reasons 
to suspect tliat the worship of the snake, and the 
practice of snake charming, formed important ele- 
ments in an old materialistic religion, which may 
at one time have prevailed amongst the Dravidian 
populations, and of which the memory still lingers 
throughout the greater part of India. In the later 
mythological system, the world itself is supported 
by the great serpent ; whilst Siva and Durgd, the 

*2 The great go A of the later Aryans was Vishnu, a spiritual conception of a 
supreme deity which grew out of the worship of the sun god. The antipathy of 
Vishnu towards the Nhgas, is shown by his being represented as riding on the 
man-bird Garnda, the devourer of seipents and remorseless enemy of the serpent 


race. 
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deities of death and reproduction, are represented chapter i. 
with cobras in their hands as symbolical of their 
supposed powers.*^^ 

The results of the collision between the nature t°eeHuatw'e 
worship of the Aryans, and the phallic worship of JhlfucVorW 
the Ndgas and Dravidians, must be in a great measure 
left to conjecture. But one new and important form of 
religious thought appears to have been an outgrowth 
of the collision, and has for thousands of years exer- 
cised a paramount influence over the Indian mind. 

This was Brahmanism, or the worship of the supreme 
spirit as Brahma, wliich was taught by a class of 
holy men or sacred philosophers, known as Brah- 
mans. This religious question, however, must be 
reserved for a separate chapter. Meantime it may 
be as well to bring under review such information as 
can be gathered from ancient legends and inscrip- 
tions regarding’ the original forms of government 
which prevailed in India, and to ascertain how far 
tliey may be traced in the governments of modern, 
times. 

The political organization of the people of India, ® 
whether Aryan or Dravidian, seems to have borne a landholder, 
general resemblance to that of the Teutonic people. 


The part played hy the serpent in the later mythological systems of the 
HindCis, will he further illustrated in cloaliiig with the history of the Brahmanical 
revival in chap. vii. It may, however, be remarked that the worship of the ser- 
pent was almost universal in ancient times. It appears in Egypt as well as in 
India ; in the garden of Eden where it tempted Eve, and in the temple of Jeru- 
salem where it was broken up by Hezekiah. According to G-reek tradition the 
Scythian race was fabled to be descended from Herakles and the serpent woman 
Eoh’diia (Herod, iv. 9, 10) ; and tlie people of Burma claim to be descended in a 
like manner from a motber half serpent and half woman. Doubtless it was the 
traditional hatred of the serpent, combined with a inorbid animosity against ffie 
fair sex, that led Milton to personify Sin as 

“ W Oman to the waist and fair, 

But ended foul in many a scaly fold.” 
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CHAPTER I. It originated in the clearance of primeval forests by 
the pioneers of humanity. Bands of colonists appear 
like the Pandavas to liave migrated from some 
parent settlement, and cleared the jungle witli tire 
and axe ; and finally to have established new homes 
and means of livelihood, witliout throwing off the 
ties of allegiance and kindred to the parent stem.®^ 
Every new clearance gradually grew into a village ; 
and every village became subject to tliose internal 
changes and revolutions which are inseparable from 
the progress of the human race. In the first instance 
the village was probably formed by a group of 
colonists, who cultivated the lands in their collective 
capacity for their common benefit ; and it is not 
improbable that in this primitive stage of colonial 
society, the rude system of polyandry prevailed 
similar to that which wms practised by the P4n- 
davas. But the idea of landed property seems 
from a very remote antiquity to have followed 
a corresponding development to those of mar- 
riage and family. In due course the village com- 


Besides tlie mythic account of the colonization of Indraprastha by the 
pandavas, which is to be found in its original form in History, vol. i., Mahh 
Bharata, chap, v., a valuable tradition has been preserved of the colonization of 
the great forest in the southern peninsula, which was carried out in the days of 
the old Eajas of Chola, or Chola mandalum, the Choromandel or Coromandel of 
the seventeenth century. In ancient times the kingdom of Chola occupied tlie 
lower Carnatic between the eastern ghats and the sea ; but the region north of 
the river Palar was a dense jungle. According to a legend preserved in the 
Mackenzie manuscripts, a Eaja of Chola took a Xhga lady, either as his wife 
or concubine, by whom he had a son whom the jinople would not accept as 
their Eaja. Accordingly the prince went out with a miscellaneous band of 
emigrants, slaves and volunteers, and began to make clearances and establish 
villages in the forest northward of the Palar. During the first six years no share of 
tl^ crops was to be claimed by the Chola Eaja. For the seventh year of cultiva- 
tion the emigrants w'ere to pay one -tenth of the produce as land tax; for the 
eighth year one-ninth ; for the ninth year one-eighth ; and for the tenth year one- 
seventh ; and for all following j'cars one-sixth. See Mackenzie Msk in the 
Library of the Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. i. 
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prised a community of independent liouseholders, 
each of whom had his own family, his own home- 
stead, his one separate parcel of arable land for cul- 
tivation, and a common right to the neighbouring 
pastures. The multiplication of families was fol- 
lowed by new clearances ; and thus the deep forest 
was more and more brought under the subjection of 
man, and cultivation advanced with the increase of 
the population. But whilst the individual house- 
holder was the supreme head of his own family 
within the limits of his own homestead, he was 
bound as a member of the village community to 
conform to all its multifarious rules and usages as 
regards the order of cultivation, and the common 
rights of his neighbours to graze their cattle on the 
pastures.- In the present day the independence and 
privacy of the family are maintained by the Hindus 
to an extent which renders their domestic life a 
sealed book to Europeans ; whilst land is regarded 
more and more in the light of property, belonging 
as strictly to the family as the homestead in which 
they dwell.®® The ancient village community of 
independent landholders, governed by common rules 
and usages, naturally acquired a political organiza- 
tion of its own. It comprised the homesteads of 


Maine’s Lectures on Village Communities. Stubbs’s CoiLstitutional History 
of England, cliaps. ii. and iii. Elpliiustone’s History of India, Book II. chap. ii. 
As regards the Teutonic communities Sir Henry Maine observes that the land was 
always originally distributed into exactly equal proportions, corresponding to the 
number of families in the township ; and that at first the proprietary equality of 
these families was further secured by a periodical re-distribution of the several 
consignments. He adds that traditions of this periodical distribution are still 
preserved in Indian villages, and that the disuse of the practice is sometimes 
mentioned as a grievance. Some further evidence as regards the existence of 
these traditions would be valuable. Probably they refer to the ancient system of 
cultivation, known as the Joom system, in which a portion of ihe jungle is burnt 
down and serves as manure. This system is still in vogue amongst hill tribes, 
and necessitates an annual removal to different lands during a period of ten years. 


CHAPTHEl. 
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CHAPTER I. the diiFereiit families ; the several allotments of 
arable lands ; and the common land for pasture. Its 
affairs were conducted by a council of elders ; or by 
the council in association with a head man, who was 
either elected to the post by the village community, 
or succeeded to it as a hereditary right."® 

viijageoffioiaia Tlic villaue tlius becamc not only the basis of a 
political organization, but the type of the kingdom 
of which it was an individual member. The head 
man corresponded to the Raja ; the council of elders 
to the council of chiefs and people. At a later 
period of development each village had its own 
officials, such as the accountant, the watchman,®^ the 
priest, the physician, and the musician. It also had 
its own artisans, as tlie blacksmith, the carpenter, 
the worker in leather, the tailor, the potter, and the 
barber. These officers and artisans were generally 
hereditary, and were supported by grants of land 
rent free, or by fees contributed by the landholders 
in grain or perhaps in money. 

The general typo of a Hindu villngo remains much the same in the present 
day, hut in the course of ages the organization of individual villages has heeii 
greatly modified by their individual histories, especially as regards tlio mode of 
paying the annual land revenue to the ruling power. Three different revenue 
systems may he especially mentioned, namely, the village joint-rent system, the 
ryotwary, and the zemindary. Under the joint-rent system, the inhabitants of 
each village pay through their head man a yearly lump sum for the whole of 
their lands ; and thus they are left to allot to each one of their number the lands 
he is to cultivate and the yearly contribution he is to pay. In the ryotwary system 
the government talces the rent direct from each individual ryot, or village land- 
holder. In the zemindary system the revenue is collected through a middle man, 
known as a zemindar, whose powers vary with circumstances, and range from those 
of a tax collector to those of a baron. 

Eesides the village landholders there are four other classes, namely, permanent 
tenants, temporary tenants, labourers, and shopkeepers. But wherever there are 
village landholders, they form the first class of inhabitants. 

The duties of the watchman are more multifarious than the name seems to 
convey. He is the guardian of boundaries, public and private. He watches the 
crops, and is the public guide and messenger. Ho observes all the arrivals and 
departures ; and next to the'head man, is the principal officer of police. 
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The ties which bound these villages together in 
groups were never very strong. Mann refers to 
lords of ten, twenty, a hundred, and a thousand 
villages ; and traces of the ancient distribution are 
still lingering in such names as pergunnah and 
zillah. Since the introduction of the British govern- 
ment as the paramount power the villages still re- 
main, but have been grouped into districts, and 
placed under the charge of district officers, accord- 
ing to the convenience of the local administration. 
In this way the villages have existed in some shape 
from time immemorial. Towns have grown out of 
the villages, or been formed of clusters of villages. 
To use the words of Lord Metcalfe, the village 
communities are little republics, having nearly 
everything they can want within themselves, and 
almost independent of any foreign relations. They 
seem to last wlien nothing else lasts. Dynasty after 
dynasty remains the same ; revolution succeeds to 
revolution ; Hindu, Patan, Mogul, Mahratta, Sikh, 
English, are all masters in turn ; but the village 
community remains the same.” 


Report of Select Committee of House of Commons, 1832. Quoted by 
Elphinstone. The village system, prevails over the greater part of India, but has 
faded away from Bengal. 


CHAPTEB, I. 


Groups of vil- 
lages formed 
into provinces. 



CHAPTER 11. 


Obscure origin 
of the Brah- 
mans : a sacred 
caste of heredi- 
tary priests. 


CHAPTER IL 


RETROSPECT OF BRAHMxVNIC INDIA. 


The origin of the Brdlimans is one of the most 
obscure points in the annals of ancient India. They 
are barely rVientioned in the Vedic hymns, and 
certainly were not recogni2ed as a dominant hier- 
archy during the period when the Vedic Aryans 
were as 3^et confined to the Punjab. But in every 
later stage of their history, and down to the present 
day", they have been represented as a hereditary and 
exclusive caste of holy men, specially created out 
of the mouth of the god Brahma for the performance 
of sacrificial rites, and also for the conservation of 
sacred learning, and the interpretation of tlie San- 
skrit scriptures, which are emphatically known as 
the Vedas.^ Moreover, throughout the whole of 

1 Further particulars respecting the BrS-hnians and the Vedas will he found in 
the two previous volumes of the History which deal with the Ilindd Epics and the 
Laws of Manu. But the following details will suffice to explain the statemqiit in the 
text. 

The Hindus are divided into an infinite nnmher of castes, according to their 
hereditary trades and professions ; but in the present day they are nearly all 
comprehended in four great castes, namely, the Brahmans, or priests; the Ksha- 
triyiis, or soldiers ; the Vaisysas, or merchants ; and the Sddras, or servile class. 
The BiAhmans are the mouth of Brahma ; the Kshatriyas are his arms ; the 
Vaisysas are his thighs ; and the Siidras are his feet. 

The three first castes of priests, soldiers, and merchants, are distinguished from 
the fourth caste of Siidras hy the thread, or paita, which is worn depending from 
the left shoulder and resting on the right side below the loins. The investiture 
usually takes place between the eighth and twelfth year, and is known as the 
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tlieir history, and down to a comparatively modern chapter ii. 
date, tlieir claims to the respect of all other castes 
appear to have increased from age to age ; until at 
last they have been hedged around with a super- 
stitious reverence approaching to worship. Not- 
withstanding the spread of western civilization and 
enlightenment, this reverence for tlie Brdhmans 
continues to retain a deep and inscrutable hold 
upon the imagination of the masses. It is no dis- 
grace, but rather a religious duty, and an act of 
religious merit, for the mightiest Raja to pay 
homage to the meanest Brdhman ; and this convic- 
tion is strengthened by the ignorant belief that the 
blessing of a Brahman will be followed by good 
fortune and prosperity, w'hilst his curse will bring 
the direst calamities upon the impious offender. 
iVIoreoverj even those Brdhmans who have never 
exercised any religious or priestly calling, and have 
dev^oted themselves to secular concerns, are still 
regarded as of divine origin, and consequently 
entitled to homage. The Brdhman sepoy will 
implicitly obey his commanding officer, although 
of an inferior caste ; but when the military duty is 
over, and the uniform is laid aside, the officer falls 
back into his inferior position and propitiates the 
Brdhman with reverential awe. 

The secular Brdhmans, however, may be excluded 
for the present Rom all consideration. They were 

second birch, and those who are invested are termed the “ twice born.” It is 
difficult to say whether the thread indicates a separation between the conquerors 
and the conquered ; or whether it originated in a religious investiture from which 
Sildras were excluded. 

As regards the four Vedas, the Eig-Veda is the oldest and most important. 

The Eig-Veda is divided into three portions, each of which indicates a certain 
stage in religious development, namely, the hymn of prayer and praise, the 
sacrificial ritual, and the metaphysical worship of the supreme spirit under a variety 
of names. Technically they are known as mantras, brahmana.s, and upanishads. 

o 
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CHAPTEB II. nothing more than men who were born within the 
caste of priests, but who followed' other pursuits. 
The Brdhmans who devoted themselves to a religious 
calling are alone invested with historical significance. 
They appear in t'w^o distinct capacities, namely, as 
priests or sacrificers, and as sages or philosophers. 
Sveen The pncst was generally a married householder, who 
fleers, and the maintained Ins lamily alter the manner or ancient 
sophers. priests. He performed sacrifices for liire. He offici- 
ated at births, deaths and marriages. He appeared 
occasionally as a seer, diviner, genealogist, astrolo- 
ger, school-master, expounder of the law, and worker 
of spells and incantations. Moreover, the presentation 
of alms to the Brahmans had always been regarded 
as a religious duty, wdiich expiated sins, and pro- 
moted the prosjierity of the giver; and thus in a 
superstitious age, the Brdhman priest was generally 
well provided for. Sometimes he lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of a temple, or in a street appropriated to 
Brdhmans ; but there was nothing beyond his re- 
ligious or semi-religious avocations to distinguish him 
from the ordinary type of the Hindu householder. 
The Brdhman sage, on the other hand, was supposed 
to have no thought or care for his daily subsistence. 
He abstracted himself from all public and social life, 
and dwelt in the retirement of a grove or hermitage, 
where he subsisted on roots and fruits, or on such 
alms as the people of the neighbourhood might choose 
to offer him. In this manner he prepared himself by 
religious duties, pious studies, sacred contemplations, 
and fasting and other penances, for a more spiritual 
life hereafter. Sometimes the sage was married, or 


at any rate passed a portion of his life in matrimony ; 
for as he belonged to a hereditary caste, it was gen- 
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generally considered necessary that lie should become chapter ii. 
the father of a son. Some sages^ however, led lives 
of celibacy, and kept but one object in view through- 
out their lives, namely, the purification of the soul 
from every stain of afiFection, desire, and passion, so 
that after death it might return to the supreme spirit. 

The distinction between these two classes of priest 
and sage must be borne constantly in mind. Occa- 
sionally the characteristics of both are blended in the 
same individual. The illiterate priest will affect to 
be a sage, and perform religious contemplations and 
austerities ; or the sage will practise daily sacrifices 
as part of his religious duties in the seclusion of 
the grove or hermitage. Again, both classes are 
included under the general name of Brfihmans, 
which seems to have been borrowed from the term 
Brahma, which signifies both the supreme spirit and 
divine knowledge. But still a line of demarcation 
has been preserved between the mercenary sacrificers 
and the pious and contemplative sages.^ 

The priests or sacrificers form the bulk of the tulfBlIhmau 
Bfahmanical community; and their religious ideas 
and practices seem to have been always of a popular 
and primitive character. They were prepared to 
sacrifice, that is, to offer food and liquor, to any and 
every deity whom the people desired to propitiate, 
whether they belonged to the Vedic or non-Vedic 
population. Two deities were specially worshipped 
by the Brfihman priests, and appear to have been 
the types of two different races, the Aryans and the 
Turanians. These were Vishnu and Siva : some- visiinu, siva. 

' ^ and Branma, 

times propitiated under the names of Hari and 

® For a learned exposition on the term BiAhman, see Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, 

TOl. i. second edition, chap. hi. 
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Mali4,deva. The Greeks identified these two gods 
with Heraldes and Dionysos. Vishnu was an old 
Vedic conception more or less associated with the 
Sun ; but lie appears in the Hindu pantheon as an 
embodiment of heroic strength and god-like beauty. 
Siva was a mystic deity of Turanian origin, and repre- 
sented as half-intoxicated with drugs, and associated 
with ideas of death and reproduction. To tliese may 
be added a third deity, Bralmia, who was worshipped 
as the supreme spirit who created and pervades the 
universe. In the present day, all three, — Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva, — are often individually and col- 
lectively identified with the one supreme being. 

In ancient times the ritual of the Brdlimans 
included the sacrifice of animals, such as beasts and 
birds; although at some extraordinary epoch to be 
noticed hereafter the slaughter of animals was pro- 
hibited, and offerings of rice and butter were intro- 
duced in their stead.^ The Brcdimans naturally 

3 Annual sacrifices formed a part of the ritual of the Bralimana of the Rig- 
Veda, known as the Aitareya Brahmaria. (See Dr ITnug’s edition of the 
original Sanskrit text accompanied by an Engli.sh translation, 2 vola. Bombay, 
1863.) Such sacrifices were considered allowable by Mann, although the 
practice was deprecated. (See History, vol. ii., Bralnnanic Period, chap, x.) 
Animal sacrifices were abolished by Asoka about the tliird century before Christ. 
See infra^ chapter v., Buddhist India. 

The BrAhmans, however, from a very early period presented 'such simple 
offerings to the gods as boiled rice and clarified butter, after the manner of the 
ancient Rishis. But in the old Brahnianical ritual these offerings were invested 
with a mystic meaning which was apparently unknown to the Rishis. Thus 
rice signified the male principle, and melted butter the female. The so-callcd 
sacrifice was thus associated with the materialistic religion of the non-Vedie 
population. (Haug’s Aitareya Brahmana, Book I. chap, i.) This fact throws a 
new light upon the legend of Cain and Abel. Cain offered the first-fruits of the 
ground ; Abel the first-fruits of the flock. Tlie flesh sacrifice was accepted ; hut 
the vegetable offering was rejected. So far it would scorn that the story was 
intended to enforce sacerdotal ideas. But offerings of grain were especially 
associated with a materialistic religion, as in the Greek worship of Demeter ; and 
this form of idolatry was condemned in the strongest terms by the Hebrew 
prophets. Hence the offering of Cain was rejected. 
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arrogated to themselves the exclusive right to chapter ii. 
perform sacrifices. They declared that if sacrificers 
were employed who did not belong to the Brdhman 
caste, the deity would be offended rather than pro- 
pitiated. At the same time they exaggerated the 
power and efficacy of sacrifice. It was considered 
to be always grateful to the gods, and if performed 
with certain ceremonial and mystic utterances, it 
would ensure victory, dominion, and every pros- 
perity. The Brahman priests also professed to 
ascertain from the appearance of the victim, and 
from the colour and form ot the sacrificial flame, 
whether the offering was acceptable or otherwise. 

Finally, they taught that sacrifice w^as a great 
religious merit, which would not only prove pleasing 
to deity, and win the divine interposition in behalf 
of the worsliipper, but would act as an atonement or 
expiation for sins committed against the moral and 
religious laws.^ 

The doctrine of atonement by sacrifice indicates 
an important stage in religious development. There 
certainly w^as no idea of atonement in the so-called 
sacrifices of the Vedic Rishis, or the flesh-feasts of 
the Ksliatriyas. Sucli an idea must have originated 
in a sacerdotal age, when sacrifices were a source of 
profit to the Brahmans ; and also in an age of settled 
government, when sinners were supposed to expi- 
ate their sins by sacrifices, penances, and alms- 
giving, in the same way that criminals expiate 
tlieir offences by punishment and fines.® 

^ It would be ail endless task to review the interminable ritual of Brah- 
manical sacrifices. Muck of it was associated with ideas appertaining to the 
sexes, which apparently indicate a non-Vedic origin. Thus the Diksha ceremony 
is nothing more than a symbolical representation of the neophyte being horn, 
again. Hang’s Aitareya Braliraana, Book I. chap. i. 

* It is a significant fact that religious development often runs in the same 
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The religion of the BrAhman sages or pliiloso- 
phers was of a totally dilferent character from that 
of the priests. It was not promulgated to the 
masses, but only communicated to tlie philosophic 
few. It does not appear to have been a foreign wor- 
ship, but indigenous to India, growing out of the ex- 
isting creeds, but in the first instance abstracting 
itself as far as possible from the prevailing idolatries. 
It thus takes the form of a secret religion, wliicli was 
taught only as a mystery ; and probably this was 
its character in a remote antiquity. This Brali- 
manical teaching involves three distinct dogmas, 
namely — the creation of the universe, tlio supremo 
spirit pervading the universe, and the transmigra- 
tions of souls. These dogmas will be found of con- 
siderable importance in dealing with the progress of 
religious development in India; and therefore it 
will be necessary to consider them separately in their 
elementary and oriental form. 

The idea of a creation of the universe seems 
to have been generally formed at a comparatively 
late stage in religious development. Primitive man 
accepts the universe as it is; as something which 
has existed from time immemorial, and will continue 
to exist for an indefinable period. He may form 
rude conceptions of ancestors and first parents, but 

groove as political development. In patriarchal times, as in the days of tlie 
Eishis, the head of the family or tribe performed the duties of the priest. But 
when monarchical government assumed an organized form, it was generally 
accompanied by an ecclesiastical hierarchy having a similar organization. The 
sovereign had liis ministers ; the deity had his priests. The sovereign made 
known his will by means of edicts ; the deity made known his will by means hf 
oracles. The ministers claimed a share of the harvests and flocks, and the pay- 
ment of tribute or ta.ves, for the service of the sovereign. The priests in like 
manner claimed first-fruits, firstlings, and tythes for the service of deity. Again, 
the ministers chastised offenders by fine and punishment ; and the priests 
chastised sinners by enforcing almsgiving, sacrifices, and penances. 
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his cariosity goes no farther. Men are born, aiid chapter ii. 
that is the beginning of them ; they die, and that is 
the end of them. But in process of time his imagin- 
ation plays upon his affections until he believes in 
ghosts; and then his natural sense of justice sug- 
gests places of punisliment or reward for these 
ghosts. A consideration of the end of being neces- 
sarily leads to a consideration of the origin of 
being. Then follows an unrecorded age of specula- 
tion, which the modern mind can neither realize 
nor follow. The Hebrew conception of deity was 
that of a sovereign' ruler ; and consequently the 
work of creation was carried out by the vivifying 
breath of Elohim, moving upon the face of the 
waters, and calling the universe into existence by 
the divine command.® The Phoenician idea was 
more mystical ; ether became enamoured of chaos, 
and produced a watery mixture or mud from which 
sprung the seed of the creation.^ The Bralimanical 
concejition was of the same character, but more 
materialistic in its expression. The god Brahma 
placed a productive seed in the waste of waters, 
which germinated into an egg, and finally expanded 
into the universe of gods, men, and living creatures.® 

This idea of the creation by Brahma may have 


® Von BoMen’s Genesis, vol. ii. p. 8. London, 1868. 

’’ Sanclioniatlio, in Cory’s Fragments. 

® Mann’s account of tlio creation has already heeii analyzed and criticized at 
length. See History, vol. ii., part v., Brahmanic Period, chap. v. It will suffice 
to say that the phallic idea sufficiently predominates to prove that Brahma was 
originally a phallic deity. The creation of the universe was very generally symbol- 
ized hy an egg enfolded by a serpent. This has been interpreted to represent the 
union of ether and chaos. It seems, however, to have originated in the far more 
materialistic idea that the serpent, as a symbol of the phallus, was imparting life 
to the egg as a s}Tnbol of the universe. The serpent finds no expression in the 
original Brahmanical cosmogony. In modern cosmogony Sesha Nhga, or the 
great snake, appears as the supporter of the universe. 
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ligious significance to this dogma. Thoy taught 
that each successive existence was a reward or a 
punishment exactly proportioned to the good or 
evil deeds that had been performed in previous ex- 
istences; that the poorest man might enjoy wealth 
and prosperity in the next life by being strictly 
virtuous and religious in the present life ; and that 
the most powerful sovereign might be condemned 
to poverty and disease in the next life, if he failed 
in his religious duties in the present life. The chain 
of transmigrations was not confined to humanity, 
but extended over the whole range of animated 
being. A virtuous animal might thus become a 
happy man ; and a wicked man might become a 
miserable worm or reptile.® This chain of existences 
was practically eternal ; altliough, as will be seen 
hereafter, there is a saving clause, that if the soul 
be sufficiently purified from all the passions and 
desires of existence, it will return to the supremo 
spirit Brahma, from whom it had originally eman- 
ated.^® 

The Brahmanical conception of the creation may 
be dismissed as a metaphysical dream ; devoid of 
all humanity, although grossly material. The con- 
ception of the creator as a supreme spirit is equally 


“ This dogma of tlie metempsycliosis, or “ ever cliangiiig habitations of the 
soul,” is often stated with arithmetical precision. If the sum of good deeds ex- 
ceeds the sum of evil deeds in previous lives, the individual soul will be born 
in a higher scale of being, and enjoy a degree of happiness in exact proportion to 
the balance of merits. If, on the contrary, the sum of evil deeds is in excess, 
the individual soul will be born in a lower scale of being, and suffer a degree of 
misery in exact proportion to the balance of demerits. 

This dogma of the return of the human soul to its creator has originated a 
controversy as to whether the human soul became absorbed in the divine spirit, or 
enjoyed a separate and individual existence in what may be called the heaven of 
the divine spirit, i. e. the heaven of Brahma. The controversy is of no practical 
moment, although to this day it continues to excite sectarian discussions. 
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ligious significance to this dogma. Thoy taught chapter ii. 
that each successive existence was a reward or a 
punishment exactly proportioned to the good or 
evil deeds that had been performed in previous ex- 
istences ; that the poorest man might enjoy wealth 
and prosperity in the next life by being strictly 
virtuous and religious in the present life ; and that 
the most powerful sovereign might be condemned 
to poverty and disease in the next life, if he failed 
in his religious duties in the present life. The chain 
of transmigrations was not confined to humanity, 
but extended over the whole range of animated 
being. A virtuous animal might thus become a 
happy man ; and a wicked man might become a 
miserable worm or reptile.^ This chain of existences 
was practically eternal ; although, as will be seen 
hereafter, there is a saving clause, that if the soul 
be sufficiently purified from all the passions and 
desires of existence, it will return to the supreme 
spirit Brahma, from whom it had originally eman- 
ated.^** 

The Brahmanical conception of the creation may Lifeless oha- 
be dismissed as a metaphysical dream; devoid of " 
all humanity, although grossly material. The con- 
ception of the creator as a supreme spirit is equally 


° This dogiTia of the metempsychosis, or “ ever changing habitations of the 
soul,” is often stated with arithmetical precision. If the sum of good deeds ex- 
ceeds the sum of evil deeds in previous lives, the individual soul will he born 
in a higher scale of being, and enjoy a degree of happiness in exact proportion to 
tho balance of merits. If, on the contrary, the sum of evil deeds is in excess, 
the individual soul will be born in a lower scale of being, and suffer a degree of 
misery in exact proportion to the balance of demerits. 

This dogma of the return of the human soul to its creator has originated a 
controversy as to whether the human soul became absorbed in the divine spirit, or 
enjoyed a separate and individual existence in what may he called the heaven of 
the divine spirit, i. e. the heaven of Brahma. The controversy is of no practical 
moment, although to this day it continues to excite sectarian discussions. 
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CHAPTER II. devoid of religious significanco. It may have amusotl 
the imagination, but it utterly failed to reach the 
heart. It has been much over-valued in conse- 
quence of its supposed identification with tlie one 
God, who is worshipped by Jews and Cliristians. 
But Brahma was not a personal deity. Ho wUvS 
neither a universal ruler nor an eternal father. The 
idea of Brahma was simply a deification of a pri- 
meval male, who created the universe, pervaded tlio 
universe, and governed the universe like an un- 
seen machine, whose movements were regulated by 
inexorable laws. This conception of a supremo 
spirit was formed by divesting all the Vedic deities 
of their human sympathies and feelings ; of every 
attribute, in fact, which endeared them to their wor- 
shippers, and rendered them objects of devotion and 
adoration ; and then resolving all that remained 
into one immaterial essence. It is obvious that 
so far the theology of the Brahmans was with- 
out any moral meaning. It satisfied no yearn- 
ing, furnislied no consolation, and utterly ignored 
the affections. But witliout human sympathies, tlie- 
ology soon dies away into a metaphysical dream. 
They are the life-blood of theology. Man cannot 
worship deity, any more than he can worship 
beauty, excepting through the medium of humanity. 
tweTttome’l®’ seeuis difficult to understand the circum- 

aiid^iw old stances under which the Brdhman sages could have 

tiieoiogy. formed such a speculative conception as that of 

a supreme spirit creating and pervading the uni- 
verse. There is nothing to show why the wor- 
ship of the gods, as practised by the Brahman 
priests from time immemorial, should have been 
sapped of all its vitality by the introduction of a me- 
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tapliysical element which could have recommended chapter ii. 
itself only to the philosophic few. It is certain, 
however, that at some remote and unrecorded period, 
the religious life of the eastern world received a shock 
by the promulgation of the dogma of the transmi- 
gration of souls from which it has never recovered. 

This doctrine dawned upon, humanity like a new 
religion, and threatened to overwhelm the worship 
of the gods, and to break down every barrier of 
caste. The idea that the soul after death entered a 
new body, either of a human being or an animal, 
is by no means an unnatural one. It pleased the 
imagination, for it accounted for certain marks 
of human intelligence in animal life, whilst im- 
parting a deep significance to the whole range of 
animated being. It further recommended itself 
to the reason, because it solved a problem which 
had distressed the human race from time imme- 
morial. Thoughtful men, the socialists of ancient 
days, saw good and evil scattered over* the universe 
by a blind fatality, which was not only unintelligible, 
but contrary to the common sense of justice. Wealth 
and poverty, pleasure and pain, prosperity and 
adversity, beauty and deformity, strength and 
infirmity, were showered down like undistinguish- 
ing rain upon the just and unjust, without the 
slightest reference to their moral or religious deserts. 

The virtuous man was often wretched, and the wise 
man a beggar; whilst the wucked man was often 
prosperous, and the fool was burdened with riches. 

The dogma of the metempsychosis removed every 
difficulty. Men could no longer rail at the blind- Profounrl sig- 

_ ... nificance nf the 

ness of fortune, or rail at the injustice of the gods, mTtempJycho- 
when they had accepted the law under which all*'®' 
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CHAPTEB II. good and evil fortunes were regarded as tlie results 
of actions wliicli Lad taken place in previous lives, 
and wliicli had long since passed out of the memory 
and conscious experience of the individual. 

The promulgation of the dogma of the metem- 
psychosis, or ever-cliang’ing habitations of the 
soul,” indicates a further stage in the progress of 
religious development, which corresponds in some 
measure to a revolt against the gods. The doctrine 
of atonement by sacrifice had marked a certain 
advance in theology. The gods were no longer 
mere guardian deities to be gratified with meat and 
wine. They had assumed tlie form of divine rulers, 
who governed the world like despots, and demanded 
sacrifices, penances, and offerings in expiation of any 
infringement of tlieir laws. A gloomy superstition 
was thus imparted to the national religion, which 
was calculated to chill the old enthusiastic devotion 
which sprung from the affections. Under such cir- 
cumstances i! may be assumed that the enlightened 
wwshipofthc had grown dissatisfied with the popular concep- 
tion of deity and sacerdotal worship. Tlie dogma 
of the metempsychosis was the expression of a do- 


This dogma of the nietempsydiosis re-acted in its turn upon the conception 
of Brahma as the supreme spirit. Brahma was Belf-existcnt as tlio supreme soul. 
As the individual soul passed through endless transmigrations, so the supremo soul 
passed through endless creations, Each universe was supposed to endure for about 
five milliards of years, and was then followed by a chaos which lasted for a 
similar period. Each successive universe was supposed to bo a day of Brahma ; 
and each successive chaos was supposed to be a night of Brahma. The fabled 
chronology of the Brahmans thus vanishes away into a childish dream. Brabina 
awakes and the universe spiing-s into being ; lie sleeps and it sinks into chaos. 
A day and nig-ht occupies ton milliards of years. Tim year of Brahma eomprisi'.s 
three hundred and sixty of these days ; and Brahiiui will e.xist for a liUTidrod 
years. Practically Brahma is eternal. A distinction has also been made bctwcim 
Brahma, the supreme spirit, and Bralimfi, the creative force. The point i.s of no 
practical importance. See History, vol. ii., part v., Brahmnnio Period, chaps, i 
and r. 
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mocratic revolt against tlie irresponsil^le despotism 
of the gods. It struck at the root of theology, for 
it taught that man by his own acts could raise him- 
self higher and higher in the scale of being. It 
deprived death of all its terrors by representing it 
as a new birth into a better and happier life. It 
was, in fact, a religion of good works, as opposed 
to a theology based upon a conventional faith. But 
it could make no permanent breach in the sacer- 
dotal religion of the Brahman priests ; and it ut- 
terly failed to carry the old Indian gods by storm. 
It has left its mark on the religion of the Brdh- 
man sages ; but they only formed a limited class 
of the community. It still lingers as an idea in 
the mind of the general population, and finds ex- 
pression in conventional language, but it exercises 
no perceptible influence upon the religious life of the 
massesd^ 

The religion of the Brahman sages was indeed 
little more than a compromise between the new 
philosophy of the meterniDsychosis and the old sacer- 
dotal theology. They accepted the dogma of the 
metempsychosis, but were not prepared to abandon 
the ideas of worship and deity. They did not in- 
terfere with the popular religion of the masses. 
They left it in the hands of the priests or sacrificers, 
whilst they retired to the seclusion of their groves 
and hermitages, and wrought out a new and com- 
prehensive religion of their own. They imparted a 
philosophic character to the old theology by teach- 


12 This is only true as regards modern Hindus. It will he seen hereafter that 
the dogma of the metempsychosis exercised a very powerful influence amongst the 
Buddhists of ancient India, as it docs to this day amongst the Buddhists of 
Burma. 
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cHAPTEE, II. ing their disciples that all the gods of the universe 
were resolved into the conception of the supreme 
spirit Brahma; and they imparted a theological 
character to the new philosophy by teaching that 
the primary object of the truly wise should be to 
escape from the bondage of successive transmigra- 
tions, and become absorbed in the supreme spirit, 
and thus enter u2Don an indefinable existence of 
eternal beatitude. In this manner the old ideas of 
sacrifice and penance were brought into play, but 
under new forms. They were not atonements for 
sin, but purifications of the soul. Sages devoted 
themselves to the contemplation of the supreme 
spirit in the universe, and to excessive mortifications 
of the flesh, in the liope of thereby reducing them- 
selves to mere abstractions ; and it was doubtless by 
such an utter abnegation of humanit}^ that they 
excited the superstitious awe of the populace, and 
invested themselves with the halo of divinity, which 
still finds expression in the national sentiment.^® 
Meantime the old gods were never abandoned by 
the masses. Indeed the worshiji of flie gods is 
an instinct of ordinary humanity. Men have al- 
ways aspired to please the divine rulers and guard- 
ians of the universe, by special acts of adoration, 
and the celebration of special festivals in their honour. 
Whilst therefore the Hindus may haye listened to 


The sacred hooks of the Hindds are filled with the stories of sagos and 
saints who engaged for a long term of years in constant sacrifices, severe aus- 
terities, and deep abstract contemplations of the supreme being in his various 
manifestations. By these performances they were fabled to acquire such super- 
natural powers that they could drink up seas, remove mountains, change the 
courses of rivers, and compeMhe gods generally to fulfil their behests. These no 
doubt were the outgrowth of popular superstitions, fostered by the Bi-fibrnan 
priests as throwing a reflex glory over the whole caste. 
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metaphysical teaching, and paid reverence to the chapter ii. 
philosophic sages, they continued to employ the 
13rcihman priests to perform the old sacrifices and 
ceremonial which had been practised by their fore- 
fathers from time immemorial. They believed that 
whilst the gods were duly worshipped, the country 
prospered ; and this conviction could not be shaken 
by the dogmas of a supreme spirit and the trans- 
migrations of the soul. 

It may now be possible to indicate the more im_ 
portant stages in the history of the Brdhmans gener- 
ally. In that remote age which may have preceded 
the Aryan invasion, the Brahmans were probably 
the priests of a phallic deity named Brahma, from 
whom they derived their distinctive name.^^ Sub- hLTorVoahe 
seQuently, in the character of a hereditary priest- or4inaiiy sac-n- 

^ ’ n 1 1 ficers to all the 

hood, they officiated as sacrmcers to all the gods, eods. 
whether of the conquerors or the conquered. This 
spirit of conciliation or comprehension has always 
characterized the Brahmans, and is perhaps the 
main cause of their success. They identified foreign 
gods with their own ; and then by virtue of their 
hereditary rank they officiated in the worship of 
all.^® The Aryan conquerors,* the Kshatriyas of the 
epics, had previously been their own priests ; but 
they could have had no objection to employ the 
Brdhmans as sacrificers. The BiAhmans probably 
were Aryans like themselves, and had already 
established a powerful influence over the general 
population. Moreover, they must have made a deep 

The caste system of both India and Egypt seems to have originated in the 
vorship of the phallus. 

They thus identified Agni, the Vedic deity of fire, with their own god Brah- 
ma, the supreme spirit. Other identifications will be mentioned hereafter in 
chap. vii. 
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impression upon the Kshatriyas; for whilst the 
priests, properly so called, appeared as a sacerdotal 
caste of sacred origin, the - sages were supposed to 
be endowed with divine wisdom and supernatural 
power by virtue of their rites and austerities. 

Thus in process of time the Brahmans would be 
recognized by the Kshatriyas as the only agents 
between man and deity ; as the only priests who 
were authorized to offer sacrifice. Henceforth they 
became identified with the Aryan invaders, and 
every conquest effected by the Kshatriyas outside 
the Brahmanical pale was followed by the intro- 
duction and establishment of tlie Brakmanical hier- 
archyn The Vedic Rishis either disappeared, or 
became absorbed in the Brahmanical community; 
and perhaps the same fate attended the priests and 
bards of other races. In this manner the Brdhmans 
ultimately became the one national priesthood of 
India, They officiated in the public temples and in 
private” dwellings, at festival celebration's and in 
family or domestic worship. They performed all the 
great ceremonies on such state occasions as the con- 
secration of Rajas, the commencement of hostilities, 
the thanksgivings for victoiy, the propitiation of 
offended deity in times of defeat, drouglit, or pesti- 
lence. They also performed the necessary rites at 
births, deaths, .marriages, the sowing of seed, the 
gathering in of harvest, the building of dwellings, the 
planting of trees, the digging of wells, and other 
similar incidents in the life of humanity. They also 
cast nativities, practised divinations, ])rognosticated 
future events, and uttered spells or incantations over 
weapons and implements of every kind. These 
pursuits they continued not only after the Aryan 
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conquest, but down to tlie present day ; and at the chapter ii. 
same time they took the place of the Rishis at the 
worship of the Vedic deities, and sacrificed at the 
great Yajnas, or flesh -feasts of the Kshatriyas. 

The Brdhmans, however, assert that they ^.re of 

representatives of the ancient Rishis who composed 
the Vedic hymns, and that they have formed a 
dominant spiritual hierarchy from time immemorial. 

They have divided themselves into eight Gotras, or 
families, corresponding to the eight famous Rishis 
from whom they claim to have descended. For 
ages they have been the sole conservators of the 
Vedic scriptures, which they regard as having been 
more or less inspired by their god Brahma. As a 
natural consequence their pretensions have been 
generally admitted ; and the worship of the supreme 
spirit, as the creator of the universe, and the dogma 
of the transmigrations of the soul, have been re- 
garded as an outgrowth of the old Vedic worship. 

But it has already been seen that the assumed 
origin of -the distinctive religion of the Brdhman 
sages is open to question. Again, the Indian home 
of the Vedic Aryans was in the Punjab, to the 
westward of the river Saraswatf. The Indian home 
of the Brahmans was apparently in Hindustan, 
and extended from the Saraswati -eastward to the 
banks of the Ganges, in the neighbourhood of the 
ancient city of Kanouj.^® Moreover, the Rishis were 
not formed into a caste, nor does any authentic 
allusion to caste distinctions occur in the earlier 
Vedic hymns. The Brfihmans, on the contrary, are 
represented from a very ancient period as forming 


See History, vol. ii., part v., Brahmanic Period, chap. ii. 
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an exclusive and hereditary priest caste ; and much 
of their religious teaching turns upon their caste 
distinctions. 

These marks of difference between the Vedic 
Eishis and the Brdhmans are all the more worthy 
of notice, from the fact tliat in ancient times neither 
the Rishis nor the Kshatriyas entertained that respect 
for tlie Bnihmans which has been displayed in more 
modern times. The Brdhmans had undoubtedly 
made their way into the Punjab, whilst the Vedic 
Aryans w^ere mere colonists in the land. But tlie 
Eishis composed satirical hymns against the Brah- 
mans, which have been preserved to the present 
day. They compared the penances of the Brdhmans 
to the torpid condition of frogs during the dry 
season ; and they likened the utterances of the Brdh- 
mans at their sacrifices to the croaking of the same 
animals. They, moreover, 'ridiculed the vows of 
celibacy which were occasionally taken by Brdhman 
sages, by humourous representations of the com- 
plaints of neglected wives.^^ The Kshatriyas, also, 
who engaged the Brahmans to officiate as priests, 
regarded them with a certain contempt as mere 
mercenary sacrificers, who were guilty of an un- 
pardonable assumption if they attempted to establish 
themselves on an equality of position with the mili- 
tary community.^® 

In a subsequent age, when the primitive concep- 
tion of Brahma became amplified into the dogmas of 
a supreme spirit, and the transmigrations of the soul. 

See History, "vol. ii., part v., Brahmanic reriod, chap. iii. 

'8 This sentiment is fully expressed by the Kshatriyas -vvho were present at the 
Swayanrvara of Draupadi, when they saw that Arjuna wore the garb of a 
Erhlrman. See ante, p. 35. In the Buddhist code of Manu, the Brhhmans rank 
below the Kshatriyas. 
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tlie bulk of the Brdhmans must have presented the chapter n 
same heterogeneous character which they still retain. 

Indeed it would only have been the more advanced 
sages of the caste, the intellectual literati, who 
could apprehend and expound the mysteries of the 
new philosophy. Such sages must have been very 
far removed above the illiterate priests of temple 
and domestic life. They appeared, in fact, as the 
pious few, who abstracted themselves from all 
worldly concerns, and dwelt under trees and groves 
in the outskirts of towns and villages. Here their 
ostensible object was to purge their souls from all. 
earthly passions ; to- render themselves superior to 
all pleasure and pain, and indifferent to all sensations 
and emotions; so that after death their purified spirit 
might return to Brahma. With this view they entered 
upon a holy life of temperance and chastity, sub- 
sisted on a vegetable diet, practised severe austeri- 
ties, performed a daily religious ceremonial and 
sacrifice, and mortified the flesh in every possible way. 

Such were the Brdhmans as they appeared at the ad. 
vent of Gotama Buddha and Alexander the Great. 

They were each attended by disciples to whom they 
expounded all the mysteries of their religion, and 
taught the various ways by which the fervent wor- 
shipper could devote the whole energies of his body 
and soul to the contemplation of the supreme spirit. 

Many of them were founders of different schools of 
metaphysics, all tending to the same conclusion 
although pursued through different labyrinths of 
bewildering thought ; namely, that the universe was 
contained in the supreme spirit; that all living 
beings were originally emanations from that spirit ; 
and that all were subject to the law of transmigra- 
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tions until they "were sufficiently purified to return 
to the supreme spirit from whom they had originally 
emanated. 

It may now be possible to apprehend the nature 
of that religious revolution which was agitating the 
Hindu mind from a remote antiquity. The higher 
order of sages were becoming famous throughout 
the land for their transcendental wisdom, their 
severe austerities, their mystic sacrifices, and their 
profound contemplations. Many of them were per- 
liaps little better than fanatics or madmen, who 
showed their indifference to pain by the practice of 
self-torture, and their indifference to shame by ap- 
pearing in public without a slired of clothing. But 
sages and fanatics were alike regarded by the 
credulous multitude with superstitious awe. Some 
were worshipped as divine beings. Others, again, 
were supposed to liave acquired such vast super- 
natural powers by the force of tlieir penances and 
austerities, that they could compel even the gods to 
fulfil their behests. Meantime the bulk of the 
Brfihmans, the ordinary priests of every-day life, 
continued to worship the old gods as a means of 
livelihood ; but at the same time they professed Brah- 
manical ideas and teachings as a means of acquiring 
respect, and exercising a more powerful influence 
over the masses. They appear to have encouraged 
the belief that no acts of merit were equal to sacri- 
fices and almsgivings ; but at the same time they 
were supposed to perform penances, to engage in 
the contemplation of the supreme spirit, and to 
exercise supernatural powers. Thus the idea of 
goodness and kindness became obscured by the 
darkness of superstition. The religion of the heart 
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Was stifled under a ritualism, wliicli was as devoid ohapteb ii. 
of moral meaning as the indulgences granted in the 
Middle Ages. Sacrifices ceased to be a festive offer- 
ing of meat and wine to the gods. Almsgiving was 
no longer a spontaneous offering to the priests of 
deity. Both rites were converted into religious 
merits ; in other words, into atonements for sin by 
which the conscience was silenced whilst the heart 
remained untouched. The wicked expected to 
escape from the just penalty of their crimes by the 
slaughter of hecatombs of victims to the deities, and 
the presentation of costly gifts to the Brdhmans. 

The doctrine of vicarious sacrifices and merits 
crowned the whole system. The most heinous 
offences were supposed to be wiped away by the 
sacrifices and penances which were performed by a 
priest or preceptor in behalf of a cruel or depraved 
offender. Under such circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that the Brfihmans eventually acquired an 
ascendancy which destroyed the political life of 
every Indian nationality, and rendered the intro- 
duction of a foreign power a necessity to the people 
at large. 

The part played by the Brahmanical community 
in the various revolutions of India, — religious, 
political, and social, — will abundantly appear in sub- 
sequent chapters. Before, however, opening up 
these nev/ vistas in Indian history, it may be as well 
to glance at that ideal life, which had been prescribed 
by the Brdhman sages, and which has been recog- 
nized from an unknown antiquity, although it is 
rarely carried out except in theory. It may be 
summed, up in a few words. The Brdhmans were a 
hereditary caste, appointed by the god Brahma for 
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cutting wood, bringing water, or preparing tlie daily chapter ii. 
sacrifices. On reaching the second period the Brfih- 
man left his preceptor, and commenced life as a 
householder. A wife was given to him, and he 
was formally presented with a cow. He now, if 
possible, drew his subsistence from endowed land, 
and received alms and offerings ; but he was to 
avoid the habit of begging, lest by taking too many 
gifts the divine light should fade away from his soul. 

The Brahman houseliolder might also engage in 
trade and money lending, but lie was not to follow any 
pursuit which w'as incompatible with his sacred call- 
ing, or engage in any service which was beneath his 
hereditary dignity. The most appropriate employ- 
ment for a Brahman householder was that of a priest 
and preceptor, who devoted his whole time to daily 
worship, and imparting sacred knowledge to his 
pupils or disciples. The third period, or middle 
age, was of an entirely different character. Hitherto 
the Brtihman maybe assumed to have lived like a good 
man, doing his duty to his family, and setting a 
righteous example to his neighbours. But he would 
now tliink of j^reparing himself for a higher and 
holier state of existence. For this end he would 
throw off all family cares and anxieties ; he would 
seek some secluded hermitage in the jungle, and 
there subsist on fruits and roots. Thus he would 
lead a life of celibacy and self-mortification until he 
had overcome all earthly appetites and desires. 

Finally, when he was freed from all sensations or emo- 
tions of joy or pain, he wmuld enter the fourth period 
of life, and devote his Vhole time as a Sannyfisi to 
the contemplation of the divine spirit, so that after 
death his soul might escape from the trammels of 
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material existence and become absorbed in Bralima. 

The religious life of the Brdhmans, notwithstand- 
ing its selfish isolation from other castes, is not with- 
out its attractions. But they formed a hereditary 
caste, and there is perhaps no institution more 
demoralizing to a religion than a hereditary priest- 
hood. It excludes the men, who are otherwise fitted 
by character, tastes, and religious enthusiasm, from 
pursuing a sacred calling • and it admits a large 
number in whom the religious instinct is Tory 
weak, and the passion for wealth or power is very 
strong. The result of a hereditary priesthood in. 
India is that there are but few Brfilimans who faith- 
fully lead the ideal life prescribed by the ancient 
sages. They are generally pharisaically strict in the 
practice of all outward observances, through pride 
of caste, and fear of incurring disrespect ; but other- 
wise they degenerate into mercenaries. In the social 
life of the Hindu drama, which belongs to a later 
period, they appear as parasites, jesters, men of the 
world, and political intriguers ; and beyond their 
claims on the score of birth, they possess none of the 
virtues or attributes which are fondly ascribed to the 
ideal Brfihman of old. 

The organization of the Brahmans into an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy belongs to a comparatively 
late period of their history, and will consequently 
be treated in a subsequent chapter. But there is 
one remarkable institution associated with their re- 
ligion, which may be traced back to a very remote 
age, when the dogma of the transmigrations of the 
soul was as yet unknown. This was Sati, popularly 
known as Suttee, or the practice of burning the living 
widow with the body of her deceased husband. 
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The slaughter of a wife or concubine at the chapteb, n. 
obsequies of a deceased husband seems to have been pitS 
a Scythian custom. It was an outgrowth of a belief 
in ghosts. The dead man was supposed to require 
the society of a favourite wife or concubine in the 
world of shades.^*’ The Aryans appear to have had 
no such custom. After the great battle between the 
Pdndavas and Kauravas, the dead bodies of the slain 
were burnt on funeral piles, but none of the widows 
were burnt with them. Again, none of the numer- 
ous women of Mahdraja Dasaratha were put to death 
at his funeral obsequies. If a man died childless, 
his widow was expected to bear a son to the nearest 
kinsman; but otherwise the widows of a Raja con- 
tinued to live in the royal residence under the 
protection of his successor. 

The original distinction between the Scythic and The Scythicand 
Aryan usage is thus obvious. The Scythians buried 
their dead ; the Aryans burned them. The Scythians 
slaughtered a living female to enable her to accom- 
pany the dead man ; tlie Aryans placed the widows 
in charge of the new head of the family. Both 
usages found expression among the Rajpoots. The 
dead man was burnt according to the Aryan fashion ; 
but the living widow was burnt with him in order 
that she might accompany her husband to the world 
of spirits. 

The rite of Sati, as practised by the Rajpoots, 
may thus be described as a Scythian usage modified aSworsh^? 
by Aryan culture. The bodies, dead and living, 

See Herodotus, iv. 71. The same idea finds expression in an episode of the 
Malifi Bhhrata. See History, vol. i., part ii., Mah& Blifirata, cliap. is. The 
question of whether the Scythians were of Aryan origin need not be discussed here. 

See Eawlinson’s Herodotus, Book IV., Appendix, Essay II., Ethnography of 
European Scyths. 
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were no longer buried, but burned. The female was 
no longer slaughtered as an unwilling victim to tlio 
selfish sensuality of a barbarian. On the contrary, 
she was the widow of a liigli-souled. Rajpoot; the 
reflex of his chivalrous devotion ; prepared to perish 
with him in order that she miglit accompany her 
deceased lord to a heaven of felicity.^^ The Scytliian 
Satf was further modified by the Aryan worship of 
fire and the sun. Agni, or fire, was the purifying 
deity. She was not only the domestic goddess of 
the household, but the divine messenger that carried 
the sacrifice to the gods ; tlie purifying flame that 
bore away the widow and her lord to tlie mansions 
of the sun. In this manner the horrible rite, so 
revolting to civilization and humanity, was imbued 
with an element of the religion of the affections. It 
elevated tlie helpless concubine into a self-sacrificing 
heroine ; the distracted widow into a joyful and 
triumphant bride. The future of the bereaved 
woman was no longer a vista of shame and sorrow. 
Slie ascended the pile as tlie cliariot of fire wliicli 
was to carry her away to the arms of her glorified 
bridegroom in the realms of bliss. 

Such was the rite wliich tlie Rajpoot and the 


21 Amongst tlie Thracians, the ividows of the deceased man were said to dis- 
pute amongst themselves as to who was the bo.st beloved, and consequently the 
best entitled to accompany her husband (Herodotus, v. 3). The same idea 
finds expT'ession in an imaginary conversation between the widows of I’andii, which 
is apparently a later addition. See History, vol. i., part ii., MahS. Bhiirata, cluip. i. 

22 The earliest notices of Sati amongst the Hindus are to he found in the 
Greek accounts of the e.xpcdition of Alexander in the fourth century before the 
Christian era. (See uifir/, chap, iv., Greek and Homan India,) The rite is there 
said to have been adopted as a check upon the women, who occasiomdly put a 
husband to death for the sake of a younger lover. (.Strabo, India, sect. SO.) The 
Greek story may have been based upon authentic tradition. In the age of 
Aryan or Eajpoot conquest, a captive princess often became the unwilling wife of 
her conqueror ; and under such circumstances might be tempted to revenge the 
atfront by poison or the dagger. 
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Brahman carried to nearly every quarter of India. cHirTEB ii. 
It was the expression of the highest conjugal affec- 
tion, combined with the lowest state of female de- 
gradation. The unfortunate widow had no way of 
escape from a joyless life of servitude, excepting by 
the .most horrible of sacrifices. The honour of the 
family depended upon the heroism of the woman ; 
and the widow was too often condemned to the pain 
of martyrdom when the heroism was altogether want- 
ing. The victim was stupified with drugs, and 
adorned as a burnt offering. She was led by the 
Brahmans to the pile from which flight was impos- 
sible. The timber was set on fire by tlie nearest 
kinsman, and often by her own son, amidst the 
deafening noise of drums, and the cries of an excited 
throng. But in the present day humanity may 
draw a veil over the scene. Under British rule the 
Satf has become a thing of the past ; and within 
another generation its memory will be blotted out 
for ever.^^ 

® It ■will be ■unnecessary in the present day to d^\?ell upon the horrors of the 
Sati ; further details respecting it will, however, appear hereafter in the progress of 
the history. But the following verses by a poet of Peninsula India are supposed 
to express the feelings of the son whilst firing the funeral pile nf his living 
parent, and furnish a powerful illustration of the inhumanity of the practice. 

Strange to say, although the dogma of the metempsychosis finds no expression in 
the rite itself, it is yet introduced in the verses. The description of the funeral 
ceremony, apart from the Sati, corresponds with the burning of Maharaja Das- 
aratha. See ante, page 49. 

“ Extracts from the song of Pattanatta Pillei, as he performed the funeral 
rites for his mother. 

“ 1. In what future birth shall I see IIeb, who for ten moons, burdened, bore 
me ; and when she heard the word Son, lovingly toot me up in her rosy hands 
and fed me from her golden breast 

“ 2. Shall I kindle the flame to consume Hee, who for three hundred days of 
wmariness and longing, morn and evening imploring Siva’s grace, -n'as borne down 
by me a burden f 

“ 3. Shall I place Hee on the pile and kindle it, — II ek, who in the cradle, on 
her bosom, on her shoulder, caressed me, fanned me, singing soothing luL- 
labics ? 
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wont to call me her honey, nectar, her only wealth, her boy.? 

“5. Shall I heap up rice on the head of Her, and place the flrehvand with 
unflinching hand and steady eye; who softly raised me, pressed her face to mine, 
and called me oft her son P 

“ 6. Sorrow for my mother kindles the fire, deep within, and I too hare kindled 
the fire ! See, it burns ! it burns ! 

“ 7. It burns ! It burns to ashes— Alas ! — the hand which soothed me, and 
reared me, and led me so tenderly that its touch w'ould not have frightened away 
the timid bird ! 

“ 8 . Is she ashes now .? Hath she come already to thy feet, 0 Sira f 
Hath she, evermore gazing on thee, rejoicing, forgotten me, her son .? 

“ 9. She was erewhile ! She walked in the way ! She was here but yester- 
day ! To day burned, become ashes ! Come all, unlamenting, sprinkle milk, 
ALL IS IN Siva’s power ! ” 

Translated hy the Rev. G. IT. Pope. See Duboia’ description of the people 
of India, p. 221, foot-note. Madras, 1862. 



CHAPTEE III. 

LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF GOTAMA BUDDHA. 

B.C. 623 — 643 . 

The rise of Buddhism opens up an entirely new chapteb in. 
era in the history of religious development in India. 

Tlie dogma of the transmigrations of the soul had 
spent its force in vain. It had not eradicated the 
worship of the gods, nor broken down the caste 
system, nor overthrown the spiritual domination of 
the Brdhmans. It had found some expression in 
the Brahmanism of the sages, hut that also had 
proved a failure. Wherever such Brahmanism 
exercised any real influence it had tended to check 
the play of the affections by introducing a ritualism 
and asceticism which had no moral meaning for the 
masses. It had stripped the primitive religions of 
all the associations which endeared them to mortals, 
and reduced them to a creed, which, had it been 
universally accepted, would have ignored the old 
gods of man and the universe, and stifled all the 
yearnings and aspirations of common humanity. 

It was consequently doomed to stiffen into lifeless 
forms ; to leave the vast populations of India hope- 
lessly sunk in a childish superstition ; and thus to 
await the inevitable revolution which was to restore 
the religion of humanity to the world. 
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Such phases of quiescence are by no means un- 
frequent in the history of religious development. 
In reality the currents of spiritual thought are ever 
flowing and ever intermingling ; but sometimes one 
or other may seem to stagnate for awliile, and harden 
into a material creed and formula which will last for 
generations. Finality, liowever, is’ impossible. The 
hardening is only on the surface. Beneath the 
upper strata of outward rites and observances, the 
elements of faith and worship, new and old, are 
seething like burning lava, until at last they assume 
a spiritual life, and’^burst through tlie crust of con- 
ventional belief, and create what the world calls a 
reformation or revolution. Sometimes the new 
movement is the revolt of humanity against an 
effete superstition, proclaimed by an earnest and 
self-denying apostle. But not unfrequently it is 
the' re-action of the religious sentiment against a 
common-place humanity ; the rehabilitation of the^ 
old gods and old worship in new and more spiritual 
forms, in order to arouse tlie Avorld from a selfish 
and materialistic torpor. A type of either revolu- 
tion is to be found in the history of ancient India. 
The advent of Gotama Buddha was the revolt of 
humanity against the superstition of the Brdhman 
priest and asceticism of the Brahman sage. The 
Brahmaiiical revival was the rehabilitation of the old 
gods against the lifeless indifference of the Buddhist 
monk, and the general growth of luxury and ease. 

The revolt of Buddhism against Brahmanism is 
only to be appreciated by those who are familiar 
with the results of both systems. The India of the 
present day presents many of the characteristics 
whichjnust have distinguished ancient India prior 
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to tlie advent of Gdtama Buddha. It is aland of chaptee in. 
deities, temples, and priests, which inspire a melan- Jesuits of Brah- 
choly bordering on despair. The whole Indian 
continent is dotted with little sanctuaries, which 
appear like the sepulchres of defunct gods, whose 
grotesque and distorted effigies are to be seen with- 
in ; and fathers and mothers bow down to these 
idols, praise them, propitiate them with gifts and 
offerings, and invoke them for help and prosperity. 

Again, there are temples of more colossal dimen- 
sions, with pyramidal toAvers or cone-shaped domes 
covered with sculptures, and surrounded by walls, 
court-yards, and roofed passages. But all are of the 
same sepulchral character. Some are tlie receptacles 
of archaic gods, aaBo are arrayed in jewels and 
tinsel ; but even these deities are little better than 
the gaudy mummies of a primeval age. The Avomen 
alone seem to be fervent worshippers, for the men 
have begun to groan beneath the oppression of 
idolatry and Brahmanism. Indeed the rapacity of 
the temple priests is unbounded, whilst their culture 
is beneath contempt. They celebrate their temple 
festivals like children playing with dolls. They 
carry the gods in procession, or induce the ga|)ing 
crowuT to drag them along in huge idol cars; but 
they cannot evoke those joyous outpourings of ador- 
ation or thanksgiving, which indicate the presence 
of religious feeling in the hearts of the worshippers. 

The excited mob cry aloud “victory’’ and “glory,” 
as though their gods had won great battles. The 
Brdhmans chant their mechanical laudations, amidst 
the deafening noise of drums and tom-toms. But be- 
yond a passing effervescence there is rarely any real 
enthusiasm in such demonstrations. Yet the Hindus 
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CHAPTER HI. are essentially a religious people. They tell their 
beads and repeat their prayers. The poor are 
always ready with their simple offerings to the 
gods and their gifts to the priests. The rich will 
exhaust their means in constructing temples, tanks, 
wells, resting-places for travellers, and bathing steps 
on the banks of rivers : or in feastine: a crowd of 
mendicant Brtihmans and presenting them with 
clotl\es and money. But their religious life, so far 
as it finds expression, is one of inflated ostentation, 
accompanied by settled gloom. Whether on pil- 
grimage to sacred shrines, or gathered together in 
hundreds of thousands at the great religious fairs, 
or sacrificing to the village gods with all the para- 
phernalia of flags and garlands, the people of India 
seem on most occasions to take their pleasures with 
sadness of heart. By the favour of the gods they 
may hope to obtain heaven ; but by the anger of 
the gods they may be condemned to the torments of 
hell. They give apparent vent to great rejoicings- 
on such occasions as a marriage ceremony or the 
birth of a son ; but in their inmost hearts they are 
lamenting over a lavish expenditure forced upon them 
by the tyranny of custom, which reduces them to 
poverty for the rest of their days. The}^- are virtuous 
and contented, but their aspirations are stifled by 
priestly repression, and their contentment is little 
better than a helpless resignation to their destiny. 
Their family affections are as strong as elsewhere, 
but from the cradle to the burning ground they are 
hemmed around with caste rules, religious observ- 
ances, and Brahmanical exactions. Tlie women are 
kept in seclusion and dependence. The son is mar- 
ried whilst yet a boy, and brings his wife to reside 
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in the family. The daughter is given away whilst chapteb hi. 
yet a girl, and condemned to live under the eye of a 
mother-in-law ; and if her husband dies, she is 
doomed to perpetual widowhood. Thus amidst 
much outward placidity, dissensions and jealousies 
are frequently burning in the household. Too often 
the mother will not eat, the daughter-in-law is in an 
agony of tears, one female will not speak, another 
will not move, and husbands and fathers are looking 
on in despair. 

But Buddhism, as it once flourished in India, Jesuits of 
and as it still flourishes in Burma, has exercised a Burma.^^® ' 
very different influence upon its millions of followers. 

It is a religion not of fear and sorrow, but of hope 
and joy.- It is a creed which turns on the dogma of 
the metempsychosis in its simplest form ; that good- 
ness in the present life will ensure happiness in the 
next life.^ It is thus a faith without gods, without 
priests, properly so-called, and without sacrifices, 
penances, or supplications to deity Yet its votaries 
are joyous and light-hearted, and generally good 
and benevolent. Their pagodas are airy structures 


^ This definition of modern Buddhism is only applicable to the masses of the 
laity and not to the monks. It will be seen hereafter that there was as broad a 
distinction between the religion of the Buddhist monks and'that of the Buddhist 
laity, as there was between the popular snperstitions^of the Hindh populations 
and the metaphysical speculations of the Brahman, sages, 

2 The statements in the text are sufficiently accurate, but yet open to question. 
In theory Buddhism does deny the existence of deity, and hence in the bitterness 
of controversy Buddhists are often denounced as atheists. Perhaps Buddhist 
monks deserve the epithet ; but they live in an abstract world of their own, apart 
from all humanity. It is, however, impossible for the Buddhist laity, who live as 
husbands and fathers in the world of humanity, to deny deity ; because all such 
men must be practically conscious of the existence of an unseen ruler, as God or 
providence, who presides over the concerns of life and carries on the government 
of the world; and the dogmas of merits and demerits, of destiny or inexorable law, 
cannot eradicate a belief which has become an instinct in humanity. Consequently 
Buddhism does recognize the existence of deity, and instinctively supplicates the 
assistance of divine beings, alter a fashion that vsill he indicated hereafter. 
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CHAPTER III, without HTi element of melancholy or gloom. Their 
worship is an expression of reverential devotion 
towards their great apostle, whose career on earth 
was one of self-sacrifice for the deliverance of the 
human race from the miseries of existence. Their 
days of festival are characterized by open-handed 
hospitality and spontaneous expressions of real re- 
joicing. There are provisions for all who care to 
eat, sweet liquors for all who care to drink, and a 
profuse prodigality of flowers and perfumes. They 
have communities of holy men, who are distin- 
guished from the laity by their yellow dress, and 
their closely-shaven and uncovered heads. They 
are sometimes called priests, but the term is a mis- 
nomer, for they have no duties to fulfil in connection 
with the pagoda, and no rites to perform at births, 
deaths, or marriages, or at any of the various in- 
cidents of family life, which bear the slightest cor- 
respondence to those which are performed by |he 
Brfihmans. Indeed the holy men amongst the Bud- 
dhists are not priests, but monks, residing in the 
seclusion of their monasteries, and practically en- 
gaged in the education of the young. Many are 
also supposed to be pursuing sacred studies, or 
promulgating the religion of goodness and loving- 
kindness. Their maintenance is in no way felt as a 
burden upon the people. They are universally 
treated with a sincere respect and kindly consider- 
ation, which the Brdhman cannot always com- 
mand. They may not beg, they may not even 
receive money ; but they are abundantly supplied 
with all the necessaries of life by the voluntary con- 
tributions of the masses. Wherever there is a good 
work to be performed, whether in the name of 
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religion or of benevolence, tlie Buddhist laity are chapter hi . 
always ready to contribute to the utmost of their 
means, and even to make over their cherished jewels 
and ornaments, if needs be. They have no caste 
distinctions. They can mingle with the utmost 
freedom amongst Europeans, as well as their own 
countrymen of every degree, without the slightest 
fear of impurity or breach of rule. Their wives and 
daughters are not shut up as prisoners in the inner 
apartments, but are free as air to take their pleasure 
on all occasions of merry-making and festival ; and 
often they assume an independent position in the 
family and household, and gain a livelihood for 
themselves or superintend the affairs of husbands or 
fathers. Their affections are not pent up in little 
hot-beds of despotism as in Hindu households, but are 
developed by social intercourse into free and healthy 
play. Courting time is an institution of the country. 

On any evening that a damsel is desirous of re- 
ceiving company, she places her lamp in her win- 
dow, and puts fresh flowers in her hair, and takes 
her seat upon a mat. Meantime the young men of 
the village array themselves in their best, and pay a 
round of visits to the houses where they see that a 
lamp is burning. In this manner attachments are 
formed; and instead of arbitrary unions between 
boys and girls, there are marriages of affection be- 
tween young women and young men, in which 
neither parents nor priests have voice or concern. 

The cradle of Buddhism, however, was not in cradie ofBud- 

/ ^ ^ dhisinm eastern 

Burma, but in India. It did not originate in the Hindustan. 
Punjab, or land of Vedic Rishis ; nor in western 
Hindustan, or land of the Brdhmans ; but in the 
region further to the eastward, corresponding to 
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Oude and Beliar, where, however, the Brahmanism 
of the sages had already penetrated, and was ap- 
parently taking deep root. The surrounding popula- 
tion may have included poetical Aryans worshipping 
the deified elements of the universe ; but the masses 
seem to have adopted a religion which was based 
on the mysteries of death and reproduction ; and 
they were largely influenced by a lower order of 
religious teacliers known as Yogis, who combined 
a gloomy fanaticism with mystic rites and pain- 
ful austerities. The higher phases of religious 
thought were becoming more and more abstract 
from humanity; and meantime luxury and sen- 
suality were prevailing in all the cities. Such an 
anomaly is by no means rare in the progress of 
civilization. Brahmanism in its more spiritual form 
was doubtless only a reaction from the general 
corruption of the materialistic religion. Voluptu- 
aries, surfeited with pleasure, turned to asceticism 
for relief. But such Brahmanism could only have 
imparted consolation to the few, and could never 
have satisfied the aspirations of common humanity ; 
and thus a large portion of the community were 
prepared to accept the religion of Gotama Buddha, 
which was based upon the affections, and the 
affections alone. 

The teaching of Gotama Buddha was confined 
to eastern Hindustan, and chiefly to that region 
which lay between Praydga at the junction of the 
Ganges and Jumna, and Gour at the divergence of 
the Hooghly and Ganges.® On the north, this area 


® Gotama is said to have penetrated to the Nhga kingdom of the Dekhan, and 
even to have visited Ceylon and Burma, but these accounts appear to be all myth- 
ical. He, however, seems to have visited the Kosambi country, which General 
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was bounded by tbe Himalayas ; and on the south chapter hi . 
by an extension of the line of the Nerbudda river in 
an easterly direction along the edge of the jungle of 
Gondwana. The scene of Gotama’s life and labours 
was thus an irregular square, which was • divided 
amongst four kingdoms. In the northern half were 
the kingdoms of Kosala or Oude, and Mithila or 
Tirhoot; in the southern half were the kingdoms 
of Varanasi or Benares, and Magadha or Behar.* 

Lower Bengal, or the country eastward of Magadha, 
was wholly unknown, or only noticed by the name 
of Vanga. In the time of Buddha, neither of these 
four kingdoms exercised the authority of a lord- 
paramount or suzerain ; but at a subsequent period 
it will be seen that the Rajas of Magadha established 
an imperial sway over the greater part of India. 

The origin of Gotama is still somewhat obscure. G^tamafrom 
According to the legend of his life he was descended ETjMorkipiia. 
from a long line of ancestors of the Surya-vansa, or 
children of the sun, who reigned as Chakra- varttas, 
or lords-paramount of India, from time immemorial. 

But a tradition has been preserved in the legend, 
which disposes of these high pretensions. The 
father of Gotama was Raja of Kapila ; his mother 
was a princess of the house of Koli. Kapila was a 
mere off-shoot of the royal house of Kosala, or Oude ; 
whilst Koli was a similar offshoot of tlie royal house 

Cunningliam refers to the lower Doab, immediately to the west of PrayS.ga or 
Allahabad. 

* The political geography of Hindustan can only be indicated in the most 
general terms. Wars and revolutions seen^to have been the normal condition of 
the ancient governments, and to have continually led to large territorial changes, 
such as the subversion of old kingdoms and foundation of new states, which no 
geographer can follow with any degree of accuracy. In the time of Gotama, the 
great kingdom of Oude or Kosala certainly included that of Benares ; whilst 
Mithila was probably included in that of Taisali, which was situated immediately 
to the north of Magadha, and was ultimately conquered by Magadha. 
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of Varanasi, or Benares. These two little princi- 
palities were situated in the northern part of Oude, 
on opposite sides of the river Rohini; but every 
trace of their sites has passed away, and the names 
of Kapila, Koli, and the river Roliini are unknown 
to modern geography.® 

The tradition of the origin of the two settlements 
may be related as follows : — 

“In days of old there was a famous Raja of 
Kosala, named Ikswdku ; and he had four sons and 
five daughters. When he was old he married a 
young damsel, and she bore him a son ; and he so 
loved her that he made her son the heir- apparent to 
the Raj, to the exclusion of all the elder brethren. 
Then the four elder brethren departed out, of their 
father’s house, and took their five sisters with them ; 
and they journeyed towards the north until they 
came to the river Roliini. And they founded a 
settlement there, and named it Kapila; and they 
set aside their elder sister Priyd to be queen-mother, 
and took their other sisters to be their wives.® And 
they had many sons and many daughters ; and their 
sons were henceforth known as the Sdkya princes.^ 


® Fii-liian visited Kapila in the fifth century a.d. and found it a vast soli- 
tude. Travels, chap. xxii. Iliouen-Thsang’s account is much the same. 

® Professor Weber of Berlin has already pointed out the connection between 
this legend and that of the exile of Ekma. — ^Weher on the lltuntiyana, translated 
by Boyd. Bombay, 1873. 

’ A myth has been introduced into the original legend to soften the horror with 
which such incestuous marriages were subsequently regarded. A sage, named 
Kapila, is said to have been dwelling in the neighbourhood, and to have directed 
the brethren to marry their sisters, on the condition that they took half-sisters only, 
that is, daughters of tlieir father, but not of their respective mothers. Tho Singha- 
lese version of the legend betrays the fact that they were all children of one niotlier, 
named Hattha. (Mahawanso Tfk£i, quoted by Tumour, Introd. p. xxxv.; Hardy’s 
Manual of Buddhism, p. 130.) Professor Wilson was of opinion that the city of 
Kapila, Which was destined to he the birthplace of Gotaraa, was only called so in 
after-years because Buddhism was borrowed from the Sankliya system of philo- 
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“ After this Priyd was afflicted with leprosy, and chapter hi . 
her brothers took her to the other side of the river 
Kohini ; and she dwelt there and took up her abode 
in a cave. 

“Meantime a Raja of Benar'es, named Rdma, 
was in like manner afflicted with leprosy ; and he 
abandoned his throne to his son, and went into the 
jungle where Priyh was dwelling, and took up his 
abode in the hollow of a koli tree ; and the leaves 
and bark of that tree cured him of his leprosy. One 
day he heard the roaring of a tiger, and the scream- 
ing of a woman ; and he went to the spot, and saw 
that the tiger had fled, and that Priyh was half dead 
with terror. So he brought Priya to his hiding- 
place in the Koli tree, and cured her of her leprosy ; 
and she became his wife and bore many sons, and 
they were henceforth known as the Koli princes. 

“When the Koli princes were grown they 
desired to marry the daughters of the Shkya princes 
of Kapila ; but the Shkya princes refused them.® 

Now the custom was for the damsels of Kapila to go 
down to the river Rohini to bathe j and the Koli 
princes met them there, and led them away, and 
made them their wives.® Then the princes of Ka- 
pila became reconciled to the princes of Koli ; and 


Sophy -whioli -was taught hy Kapila. But Buddhism is the natural development of 
Indian culture generally. See Professor Max Muller’s remarks on this subject. 
Chips from a German Workshop, vol. i. Art. Buddhism. 

8 According to the legend the Shkya princes refused to give their daughters 
in marriage to the Koli princes, because the latter had been bom in the hollow of 
a tree. Here, again, a mythic interpretation has been inserted to conceal a disa- 
greeable truth. The real reason for the refusal probably lay in the leprosy of the 
parents of the princes. 

8 This tradition resembles the story told by Herodotus of the establishment of 
marriage relations between the young men of Scj'tbia and the Amazonian dam- 
sels. Sferod. iv. 110 — 117. 
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CHAPTER III , from that day the family of Koli intermarried with 
the Sakya family of Kapila.” 

riage3*o?“’" This tradition is a valuable relic of antiquity. 

sakya princes, rpj^^ mari'iages of the Siikyas to their sisters cannot 
be accepted as an isolated fact, but was an estab- 
lished usage like the polyandry of the old Vedic 
Aryan colonists. To this day it is practised by 
the Kshatriya kings and princes of upper Burma. 
It was,* however, regarded with tlie utmost detesta- 
tion by Brahmanical law ; and it may be inferred 
that during tlie later antagonisms between Brah- 
manism and Buddhism the reproach was not forgot- 
ten. In the present day the insinuation of such a 
crime has been converted into one of the foulest 
terms of abuse in all Bengal,^” 

S' B 0^623 Gotama, of the family of Sdkyas, is commonly 
supposed to have been born b.c. 623 .^^ His father 
Suddhodana was Eaja of Kapila, and had married 
two sisters of the house of Koli. Mayd, the elder, 
gave birth to Gotama, and died seven days after- 
wards. Prajapati, the younger, gave birth to a son 


The sons of the king of Burma marry their half-sisters. The first wife of 
the king is generally either a sister or a half-sister. I'he eldest sister is compelled 
to lead a life of celibacy so long as her parents are alive, in order that she may 
he treated as queen-mother. A , similar practice prevailed amongst the ancient 
kings of Persia, who were probably descended from a cognate stock. Sec Big- 
andet’sLifeof Gaudama, p. 11, note. The practice of marriages between such close 
relations is said to have been followed to insure purity of blood. Tlio line of in- 
beritance in the Malabar country is not to a son, whose paternity might he doubt- 
ful, hut to the son of a sister. Strange to say, a similar incestuous union ap- 
pears ill the legend of Erishna. See History, vol. i., part ii., MAha Bhhrata, 
chap. V. 

The date of the birth of Gotama is very uncertain. The question is fully 
discussed in Max Muller’s History of Sanskrit Literature, pages 263 — 273. 
According to the Singhalese era his death took place in the year 643 b.c., after a 
mortal career of eighty yeans. This date is accepted by Professor Lassen; but 
it will be shown hereafter that it may he easily shifted to an earlier or later 
period. 
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named Nanda, who occupies an important place in 
later Buddhist history 

Gotama was of a serious turn of mind from his 
childhood. Like most men who are destined to be- 
come religious teachers, he appears to haye been at 
once thoughtful, melancholy, and imbued with deep 
sympathies for suffering humanity. Indeed the 
pain and affliction to which all mankind are more or 
less subject, seems to have been one of the earliest 
ideas that dawned upon man. Herodotus has de- 
scribed a Thracian tribe, who mourned when a 
child was born, and rejoiced when an individual 
died ; and this idea seems to have been early im- 
pressed upon the mind of Gotama, but further de- 
veloped by the dogma of the endless transmigrations 
of the soul, which he learnt from the Brahmans. 
Thus elements of religious thought were possibly 
working in his soul respecting the hard and inex- 
orable destiny of hurnanit}^, that were calculated to 
fill him with religious despair. As the boy grew 
older he became so sad and serious that his father 
grew alarmed lest he should abandon his high 


12 There is no difficulty in dealing -with the main incidents in. the life of 
Gotama. There is a general conformity in all the traditions that have been 
preserved that possess any claim to authenticity ; whether in Thibet to the north- 
ward of the Himalayan mountains ; or in the island of Ceylon to the south of 
Peninsular India; or in Burma to the east of the Bay of Bengal. There are, how- 
ever, considerable differences in the quality and quantity of the supernatural 
details, which have been introduced by pious monks and miracle-mongers of a 
later date ; hut they have been mostly passed over in the present work as devoid 
of all historical value. Their general character will he found indicated at the 
conclusion of tlie present chapter. They are narrated in Bishop Bigandet’s Life 
or Legend of Gaudama, based on Burmese authorities, Eangoon, 1866 ; and in 
Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, based on Singhalese authorities. See also the 
works of Eurnouf and St Hilaire. 

It has been remarked by some writers, and by Christian missionaries amongst 
the number, that many details in the life of Gotama Buddha coincide with in- 
cidents in the life of Christ. This point will he noticed hereafter in dealing with 
the life of Gotama as a -whole. 


CHAPTER III. 


Religious 
melancholy of 
Gitama., 
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position, and become a religions recluse, like the 
Brdhman sages who sat and dreamed away their 
lives under the trees. 

When Gotama was sixteen years of age, Raja 
Suddhodana thought that marriage might divert the 
young man’s thoughts into a now channel. Accord- 
ingly a negotiation was opened with the Raja of 
Koli for the hand of his daughter Yasodhard. But 
the Raja of Koli objected to give his daughter to 
such a degenerate Kshatriya. Gotama, however, 
soon proved that he had by no means neglected the 
accomplishments of his race, for he distanced every 
competitor in the use of weapons, and thus obtained 
the fair prize. The marriage was duly celebrated, 
and for some time Gotama was happy in the love 
of his beautiful bride. Meantime the kinsmen and 
retainers of the two royal houses of Kapila and Koli 
sent their daughters to the palace to amuse the 
young prince with their various accomplishments ; 
and it may be inferred that at this period of his life 
he plunged into every kind of pleasure, until at last 
he was oppressed with satiety, and liis old melan- 
choly began to return. 

It is difficult to say how long Gotama pursued a 


The sensuality indicated in the text is almost incredible. It is, however, 
quite in accordance with Kshatriya usages. A custom somewhat similar has 
always prevailed amongst the Kshatriya sovereigns of Rurma, varying of course 
with the character or temperament of the reigning king. Bhodau-pra, who 
reigned a.d. 1781 — 1819 over the whole Burman empire, from the Bay of Bengal 
to the Chinese frontier, was unbounded in his zenana indulgences. Every 
governor and feudatory was expected to send his fairest daughter or sister to serve 
in the palace as an attendant, or Royal Virgin. If any such damsel obtained the 
favour of the king, she was elevated to the position of an inferior queen, and pro- 
vided with a separate apartment and slaves for her own use. On the one hand, 
she was expected to promote the interests of her family at court ; on the otlier, 
she was supposed to keep the king informed of all that was going on in the 
family of her father or brother. 
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career of pleasure.’^^ During the latter part of it he cha?teb hi. 
is said to have successively beheld three different 
objects, which inspired him with a deep sense of the 
miseries of existence. These objects were an aged 
man, a diseased man, and a dead man. This legend 
need not be interpreted literally. Probably it is a 
parable intended to convey by three striking figures 
a conception of the evils which are the common lot 
of humanity, — old age, disease, and death. The sight 
of each of these objects awoke a fresh train of thought 
in the mind of the young prince ; and when he had 
seen them all, he exclaimed in the anguish of his 
soul ; — “ Youth, health, and life itself are but tran- 
sitory dreams ; they lead to age and disease, and 
they terminate in death and corruption.” Keflec- 
tions such as these have driven some men into a 
melancholy madness, which has ended in suicide ; 
but suicide to a believer in endless transmigrations 
is merely a change from one existence to another. 

At this juncture Gotama saw a religious mendicant; 
a man who had renounced all pleasures, all desires, 
and all affections ; who walked along with dignified 
tranquillity, and looked only upon the ground. The 
sight of this mendicant enabled Gotama to perceive 
a way of escape from the world, and all its delusions 
and sorrows. He too would abstract his mind from 
all passion and desire, until he should be finally 
delivered from the prison of endless transmigrations.^® 


According to tlie legend Gotama was married at the age of sixteen, and did 
not abandon his home and family until he was twenty-nine. This would give him 
thirteen years of domestic happiness. ' But, as will, be seen hereafter, Gotama 
abandoned his family the very day his only child was born ; and it may therefore 
he inferred that practically his married life was brought to a close after a year or 
two. 

This episode, as regards the appearance of a religious mendicant, requires 
some explanation. It evidently applies to the ordinary mendicant monk of Bud- 
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This idea, that by adopting the life of a mendi- 
cant, he could finally escape from the miseries of 
existence, is said to have gladdened the heart of 
the young prince. According to the legend, each 
of the three preceding objects had struck him with 
sadness, and on each occasion he had turned back 
gloomily to his own apartments. But the sight of 
the calm and subdued mendicant seemed to lift a 
weight from his soul. He saw a way of deliverance 
from all his cares, and instead of returning to the 
palace, he drove on to the royal gardens without 
the city, and passed the day in pleasure. In tlie 
evening the musicians prepared to accompany him 
in procession to the palace, and he had just taken 
his seat in the chariot, when a messenger from his 
father brought the joyful tidings 'that his wife Yas- 
odhard had given birth to a son. The multitude 
filled the air with acclamations, but he himself 
began to ponder upon the new tie which seemed 
to bind him to the world. He reached the palace 
weary with the events of the day, and laj^ uj)on 
his couch. A bevy of damsels danced and played 
before him according to their wont, but he was 


dhism, who, as will be described hereafter, was seeking to escape from the mise- 
ries of successive existences or transmigrations into the state of annihilation 
known as Nirvana. It would thus seem to imply that Buddhist mendicant monks 
existed in India long before the advent of Gdtama Buddha. This conclu.sion is 
highly probable ; although religious mendicancy is common to other oriental 
religions, to Brahmanism and Islam, as w'ell as to Buddhism. 

But the reputation of Gotama Buddha, as the great apostle of humanity, does 
not rest so much upon his being the founder of a monastic order ; for that order 
may hare existed in some form or other for ages before he was born ; but upon 
his being the teacher of the religion of the heart, which springs from the affections, 
in which the happiness of mankind, both in this life and in the life hereafter, is 
made to depend upon his goodness or benevolence. This fact has been ignored 
by monastic writers, who sought only to abstract themselves from the affections 
in order to attain Nirvana. A familiarity with the Buddhist laity will correct 
any non-apprehension on this point, especially when the edicts of Priyadarsi are 
taken into consideration. See infra, chap. 5. 
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steeled against all their attractions, and soon fell chapter hi. 
into a heavy slumber. 

At midnight Gotama awoke. The lamps were fl\ght froin 
still burning. The damsels were sleeping about in 
ungainly attitudes, open-mouthed, or gnashing their 
teeth. He rose up in utter disgust, and ordered his 
horse to be made ready. He peeped into his wife’s 
chamber, and saw his infant son resting upon her 
bosom. He turned away lest his resolution should 
fail him, and descended the palace stairs, mounted 
his horse, and rode off with only a single attend- 
ant until he reached a small stream. Here he 
made over his horse to his attendant, together with 
his royal robes and ornaments, and sent them back 
to Kapila ; whilst he himself put on the yelloAV 
garb of a religious mendicant, and prepared for the 
new life which he was about to enter. 

The religious culture of Gotama thus presents a contrast be- 
marked contrast to that of Mohammed. One was 
intellectual and spiritual ; the other was sentimental 
and intensely human. The benevolence of Gotama 
took the form of a passionate yearning to deliver 
mankind from its hopeless imprisonment in an 
eternity of transmigrations ; and according to the 
Brahmanical teaching of the time, a life of celibacy 
and mortification was the first and all-essential step 
in this direction. The pleasures of female society 
were supposed to be the most powerful obstacles to 
religious progress ; the deadliest of all the sins that 
enthralled the soul in the universe of the passions. 

There is some obscurity about this early yearning of Gotama to deliver 
mankind from the miseries of existence. It is undoubtedly the belief of modern 
Buddhism, and finds expression in every part of the legend of the life of Gotama. 

But it is plain from the sequel that for some years Gotama only sought to work 
out his own deliverance. 
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ciuPTEB III. The culture of Mohammed was altogether different. 

His conception of God was that of deified humanity; 
merciful and compassionate to all who worshipped 
him, but wrathful and revengeful towards all those 
who disobeyed his laws or followed after other gods. 
The idea that the love of women was injurious to 
the soul never crossed the mind of the old Arab 
prophet. On the contrary, the sympathy and com- 
panionship of women vvere the mainstay of his re-, 
ligion, and thus the Koran and polygamy went on 
hand in hand. 

TliG legend of the life of Gotama is not very 
meudicaufc. clear or connected, but there is little difficulty in 
tracing the several stages of his religious develop- 
ment. At first he abandoned himself to a kind of 
pious ecstasy, which may have been little more than 
a sense of freedom. He then made . his way to 
Rajagriha, the old metropolis of Magadha, which 
was situated to the south of the Ganges, not far 
from the modern town of Behar, and about two 
hundred miles from the supposed site of Kapila. 
He thus placed a distance of several days’ journey 
between his father’s Raj and his new career ; pro- 
bably from a natural reluctance to commence the 
life of a religious mendicant in a country where he 
would be at once recognized. At Raj agriha, some 
rumours of his royal birth may have accompanied 
him ; and henceforth he seems to have lost his 
name of Gdtama, and was chiefly known as Sdkya 
Muni, or the sage of the family of Sakyas. His life 
of mendicancy met with a check at the commence- 
ment. At Raj agriha he carried his alms bowl from 
house to house for the first time, and collected in 
this manner a quantity of broken victuals ; but 
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when he sat down to his meal the food appeared chapter hi . 
so coarse that he loathed the sight of it. It was 
a moment of hard trial to the religious enthusiast, 
but at length he overcame his disgust, and finished 
his meal with cheerfulness of soul. According to 
the legend, he was encouraged by the reflection 
that the food was at feast clean, and pure ; and it 
is not impossible that the pangs of hunger con- 
tributed to this pious frame of mind.^^ 

Sdkya Muni had thus escaped from the bondage 
of the flesh; but the first exultations of freedom 
were doubtless followed by a reaction. The mere 
fact that he had ceased to be a prince, and had 
assumed the life of a beggar, could not have satisfied 
his religious aspirations ; and he would feel the 
necessity for acquiring knowledge from some one 
more advanced in spiritual experience. At that 
time the only religious teachers in Hindustan were 
apparently Brdhm an sages, or preceptors; and Sdkya 
Muni was destined to undergo a severe course of Brah- 
manical training, before he finally appeared before 
the world as a “ Buddha,” or enlightener of men. 

The conditions of such a religious life in India have 
been characterized by extreme simplicity from time 
immemorial. A would-be disciple waited upon some 
distinguished sage, served him in every way, col- 
lected food and alms for him, and in return received 
a course of religious instruction which continued 
day by day. It will be seen hereafter ' that the 
foundations of Brahmanism and Buddhism are almost 

. ^'5' There is one difficulty about this period of Gotania’s career. He had ap- 
parently no means by which to support himself during the lengthy journey from 
Eapila to Raj agriha. It appears, howerer, from a later incident in his life, that 
he carried away four golden cups or vases, which belonged to him as crown prince, 
and which were ultimately demanded by his son Rahula. 
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CHAPTER III, the same. As regards faith, both were reactions 
^stmctionbe- from the primitive religions, which were more or 
sagef“idthe® ^^ss Hssociated with feasting. As regards practice, 
the monks. ^ both were reactions from the unbounded sensual in- 
dulgences, which form such a prominent feature in 
ancient civilization. Again, both had accepted the 
dogma of the transmigrations of the soul ; and both 
expressed the consciousness of pain and misery, the 
weariness of existence, the impatience of humanity, 
which culminated in a longing to escape from the 
sphere of animal being. Bat the Brahmanism of 
the sages and the Buddhism of the monks repre- 
sented two different stages • of development. The 
Brahmanism of the sages, as already seen, retained 
the worship of deity although in an abstract form. 
It resolved all the gods of the universe into the 
supreme spirit. It taught that escape from the 
chain of transmigrations consisted in the return of 
the individual soul to Brahma ; there to be ab- 
sorbed in the supreme spirit, or to enter upon an 
individual existence in the heaven of the supreme 
spirit; and in either case to enjoy ineffable but 
indefinable felicity. Finally, it declared that this 
deliverance of the soul could only be effected by 
worship and austerities, and by contemplation of 
the supreme spirit in its varied manifestations, until 
the soul was prepared as it were to form a part of 
the supreme spirit. The Buddhism of the monks 
had advanced much further. It was a far more 
emphatic expression of the revolt against the old the- 
ology ; so much so as to amount to a revolt against 
even the higher forms of Brahmanism. It rejected 
all conception of supreme deity. It taught that 
worship and austerities, prayers and sacrifices, were 
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utterly without avail ; that they were powerless to 
modify the inexorable laws of the universe as ex- 
pressed in the dogma of transmigrations. It laid 
down that broad distinction between the general 
mass of the community and the monastic order, 
between the so-called ignorant and the so-called 
wise, which is the essence of Buddhism. The 
ignorant, wdio still clung to the world,'" and its 
pleasures, and who had no aspiration beyond being 
born again in a happier birth, were assured that 
they could attain that object by the practice of 
goodness and benevolence in thought, word, and 
deed. But the wise, who had been imbued with a 
sense of the evils and unrealities of life, and who 
were supposed to aspire to a deliverance from the 
bonds of the flesh, were taught that there was no 
way of escape from the hopeless prison of existence 
except by a life of celibacy and mendicancy, in 
which tliey could contemplate all the conditions of 
animal life, all the instincts and necessities of nature, 
until they loathed and abominated the whole.. By 
this course of discipline the Buddhist monk might 
sever every tie wliich bound the soul to the universe 
of being, so that after death it would sink into that 
everlasting quiescence or annihilation which is 
known as Nirvana. 

But these distinctions between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism were chiefly , of a metaphysical character. 
Had they continued to be confined witliin the narrow 
larea of philosophical speculation, they would per- 
haps have never found expression in actual anta- 
onism ; and indeed, as far as can be gathered from 
uthentic evidence, there was no violent antagonism 
etween Brahmanism and Buddhism until some 
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centuries after the advent of G6tama. The question 
of deity or no deity, worship or no worship, austeri- 
ties or no austerities, would have proved of little 
moment, excepting so far as either side might win 
over the popular support by appealing to the pre- 
vailing sentiment. But there was one point mooted 
by Buddhism, which was calculated to revolutionize 
the whole social system of the Hindus 5 and which 
in fact did ultimately succeed in dividing the Blindu 
world into two hostile camps. This question was 
the righteousness or otherwise of caste ; a question 
which is quite as important in the present day as it 
was two thousand years ago. 

The caste system of India is not based upon an 
exclusive descent as involving a difference of rank 
and culture, but upon an exclusive descent as in- 
volving purity of blood. In the old materialistic 
religion whicli prevailed so largely in the ancient 
world, and was closely associated with sexual ideas, 
the maintenance of purity of blood was regarded as 
a sacred duty. The individual had no existence 
independent of the family. Male or female, the in- 
dividual was but a link in the life of tlie family ; 
and any intermixture of blood would be followed 
by the separation of the impure branch from the 
parent stem. In a word, caste w'as the religion of 
the sexes, and as such exists in India to this day. 
The dogma of the transmigrations of the soul was, 
however, calculated to cut at the very root of tin 
caste system. If a man could be born a Brfihmai 
in this life and a Siidra in the next, the mainten 
ance of caste purity was practically of small impoi 
ance. But the Brahmans never accepted the dogn 
of the metempsychosis in its entirety. Their positio 
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as the liereclitary priesthood of India, precluded them chapter hi. 
from abdicating their claims to form tlie highest 
caste, just as it precluded them from ignoring the 
worship of the gods. They were in fact unprepared 
to accept such a self-denying ordinance; and con- 
sequently relegated the dogma of the metempsychosis 
to the area of philosophic speculation. But the 
founder or founders of Buddhism occupied a very 
different position. They had accepted the dogma 
in all its fulness, and with all its conditions. More- 
over, the first principles of Buddhism rendered the 
abnegation of caste even more essential than the 
abnegation of worship or deity. No man could 
fulfil his duty to his fellow-creatures, so long as he 
was hemmed around with caste distinctions ; and 
no monk could attain Nirvana, or even enter upon 
monastic vows, so long as a single caste considera- 
tion disturbed the serenity of his apul.^® 

The religious culture of Sdkya Muni indicates 
the three several stages of his Brahmanical career, — aud a preceptor, 
as a disciple, a sage, and a preceptor, — through 
which he passed in succession prior to becoming the 
apostle of Buddhism.^’’ In the character of a dis- 


19 The hirth of Gotama as a Kshatriya and a prince of royal blood, invested 
him with extraordinary powers in subverting the caste system. Had he been born 
in an inferior caste, his attempts to establish an equality would have been derided 
as springing from base-born insolence. It is curious to note that Mohammed 
held a similar position when he maintained the dogma that all men were equal in 
the eyes of God. The Prophet belonged to the tribe of Koreish, the hereditary 
guardians of the Kaaha, the blue blood of the old Arab aristocracy ; and it was 
doubtless this fact that excited the deadly enmity of the Eoreish but secured the 
ultimate triumph of the Koran. 

19 The legendary account of the religious culture of Shkya Mnni might pos- 
sibly he treated as an allegory. According to the later myths S&kya Muni was 
prepared to enter Nirvhna before ho was born as Gbtama; but out of pure bene- 
volence towards suffering humanity, he deferred his entrance to Nirvhna in order 
that he might become a Buddba. Consequently there was no necessity lor his 
undergoing the Brahmanical training indicated in the text. The legendary 
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Abstraction of 
the soul. 


Contemplation 
and austerities. 


ciple he waited upon two Brdlima,n sages who 
dwelt in a village near the city of Raj agriha ; and 
learned the science of Samadhi, or perfect abstrac- 
tion of the soul in the contemplation of the supreme 
spirit. This was accomplished by five steps or stages, 
known as dhyanas, which are, however, almost too 
metaphysical to be quite intelligible. Tims in the 
first step the soul discovers tlie good and perfect ; in 
other words, the supreme spirit. In the second step 
it contemplates the discovery. In the ‘third step it 
relishes the discovery. In the fourtli step it feasts 
on the discovery. In the fifth step it is satiated 
with the discovery and falls into quiescence.^'’ But 
it was obviously impossible that such a metaphysical 
religion could satisfy the aspirations of Sdkya Muni. 
It might, to use the language of Buddhism, have 
enabled him to enter Nirvana and obtain quiescence 
for his soul ; but it would not enable him to become 
a Buddha or enlightener. 

Accordingly Sakya Muni left the two Brulirnans, 
and threw off the character of a disciple and as- 
sumed that of a sage. He went into the solitude of 
the jungle, which is known to this day as tlie jungle 
of Buddha Graya. Here he began to practise aus- 
terities, and especially to pursue the science of Prdd- 
hana, or contemplation of external nature. Pnklhana 
is another metaphysical method for acquiring know- 
ledge, which seems to have been developed by the 

account, liowover, is valuable, even if it only serves as an illustration of religious 
discipline in the early age of theological speculation. 

2° The power of analysis in metapliy.sics, which was exorcised by the Brahman 
sages of antiguity, might possibly be admired if it wore not practically useless. In 
the Vishnu Puraiia six stages or dhyanas are mentioned, viz. bodily restraint, 
position, breathing, exclusion of external ideas, apprehension of internal ideas, and 
retention of internal ideas. The dhyanas in the text appear to have been modified 
by Buddhism. Compare Bigandet, p. 65 and noU. 
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Bralimanical study of the Veda. It prevailed largely 
during the age of Brahmanism, but is fast dying out 
in tlie present age of materialism. Some idea of the 
Buddhist form of Pradhana is, however, necessary in 
order to trace tlie intellectual process by which the 
apostle of Buddhism is supposed to have joroved 
tliat existence is all a fleeting show; at the best 
a mockery and delusion subject to infirmity, pain, 
and death. An enthusiastic inquirer, such as Sakya 
Muni is conceived to have been, would contem- 
plate one of the elements such as fire. He ab- 
stracted his mind from every object excepting fire ; 
he devoted all his attention to fire; he analyzed 
its several parts; he considered the causes that kept 
it together ; he discovered that those causes were 
accidental ; and lie concluded that fire has but a 
fictitious and ephemeral existence. He ajoplied the 
same method to the other elements, and tlien to 
every object within his range of experience, and 
finally arrived at the conclusion that nothing has a 
real existence, tliat everything is incessantly chang- 
ing, and that the wise man can feel no attachment 
to sucli illusions and deceptions. In like manner he 
finds that his own body is incessantly changing; 
that it is distinct from self or soul ; and he despises 
it accordiiigl}^, and begins to long for Niryfina.^’- 
Whilst Siikya Muni was thus engaged, his pro- 
found meditations and austerities attracted general 
attention, and, to use the language of the legend, 
his fame was noised abroad like the booming of a 
great bell. Five Brahmans in jiarticular visited his 
retreat, and became his disciples after the old Brah- 
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Biganclet, p. 66, note. 
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CHAPTER III, manical fasliion. But neither contemplations nor 
austerities ■would enable Sakya Muni to become a 
Buddha. As a last experiment he entered on a 
lengthened fast of such severity that his golden 
complexion faded into blackness, and he fainted 
away like a dead man. He now felt that such an 
ordeal unfitted rather than prepared him for becom- 
ing Buddha; and accordingly he broke his fast and 
recovered his strength. From that day he was 
averse to all penances and austerities ; but his five 
disciples were disappointed at his weakness, and 
went away to the deer forest in the neighbourhood 
of Benares. 

whilst Sdkya Muni is said to have been 
inspired by deep sympathies for suffering human- 
ity, it is evident that his religion ujd to this point 
was drawn from the intellect rather than from 
the affections. Indeed his mental abstractions 
were calculated to deaden his feelings. Yet it is 
obvious that unless he could move the hearts of 
men, he never could win their faith. The lan- 
guage of fanaticism, which teaches that book know- 
ledge is of no avail unless the heart is changed, 
involves one of the profoundest truths In religious 
teaching. It was by direct appeals to the affections 
that the more famous teachers have stirred the hearts 
of millions ; and by such appeals even the crude 
ravings that compose the Koran have been endowed 
with vitality and power. Whilst Sakya Muni was 
pondering over Nirvdna, a little incident is recorded, 
which seems to have brought him back to the world 
of common humanity. He was sitting beneath a 
tree when a young woman appeared before him and 
worshipped him, and presented him with a vessel of 
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rice and milk. It seems that she had previously cHiPTrit iii. 
prayed to the deity of the tree for a good husband 
and a little son ; both her requests had been granted, 
and she now expressed her gratitude by this simple 
offering to the sage, whom she mistook for the syl- 
van deity The legend is silent as to the effect of 
this act of natural piety upon the heart of Gdtama. 

It only states the fact that his soul was subsequently 
illuminated by a pious joy which convinced him 
that he was about to become Buddha. In other 
words the metaphysical dreamer was transformed 
into one of the greatest moral teachers that the world 
has ever seen. Sympathy with humanity soon ap- 
pears to have awakened other emotions of humanity ; 
for about this period Sakya Muni is said to have 
been tempted by a spirit of evil named Mara, with 
visions of imperial power, of female loveliness, of 
death and corruption. But he overcame all tempt- 
ation, and in the moment of triumph he knew that he 
had become a Buddha to enlighten an ignorant and 
miserable world. Tliis event is said in the legend 
to have been accompanied by an earthquake and 


It is impossible to say whetlier tliis deity of the tree was a serpent or a 
genius ; hut it may possibly have been referred to both characters ; and it will be 
seen from the text that it was supposed to bo able to assume a human form. 

The story of the woman who mistoot Silcya Muni for the deity of the tree, 
is surrounded with difficulty. According to the monastic legend Shlcya Muni 
was touched by the incident, and subsequently became a Buddha, to teach man 
to abstract himself from all humanity in order to attain Nirvana. Here there 
is an 'absolute contradiction between the story of the woman and the trans- 
formation of Salcya Muni. The story of the woman was associated with the 
popular worship of the old gods. It was also associated with a manifestation of 
gratitude or kindness on the part of a happy wife and mother. Yet according to 
the monastic legend Skkya Alimi became Buddha in order to enforce the so- 
called truths that worship was unavailing, and that the object of the wise should 
be to crush out all the affections. 

** This Mara hears a strong resemblance to the Satan of holy writ, the tempter 
in The wilderness ; but in all probability he is only a personification of what was 
passing tbvough Sfikya Muni’s own thoughts. 
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CHAPTEB III , many miracles, whicli will be noticed lioreaftor. 

which Gotama Buddha was about to 
refSion"?® preacli was of a twofold character— namely, religion 
mw.°“ and discipline.^“ The religion was for the masses, the 
so-called ignorant, who had no longing for Nirvdna, 
and who only desired a happier life in the next state 
of existence. This religion was based upon the 
law of universal benevolence or kindness. It found 


expression in five great commandments — namely, 
against killing, stealing, adultery, intoxication, and 
lying. Each of these commandments was ultimately 
amplified into numerous precepts, intended to guard 
not only against the commission of sin, but against 
the inclination or temptation to sin. Every thought, 
word, and deed was converted into a merit and de- 
merit, and rewarded or punished according 'to the 
inexorable rule of endless transmigrations. Against 
this law there was no appeal. The Brdhmans had 
taught that sacrifices and penances were exalted 
merits that would atone for bread les of the moral 
law. But Buddhism denied that the moral law of 


the universe could be set aside by prayers or wor- 
ship. The practice of universal goodness or kind- 
ness, in thouglit, word, and deed, was the only way 
by "which man could raise himself to a higher state 
of existence. Thus, Buddhism not only taught a 


The sacred hooks of the Buddhists lay down' a marked distinction between 
“religion” or dharma, and “discipline” or vinkya. Perhaps dharma might he 
best understood as morality or virtue ; but inasmuch as it is associated with a 
belief in a future state of transmigrations, it might with more propriety be termed 
religion. Again, vinhya might he best understood by the word religion ; hut it 
is not associated with any ideas of deity, worship, or a future state of rewards or 
punishments, but ouly with the rules of discipline by which the monks may attain 
Nirvhna. Accordingly it will perhaps be best to retain the equivalents to the 
Buddhist terms which are specified in the text, namely, religion or dharma, ar.d 
discipline or vinfiya. 
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pure morality, but enforced it by obligations wliicli chapter hi. 
were intelligible to all.^® 

But wliilst Buddliism ignored the gods, it did not Ifitiefanddl- 
actually deny their existence. On the contrary, it 
admitted that deities might exist, and that each might 
haye a heayen of its ovyn ; and that demons might ex- 
ist in like manner in a yariety of hells.^^ But nei- 
ther deity nor demon, neither heayen nor hell, could 
in any way effect the deliyerance of the soul from 
the trammels and miseries of existence. Deities and 
demons, the denizens of heayen and the denizens of 
hell, were alike subject to the law of transmigrations; 
and the yarious heayens and hells were merely a part 
of the moral system of the uniyerse, where transcend- 
ant merits might be sufficiently rewarded, and the 
greatest crimes be sufficiently punished. Then when 


The five commandments, forcible as they are from their estrome simplicity, 
furnish hut a very imperfect idea of popular Buddhism. They are only an ab- 
stract form of the civil law, and not the full expression of the religion of universal 
loving-kindness and benevolence, which is the true dharma. The duties of the 
affections will he further brought under review in chapter v. They are repeat- 
edly set forth in the edicts of Asoka, and comprise the relative duties of servants 
and masters, children and parents, householders towards kinsfolk and neighbours, 
the laity towards priests and monks, and the human race towards the whole range 
of animal being. These duties of the affections formed perhaps a prominent part 
ill the eai-ly religion of Buddha ; whilst monastic teaching, in its more meta- 
physical form, was the growth of a later age. 

The I’Bcogiiitioii of the e.xistence of deity or deities by the Buddhist laity 
has already been noticed in a previous note. See ante, page 97. The following 
incident, which occurred during a voyage undertaken by the author in upper 
Burma in 1870, will serve to illustrate the popular ideas on the subject. At a 
town beyond the British frontier a Burman official came on hoard to pay his 
respects, and brought a singing woman with him, who performed some pieces. 
She sang one song in the character of a princess who was in love with a prince, 
hut the parents had raised a difficulty against the man-iage. She represented 
how in former times, when people were so afflicted with disappointment in love, 
the Brahmas (gods) came down to console and help them, and she asked how 
it was that they did not do so still. “Their conduct,” she sang, “was cruel. 
Surely they must . be fast asleep ; or if they were so short-sighted as not to 
ohserFe the troubles in this world, the people would present them with diamond 
m agnif ying-glasses. ’ ’ 
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CHAPTER III. tlie period of reward or punisliment came to a close, 
the soul returned to the universe of animal being, 
and again entered on its weary way through an end- 
less chain of transmigrations.^* 

Monasticism for gut ill addition to tliis religion for the ignorant 

the few. ... ° . 11 

there was a discipline for the wise ; for those who 
were prepared to devote themselves to a religious life 
of celibacy, mendicancy, and strict discipline ; who 
cared not to continue in the vortex of transmigra- 
tions, but sought only to, purify their souls from 
all desire for the hollow and delusive pleasures 
of the world, and to escape from all the pains and 
miseries of existence, into the everlasting rest of 
Nirvdna. To effect this deliverance it was necessary to 
renounce five things, namely,-ychildren, wife, goods, 
life, and self; in order that the soul might be free 
from every stain of affection or passion. In the 
language of Buddhism there were four paths to 
Nirvdna, namely, — perfect fiiitli, perfect thought, 
perfect speech, and perfect conduct ; and the only 
true wisdom was to walk in these paths. Tlie basis 
of the monastic discipline of Buddha is thus to be 
found in four great truths, which are renowned 


'8 This Buddhist idea of an intermediate state hetween'mortal life and Nirvana, 
finds a similar expression in later Braliraanisni, and may possibly have originated 
the Roman Catholic conception of purgatory. Indeed the similarities between many 
of the rites and usages of Buddhism and Roman Catholic Christianity are very 
remarkable. The monasticisra of tlie Buddhists, the shaven heads of the monks, 
the sacerdotal robes, the use of great bells, tlie canopy or umbrella over monka 
and pagodas, the worship of relics and images, and the lavish employment of 
flowers, incense, and lighted tapers,— all seem to suggest the idea that at some 
early period of the Christian era, m.aiiy of the characteristics of Buddhism, for 
which no authority can he found in holy writ, had found their w.ay into the 
Christian Church, and received the s.anction of the Holy See. Strange to any the 
monks also practise confession, and after certain penances obtain absolution ; but 
these rites are now strictly confined to the Buddhist monasteries. In the reign of 
Asoka a general confession or expiation was carried out every five See 

infra, chap. v. 
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throughout the world of Buddhism as the law of the chapter in. 
wheel, namely S’mpSthe 

1st. Pain and misery are universal throughout 
the whole area of animated being. 

2nd. Pain and misery are caused by the affec- 
tions, desires, and passions, which are nothing more 
than cravings after illusions created by the imagin- 
ation. 

3rd. Pain and misery can be ~ destroyed by 
removing the cause ; in other words, by delivering 
the soul from the domination of the affections, desires, 
and passions. 

4th. Deliverance for the soul can only be effected 
by entering the four paths which lead to Nirv'dna, 
namely, — perfect faith, perfect thought, perfect 
word, and perfect deed. 

The four truths, which comprise the law of the 
wheel, can be expressed in every variety of lan- 
guage. They simply indicate the existence of pain 
and misery, the cause of pain and misery, the 
removal of the cause, and the method of removal. 

When Sakya Muni first realized the fact of his 
mission, he is said to have surveyed the whole uni- 
verse to its minutest detail, and then to have ex- 
claimed “ All is misery and affliction ! All beings 
are imprisoned in the vortex of endless existences ; JorroVrofex-® 
and all are carried to and fro by the craving for 
what is illusive and unreal : I must therefore preach 
the four great truths which are the law of the 
wheel; for by that law men can purify their 
souls from every desire, and finally attain the ever- 
lasting repose of Nirvdna.” Then, when the great- 
ness of his mission filled his soul, he burst forth into 
that hymn of joy, which is still ringing throughout 
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CHAPTER III , the world of monastic Buddhism : — “ I liave ondrired 

Hymn of joy, ,j.]jQ Godless transmigrations, but now I Iiavo 

discovered the cause of all : I have extinguislied every 
atfection, desire, and passion : I can emancipate my- 
self from the bondage of life, and enter into the 
eternal rest of Nirvdna.” But Sahya Muni was not 
as yet to enter Nirvana. Out of his pure benevolence 
he continued to exist upon the world in order that he 
might become a Buddha and preach the law. At 
that time men had lost all knowledge of the law ; 
and ignorance, or what he called ignorance, was tlie 
greatest enemy that be had to encounter. Ignor- 
ance,” he said, “ is the cause of all pain and misery; 
because it deludes the imagination by its illusions, 
excites the passions, and perpetuates existences ; 
and this ignorance can only be dispelled by the four 
great truths, which are the law of the wheel.” 

Head-quarters Wlieii Sdkva Muiii bccaniG a Buddlia he was 

of SAkya Muni . , 

at Benares. Sitting undcr a tcGG named Bodlii, or the tree of 
wisdom,^^ in the country whicli is still known as 

Buddha’s Hymn of Joy has been thus roiiclcrcd by rrofessov Mux hliiller:— 
“Without ceasing shall [? have] I rnii throngli a conv.so of many births, looking 
for the maker of tills tuhenmcle, — and painful is birth again and again. But now, 
maker of the tabernacle, thou hast been seen ; thou slmlt not make- up tlii.s taheu'- 
nacle again. All thy rafters arc broken, thy ridge-pole i.s sundered ; tlie mind, 
being sundered, has attained to the extinction of all desires.’’ 

By the maker of the tabernacle, Buddha proliably persnnilied the passions ; or 
rather the ignorance which deluded the imagination, and excited the passions. 
This view is further illustrated by the Buddhist legend of the origin of man, Avhich 
hears a strange resemblance to the Biblical narrative of the creation and fall. The 
■world was originally peopled with celestial lieings who fed on cele.stial food, whieh 
sustained life without entailing the ncces.sities of nature. In an evil hour these 
beings began to eat rice, wdiich .subjected them to tliose necessities, and led to the 
distinction of the sexes and tlie outbreak of the passions. 

It is a favourite idea in Buddhism to imagine that at vast intervals of 
time a Buddha appears to revive the knowledge of the law by whii'h man can 
attain Nirv&.na. Thus .the religions mind looks back upon an eternity of exist- 
ences of men and animals, Buddhas and worlds. 

SI The religious ideas associated with trees are somewhat varied. Originally 
the spirit or genius of the tree may have been worshipped as an abstract deity. 
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Baddha Graya. His first act was to proceed to Ben- chApteb iii . 
ares, to convince tlie five Brahmanical disciples 
wliom he had lost when he ceased his austerities, 
that penances were of no avail in teaching religion, 
but that a knowledge of the four paths was essential. 

In this attempt he was successful. Then he began 
to preach to the world in general, and his success in 
bringing over converts to his views forms one of the 
strangest phenomena in Indian history. It is not, 
however, difficult to indicate the causes of his popu- 
larity. The conflict between the religion of the 
Vedic Aryans, and that of the non-Vedic people, had 
thrown religious thought into chaos. On the one 
hand, Brdhman preceptors of different schools were 
imparting new metaphysical meanings to the wor- 
ship of the Vedic deities. On the other hand, fana- 
tical Yogis were calling in the aid of the passions to 
enforce practices too revolting for description. A 
third set of teachers, known as Tirthakaras, appear 
to have had a still larger following. To some 
extent their teacliing was not unlike tliat of Sdkya 
Muni. They denied the existence of a supreme 
spirit, and asserted that the only true deities were 
those men who like themselves had overcome every 
desire. But they also denied the existence of a 
future state, and thus cut away the roots of a moral 
system. They sat under wooden sheds, and ex- 
hibited themselves to their disciples in a state of 
nudity, under the morbid sentiment that they were 


Then, again, snakes often live in trees, and the deity of the tree was identified in 
the snake or Nfiga as a phallic sv'mhol. This was probably the deity whom 
damsels propitiated to obtain husbands, and wives propitiated to obtain children. 
When the Indian sages preached beneath the trees, new ideas became blended 
with the ancient worship. In Buddhism there is the tree of wisdom, which pos- 
sibly may hear a resemblance to the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 
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CHAPTER III, superior to all sense of sliame. All these fanatics 
were more or less reverenced as saints, or holy men; 
and some 'were even worshipped as gods by the 
ignorant and superstitious masses.^^ The religious 
instinct of the people of India was thus being 
rapidly corrupted by knavery and mania ; and many 
earnest inquirers after Grod and truth, must have 
been utterly bewildered by the religious antag- 
onisms, and could scarcely have known what to 
worship or what to believe. Amidst this spiritual 
darkness the religion of Sdkya Muni recommended 
itself to all by its simplicity and purity. It fell 
like rain from heaven, clearing up the moral atmo- 
sphere, and bringing all the affections of the heart 
into vigorous and healthy play. In mild but earn- 
est strains he preached all the precepts of universal 
benevolence, which find expression in the five great 
commandments. He exhorted his hearers to shun 
the company of those false teachers who were ignor- 
ant of the law of the wheel, and to court only 
the society of the wise who had begun to walk 
in the four paths. He taught them to be respect- 
ful, kind, humble, contented, grateful, and patient ; 
remembering always that their afflictions in this life 
were the just punishment of their misdeeds informer 
lives, and that by good works in this life they might 
ensure happiness in the next.^® 

32 A curious reference to the worship of these iiahed Tirtliakaras, or “piire- 
liyers,” is to be found in the legend of Visakba. See Rigandet, page 244 ; and 
Hardy’s Manual, page 225. General Cunningham furnishes some information 
respecting their doctrines in his sketch of Sakya Muni. (See Bliilsa Topes, page 
19.) The Indian worship of fanatics in a state of nudity is frequently noticed 
by old European travellers. See Purchas’s Pilgrims, passim. Furtlier notices 
will be found in the next chapter, which treats of Greek and Roman India. Such 
exhibitions have been generally suppressed since the establishment of British rule. 

33 See a celebrated sermon, said to have been delivered by Shkya Muni to a 
Nath or Yedic god. Bigandet, p. 115, note. The same sermon ha.s been pre- 
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The converts to the new religion were naturally chaptbe in. 
divided into two classes, who may be distinj^uished Distinction be- 

111- mi • tween the 

as the monastic order and the laity, ihe monastic 
order comprised all those men who were surfeited 
with pleasure, or were without hope or joy in the 
world, and who were earnestly striving after a re- 
ligious life, and to observing monastic vows, and to 
following the strict rules of jioverty and celibacy. 

The laity formed the general mass of the converts, 
who remained as they were ; immersed in all the pur- 
suits and pleasures of the world, but proving their 
faith in the new religion by entertaining Sakya Muni 
and his priests, and endeavouring to bring their 
thoughts, words, and deeds into conformity with his 
teaching. Both' classes included individuals of 
strange experiences. Voluptuaries wearied with 
pleasure j free-booters awakened to a sense of their 
crimes ; Brdhmans dissatisfied with their preceptors ; 

Yogis disgusted with their own uncleanness ; — all 
heard the Muni with gladness, and after due pre- 
paration accepted the monastic vows. The lay con- 
verts included men and women of every class and 
degree; powerful Rajas, enterprising merchants, the 
rich as well as the needy, the healthy as well as the 
afflicted. The women of course predominated ; and 
maidens, wives, and widows are described as amongst 
the most fervent disciples of Sdkya Muni. Stranger 
still, even the wealthy courtezans of the great cities 
eagerly listened to the words of the Muni, entertain- 
ed both him and his priests with food at their own 

served by F. Sangennauo. (Description of the Burman Empire, cbap. xvi. Borne, 

1833.) The sermon, however, is a strange intermingling of two totally different 
currents of religious thought, namely : the religion of the laity under which men 
were to cultivate all the duties of the affections; and the discipline of the mon- 
astic order in which they were to abstract thomsdves from all the affections. 
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CHAPTER III. liousesj and took refuge in the three gems— Buddiia, 
the LaWj and the Assembly.^^ Yimbasara, Raja of 
Magadha, built one Viluira, or monastery, near his 
capital at Rajagriha, in the. country still known as 
Buddha Graya. A rich merchant of Kosala, named 
Anathapindadu, built another Vihara at Srtlvasti, 
the frontier city between Kosala and Magadha in 
the neighbourhood of Benares. Another important 
Yihara was built in the deer forest near Benares. 
In a word, within a few years of the commencement 
of his public career, Sakya Muni appears to have 
fairly founded a religion, and established a regular 
organization for the strict maintenance of monastic 
rule in the Yiharas, and further spread of the new 
faith throughout Hindustan. 

posf“nJtoT' The collective community of monks were known 
by the general terms of assembly and priesthood. 
But the term “ priest,” which is borrowed from an 
age oh sacrifice, is apt to mislead, and consequently 
has been generally avoided. The members of the 
assembly are not priests in either the ancient or 
modern sense of the word. They neither offer up 
sacrifice nor prayer. They celebrate no sacraments of 
any kind whatever. They take no part in the I'ites 
of marriage nor in those of funerals ; for the idea of 
marriage is opposed to their own profession ; whilst 
the burying or burning of a dead body has nothing 
to do with their religion. Again, they are called 
mendicants, but they are not so in the European 
sense of the word. It is contrary to their rule to 


In the Buddhist religion these three so-called gems are continually referred 
to. They are known as Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha. They form the com- 
mencement of every Buddhist book, and arc uttered on all occasions by both {he 
priesthood and laity. 
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ask for alms or accept money. Tliey may receive chapteb hi. 
voluntary offerings of cooked food, clothes, and all 
things necessary for a religious life, but that is alh““ 

Originally they appear to have lived like other reli- 
gious sages beneath the trees ; but subsequently, as 
already seen, wealtliy believers built monasteries or 
Viharas for their accommodation. Every morning Monastic we. 
the monks left their respective Vihdras, and walked 
slowly through the neighbouring village, with their 
yellow robes folded around them, and looking neither 
to the right liand nor to the left. Sometimes they 
carried their owm alms bowls ; but generally the bowl 
is carried behind an elder by some younger disciple 
or probationer. From time immemorial a religious 
mendicancy seems to have been practised through- 
out the east, and regarded with reverence by the 
people at large. Amongst Buddhists, however, 
there is none of that clamouring for alms, which too 
often charapterizes the Brdhinaiis. Profound faith 
in the doctrine of merits furnishes a sufficient stimu- 
lus to the pious layman. The poorest people are 
ever willing to give a portion of their food to the 
holy man, and thus daily add to that store of merits 
which was to ensure them a happier existence here- 
after. Such was the old life of the Buddhist monk, 
and such it continues to be down to our own time. 

When Sakva ]\Iuni had admitted sixty-one priests Missioimry 

-- - J L operations. 

into his assembly, he appears to have carried on his 
missionary operations under a regular system. The 
centre of his teaching was fixed in the Vihara near 
Benares. Here during the rainy season, when tra- 
velling was difficult, if not impracticable, Sdkya Muni 

““ In Burma these priests are called riioougbyes and Babans. In other coun- 
tries they are called Talapoins and Bikshus. 

9 
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CHAPTEB III, dwelt with his monks, and instructed tliem in the 
laws and precepts of his religion. When the dry 
weather returned he sent them abroad to teach what 
they had been taught, and to make new converts to 
the faith in the law. Originally, when a convert 
was anxious to enter the priesthood, he was taken to 
Sakya Muni, and admitted by him in his capacity of 
head or grand master of the assembly ; but this pro- 
cedure was found to entail so many fatiguing jour- 
neys, that it was relaxed in Sdkya Muni’s own life- 
time, and the elder monks were empowered to admit 
all candidates for monastic vows. Sometimes Sdkya 
Muni himself engaged in missionary work amongst 
the villages ; but as a rule he generally proceeded 
from Benares to Rajagriha or some other great city, 
where he preached to the wealthier and more cul- 
tivated hearers, and only exhorted the rural popula- 
tions on his way.®® 

Admission of The udmissioii of a convert into the priesthood 

monks into the ^ ^ . 

assembly. £g Hiost striking ceremonics in 

the Buddhist religion. The neophyte is dressed in 
his gayest attire, and carried to the monastery in a 
procession of friends and relatives in festal array, 
accompanied by a band of musicians playing all the 
way. This is done in commemoration of the pro- 
cession which accompanied Gotama, when he drove 
in his chariot from his garden to his jDalace on the 

36 The retirement of Sakya Muni "with his monks during the rainy season is 
still commemorated by a festival, known as the Buddhist Lent, which commencea 
■with the full moon in the month of July and ends with the full moon in the 
' month of October. A ferv of the more fervent monks live during this period in 

retirement, and occupy themselves 'with reading and meditation. But the masses 
chiefly celebrate it hy flocking to the pagodas on the days of the new and full 
moon, and placing offerings of flowers and tapers before the images of G6tama, or 
Skkya Muni, and presenting an abundance of all the necessaries of life to the 
neighbouring monasteries. 
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evening before lie entered upon liis religious career, chapter iit. 
Tlie moment the neophyte enters the doorway of 
the monastery his secular life is brought to a close. 

His hair and beard are shaved comjiletely away. 

His fine clothes are taken oiF, and he is invested 
with the three yellow robes, — the shirt, the petti- 
coat, and the mantle. He then prostrates^ liimself 
before the elder priest who is about to admit him, 
and assumes the attitude of worship, and exclaims 
aloud three times : — “ I adore Buddha, the Law, 
and the Assembl3n” Finally he takes the vows of 
poverty and celibacy, and henceforth conforms 
to monastic rule. Every young man is supposed 
to be admitted at least once into a mona,stery ; it 
may be for a short time, as a matter of form, or 
for only a year or two to finish his education ; 
or, if he has completed his twentieth year, it may 
be for life. But however this may be, so long as 
he wears a yellow robe, he is invested wdth a 
sacred character. A minor ofience miglit be ex- 
piated by confession and penance; but for any of 
the capital sins, such as murder, theft, or unchastity, 
the vile apostate is expelled from the monastery, 
and regarded with general horror and detestation.^^ 

But the monasticism of Buddha had its dark 


Besides the five commniidments forbidding murder, theft, unchastity, dnmk- 
enTiGss, and lying, every monk was required to abstain from the five prohibited 
things, namely— 1. Eating solid food after mid-day. % Dancing, singing, and 
music. 3. Flowers, perfumes, or unguents. 4. High or luxurious seats. 5. Ac- 
cepting gold or silver. 

The four capital sins are said to he murder, theft, unohastity, and spiritual 
pride. Practically the sin of spiritual pride is ignored. 

It' may here be added that the Buddhistic liierarchy consists of five grades, 
namely — 1. The neophyte, under twenty. 2. The monk, or priest proper. 3. 
The head of a Tihara, corresponding perhaps to an abbot. 4. The head of all the 
Tilihras in a district, corresponding perhaps to a bishop. 6. The head of all the 
Vilihras in a province, correspondhig to a primate. 
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CHAPTER III, side. It took away, all tlie poctiy of existence. It 
Buddh^^t^mL- sti'ipped life of every illusion, if illusion it be, which 
asticism. imparts a purity and dignity to the passions. It 
made war iqdoii the religion of tlie heart. It souglit 
to stifle all aspirations after God, by teacliing that 
prayers and sacrifices were of no avail to suffering 
humanity. In like manner it sought to crusli out 
the young affections by teaching that beauty and 
loveliness were mere delusions of tlie imagination to 
cover the defects and corruptions of humanity. The 
teaching of Sakya Muni thus often amounted to a 
disgusting cynicism ; but tliis was chiefly confined 
to monastic discipline. Towards his priests ho was 
stern and inexorable at any pining after the plea- 
sures of the world ; but amongst the laity he was 
equally tolerant in religion and morals, so long as 
there was no deviation from the law of kindness as 
exjiressed in the five commandments. 

The main incidents in the life of Sdlya Muni 
are cliiefly valuable from the glimpses which they 
furnish of ancient Hindu life ; but here and there 
are genuine touches of human nature. Tims he 
went witli Ids disciples to his old Iiome at Kapila, 
where he astonished the subjects of his father Sud- 
dhodana, and exasperated all his relatives, by going 
his morning rounds with the alms-bowl. He ad- 
mitted his half-brother Nanda, and his own son 
Rahula, to the priesthood, and thus deprived his 
father of all heirs to the throne ; 'but subsequently 
he was so touched with the affliction of the old 
Raja, tliat he passed a law forbidding for the 
Consent- of future the admission of any man into the priesthood 
sary to ordina- witliout tlic consciit of liis pai’eiits, under pain of 
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excommunication.*® Raja Sucldhoclana died shortly chapter hi. 
afterwards, but the circumstance is veiy obscurely 
related, and seems to have exercised no effect upon 
the career of the great teacher. 

Sdkya Muni was not exposed to much religious 
persecution during his lifetime. Brdlunans and 
Yogis were mostly indifferent to his preaching. The 
Tirthakaras alone exhibited any active hostility, 
and that was excited more by his success than his 


The conversions of Nanda and Ralnila are described at some length in the 
legend of the life of 06tama, hut they are of such an apocryphal character that it 
may suffice to indicate the main points in a note. Nanda, the lialf-brother of 
Gotama, or Shkya Muni, had been appointed heir-apparent in his room. The day 
of installation arrived when the five ceremonies were to be performed. Water was 
to be poured upon his head ; the royal ornament was to be placed upon his brow ; 
the heralds were to proclaim him *' Little Raja ; ” a separate palace was assigned 
him for a residence ; and a fair young princess was given to him in marriage. 
Nanda had already taken his seat upon the throne when Sakya Muni entered the 
hall, and cried out: — “To know the Law of the Wheel, and to enter the four 
paths, — these are the greatest festival : Come down from your throne and follow 
me!” Nanda reluctantly obeyed this imperious demand, and followed Sakya 
Muni to the Vihara in the neighbouring garden, and was at once shaved and com- 
pelled to take the vows. The poor young bride saw him go, and called out to him 
to return ; but he could not resist the strong will of his mentor, who seems to have 
been imhued with the spirit of a St Duustan, Nanda subsequently pined for his 
bride, hut is said to have been cured of his affection by one of those materialistic 
lessons, which emanate from the dark side of Buddhism. Bigandet, pp. 169, 177. 

The conversion of Rahula, the son of Sikya Muni, seems to have referred 
to some political intrigue. When Sakya Muni first left his palace and became 
a religious mendicant, he is said to have carried away with him four golden 
cups or vases. After the conversion of Nanda, Rahula became heir-apparent. 
Accordingly Yasodharia, the mother of Rahula, sent the boy to Sakya Muni, and 
asked him to restore the four golden cups, as being a part of his inheritance, i. e. 
state insignia, and not personal property. Sakya Muni was evidently enraged at 
the demand, and replied that he would give him a better inheritance, and forth- 
with inducted him into the priesthood. Bigandet, p. 171. 

This allusion to golden cups seems to betray the Scythic origin of the Sakya 
Eajass Herodotus tells us (iv. 8—10) that every Scythian carried a golden cup 
in his belt ; and it is a ciuious fact that to this day every Burman of any preten- 
sions carries a golden cup with him as an emblem of dignity. The four golden 
cups mentioned in the Burmese version of the legend are described as golden 
mines in the Singhalese version. (See Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 206.) 
Possibly they may have been the four golden gifts which Herodotus tells us were 
ever carefully guarded by the Scythian kings, and approached every year with great 
sacrifices. See Herod, iv. 5, 7. 
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CHAPTBR III. 


Aiitagonistn of 
the Tertha- 
karas. 


Dissensions in 
tlie assembly. 


doctrine. Indeed, in the legend of bis life tliere are 
but few traces of religious controversy. On one 
occasion Sakya Muni remarked that tlie Brdh- 
mans, who tauglit the worship of deified spirits or 
existences, were ignorant of the way by which the 
soul might escape from existence. On another oc- 
casion the Tirthakaras remarked that tliey taught 
the way to Nirvfina as well as Sfikya Muni. But 
no discussion followed in either case. When, how- 
ever, the Tirthakaras saw that the stream of charity 
and almsgiving was being diverted from themselves, 
and that wealthy supporters were deserting them 
and running after the new religion, they became 
naturally exasperated. They souglit to detract from 
the reputation of S4kya Muni by suborning women 
to bring false charges against him ; and although 
every accusation is said to have been refuted, the 
apostle of morality must have been exposed to con- 
siderable annoyance. 

Sakya Muni appears to have suffered more 
severely from dissensions within his own assembly. 
During one rainy season a large number of his monks 
proved refractory on some question of discipline ; and 
he was driven to such extremity that at last he 
departed out of the assembly, and lived by himself 
in the jungle. Ultimately the disaffected monks 
were starved into submission. The wealthy lay 
converts refused to support them any longer ; and 
the rebels were thus compelled to sue for pardon, 
and make their peace with their old master. Later 
on a violent scliism broke out which for a while 
seemed to divide his assembly into two hostile 
camps. But this incident belongs to the history of 
his declining years. 
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Another source of annoyance arose from the chapter hi . 
female portion of the community. Women are 
generally warmer in their affections than the sterner 
sex, and consequently are more ready to take an 
active part in religious movements. Accordingly 
they showed themselves devoted followers of Sdkya 
Muni ; but this involved a strange anomaly. The 
religion of Sdkya Muni was only intended for men ; 
and was directly antagonistic to women, A cry was 
raised in the city of Raj agriha, that the nerf religion 
had deprived hundreds of women of their husbands. 

The mourning of the bereaved wives was compared 
to the lowing of cows ; and it was declared in 
oriental imagery that the city of Raj agriha, which 
was surrounded by five hills, had been converted into 
a cow pen. A similar mourning was said to have 
broken out in the cities of Kapila and Ivoli, where 
Raja Suddhodana had recently died, and a large 
number of princes and nobles had taken monastic 
vows.®® S4kya Muni was sorely perplexed as to the 
best means of meeting the difficulty. The obvious 
course was to permit women to become nuns. But 

According to the legend of the life of Gotama, a ■war was on the point of 
breaking out between the princes of Kapila and those of Koli. There bad been 
originally a dispute about the water of the river Eohiiiij but the breach bad been 
■widened by insult. The men. of Kapila abused those of Koli as being sons of 
lepers ; ' ■whilst the men of Koli retorted that those of Kapila were the sons of pigs, 
who had married their sisters. (See legend of the origin of Kapila and Koli, 
ante', p. 102.) War was just about to commence, when S'ikya Muni hastenedbo the 
spot, and brought the princes to their senses by asking if the blood of Rajas was 
to be spent on account of a little water. Sakya Muni is then said to have preached 
to both parties, and to have converted all the princes to his faith, and admitted 
them to the priesthood. 

This incident appears somewhat apocryphal. It would seem, however, that 
these little principalities of Kapila and Koli were at this period pressed from the 
'south by the large kingdom of Kosala, which in its turn was being pressed by the 
rising power of Magadha ; and this fact, and other political disturbances follow- 
ing the death of Raja Suddhodana, may possibly have led to a large number of 
conversions. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Reluctant ad- 
xuissiou of nuns. 


Political dis- 
turbances in 
Hindustan : 
breach in the 
royal house of 
Magadha. 


Stikya Muni liacl strong objections to a measure 
wliicli might interfere with tlie discipline of his 
Yiliaras, or cause scandal to the order. At Iciigtli 
he was compelled to yield. The ladies of Kapila 
and Ivoli were reluctantly permitted to become 
nuns ; and Prajapatp the widow of tlie deceased 
Eaja Suddhodana, was appointed to bo their lady 
superior.'‘‘* 

During the declining years of tlie life of Sakya 
Muni, a great storm appears to have been gatliering 
over central Hindustan. The two ruling powers at 
this period were Kosala and Magadha; known to 
modern geography as Oude and Behar. These king- 
doms had been formerly engaged in intermittent 
wars for the possession of a border territory lying 
between the two, which was known as Sravastf, and 
was situated in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
famous city of Benares. During the earlier part of 
the career of Sakjm Muni the dispute was settled by 
intermarriage; A^imbasaru, Ilaj a of Magadha, married 
the sister of Prasa-najit, Raja of Kosala, and 
obtained Srdvastf as dowiy. Idut Raja Aumbasara 
W'as now grovdiig old, and the court at Rajagrilia 
was agitated, by a fearful breach between the old 
Raja and his son Ajata-satru. The aged Raja was 
naturally jealous of his son and heir; whilst tlie 
jmung prince was eager to obtain possession of the 


^0 A few .solitary nuns are occa.sionally to be seen in Burma, and are to be 
known by tlieir white gowms. But they uro generally either misshapen or ex- 
tremely ugly; and it .soom.s incredible that in the present day at any rate they 
could ever cause the .slightest scandal. 

General Cunningham identilles Srhvastf with a locality far away on the 
north-east frontier of Oude (.Ancient Geog. of India, vol. i. page 407 ct scq). 
But Buddhist traditions distinctly refer to it as a border-territory between Kosala 
and Alagadha situated in the neighbourhood of Benares. See Ilurdy’s Manual, 
page 286; Bigandct, page 252. 
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kingdom. The quarrel between the father and the chapteb in. 
son was also widened by religious antagonism. 
Viinbasara had renounced the religion of the 
Brahmans, and become an early conYert to that of 
Sdkya Muni. Accordingly Ajata-satrii identified 
himself with the cause of the Brdhmans, who were 
naturally hostile to Raja Viinbasara. 

At this juncture a somewhat similar breach was Breach m the 
created in the assembly of Sakya Muni. Deva- 
datta, a brother of Sdkya Muni’s wife, had long 
been a monk ; but he leaned to the practices of 
the Brahmans, and formed the design of founding 
an independent assembly of his own. Accordingly, 
as Viinbasara had been the leading patron of Sdk}^ 

Muni, Devadatta ingratiated himself wdth Ajata- 
satru ; and by the aid of this prince he set up a 
Vihdra of his own, where he was soon joined by 
numerous disciples. 

An unholy compact ayus now formed betiunen 
Devadatta, the schismatic monk, and Ajata-satru, apostate priest 
the rebellious prince, which is only dimly indi- 
cated in the legend. The prince is said to have been 
advised by the monk to compass the death of his 
father; and this horrible parricide Avas accomplished 
under circumstances of extreme ferocity. The old 
Raja Avas throAvn into confinement, and starv'ed to 
death. Ajata-satru then ascended the throne of 
Magadha, but found himself exposed to enemies on 
every side. The popular feeling was strongly 
aroused against him, not only on account of his 
parricide, but also because he had espoused the 
cause of the recreant monk, DeAmdatta. In the first 
instance he had been induced by DeAmdatta to at- 
tempt the life of Sdkya Muni ; and had actually sent 
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in. a body of archers for that purpose ; but the archers 
refused to obey orders, which would have stained 
their hands with the blood of so holy a man. At 
last Ajata-satru appears to have been either terrified 
by his unpopularity, or suffering from the pangs of 
remorse j whilst at the same time he was probably 
sick of his advocacy of the cause of Devadatta 
against his religious master. Accordinglyhe sacrificed 
Devadatta, and made his peace with Sdkya Muni. 
According to the legend Devadatta was transfixed in 
hell on bars of red-hot iron ; but in all probability 
he was literally crucified by order of Ajata-satru.^ 

Whilst the kingdom was torn by internal com- 
motion, it was exposed to the assault of its ancient 
enemy, the Eaja of Kosala. Prasa-najit, whose 
sister had been married to the murdered Vimbasara, 
was naturally aroused at the violent death of his 
brother-in-law ; and at once seized possession of the 
disputed territory of Srdvastf. But the reconcilia- 
tion of Ajata-satru to Sdkya Muni was followed by so 
strong a revulsion of feeling in his favour, that he 
soon drove Prasa-najit out of Srdvastl Indeed from 
to; the day of reconciliation Aiata-satru commenced a 
career of victory, which enabled him to conquer all 
tlie neighbouring powers, and ultimately to annex 
the whole of Kosala and Vaisali to his old do- 
minions.^ 

Sdkya Muni might now perhaps have passed his 
declining years in pious tranquillity under the pro- 
tection of this powerful llaja. The religion which 

** Crucifixion was until very lately the Burmese punishment for heresy. It 
has now, it is hoped, been brought to a conclusion through the spirited remon- 
strance of the British government. 

Bigaudet’s Life of Gaudama, pages 252, 361 ; Hardy’s Manual, page 285. 
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lie taught presented powerful attractions in an age chapter hi. 
of political unrest ; and whilst the masses were con- 
soled by the hope of a happier life in a future exist- 
ence, many a ruined man was eager to bury liis 
hopes and joys in the welcome seclusion of the Vi- 
Inlra, and ponder over the means by which he -might 
sever every tie which bound him to this transitory 
existence. Moreover, Sahya Muni seems to have 
enjoyed not only the respect and veneration of many 
of his disciples, but the most ardent attachment; 
and for many years a faithful monk, named Ananda, 
whose memory is still revered throughout the world 
of Buddhism, had devoted his whole life to personal 
attendance upon his aged master. But an impa- 
tience of his strict monastic discipline and despotic 
rule seems to have been springing up in the hearts 
of many of his priests, and he was too often disturb- 
ed by cavilling and dissension. Then again, 
although verging on his eightieth year, and as elo- 
quent as ever in declaiming upon the miseries of 
existence, he seems to have been reluctant to 
leave the world. This no doubt arose from the 
natural reluctance of the old man to die ; a reluct- 
ance which is common to all humanity, and which 
neither religion nor philosophy can entirely over- 
come, until the mind is convinced that the end is 
inevitable. Possibly, however, Sakya Muni foresaw 
tlie strife and trouble which would follow liis depart- 
ure. Plis anxiety upon this point was indeed deeply 
touching. He said to his disciples : — ‘‘ When I am 
gone, do not say that Buddha has departed from 
you ; for so long as you keep my law, so long you 
will have Buddha with you.” 

At this period Sdkya Muni lost two of his older 
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. priests, wliom lie had always regarded with peculiar 
favour, because tliey had been originally Brdhmans, 
and had deserted their Brahnianical preceptor in 
order to embrace the three gems. One died peace- 
fully in his old age ; but the other was brutally 
murdered bj^ assassins, who are said to have been 
hired by the Tirthakaras. The last event created 
much excitement amongst the disciples. They 
naturally asked what crime so good a priest had 
committed to justify such a horrible death. They 
were told in reply that in a former life he had taken 
his parents into the jungle, and left them to perish ; 
and that his death in the present existence had been 
a fitting punishment for such an atrocious deed. 
Raja Ajata-satru exacted a terrible revenge, by 
ordering both the murderers and their instigators 
to he buried in the earth up to the waist, and then 
burnt alive. Sakya Muni however bitterly felt the 
loss ; and it is said that his last public act was to 
order stupas, or memorial mounds, to be raised over 
the relics of the two elders ; the one at the entrance 
to the Vihdra near Sravasti, and the other at the 
entrance to the Viluira near Rajagriha. 

It is difficult to say whether this commemoration 
of relics was introduced by Sdkya Muni, or origin- 
ated in a later age. Either way it has formed for 
centuries an important element in the religion of 
Buddha, and is thus invested with a deep signifi- 
cance. Man must worship : it is an instinct of 
humanity. It is a healthy aspiration of the soul to 
seek out some ideal of goodness, beauty, or powmr, 
wliom it may propitiate or adore. This aspiration 
Sdkya Muni sought to stifle, by ignoring all deity. 
But he could not root it out of the human heart ; and 
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it accordingly found a vent in reverence for his own 
memory, and that of his more illustrious priests. 
Thus bits of bone, teeth, and other nameless relics 
are treasured up as memorials of Buddhist saints ; 
and countless images of Sakya Muni are to be found 
of every size througliout the world of Buddhism, 
from tiny figures .carried in tlie hand, to colossal 
statues of enormous height. This may be worship, 
but it is not idolatry. The images are not gods, but 
mere memorials of the great teacher and enlightener ; 
and the reverence paid to them is but a development 
of that religion of the affections, without which 
devotion itself will soon harden into a cold and fossil 
creed.^^ 

The narrative of the death of Sakya Muni, or, to 
use the language of Buddhism, the circumstances 
under which his soul entered Nirvana, are startling 
from their extreme simplicity. He was journeying 
through the country of Kosala, when a pious wor- 
shipper put a roast sucking-pig into his alms-bowl ; 
and the old apostle is said to have partaken so freely 
of the ricli food, that it brought on an internal com- 
plaint which proved fatal. He was taken very ill on 
the road, and a couch was prepared for him under 
a tree. There he passed a night of severe suffering, 
but continued to exhort his disciples to the last, and 


According to the legend of the life of Gotama, he is said to have himself 
originated this reverence for relics at an early period of his teaching, by giving 
eivht of the hairs from his head to some merchants -who had come from Burma. 
The merchants are said to Imve received these relics with becoming reverence, and 
to have built a pagoda over them, which is still famous throughout eastern Asia 
as the great Shwe-dagon pagoda at Bangoon. But the sceptic might urge that 
apostles rarely give away relics of themselves, and certainly not at the commence- 
ment of their career ; and if Gotama was so thoroughly shaved, as he ought to 
have been by the rules of his order, he would have found insuperable diflleuUies in 
procuiing the hairs. 


CHAPTER in. 


Death of .Silkya 
Muni. 
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frequently repeated the fundamental principle of his 
religion that all existences are transitory. At early 
dawn his soul sunk into the eternal rest of Nirvana. 

The death of Sakya Muni from eating too ituich 
roast pork has a deep significance. It is generally 
accepted as a literal fact ; for although it seems to 
detract from the piety of tlie saint, the story is 
admitted by tlie Buddhists themselves. It certainly 
appears strange that Sakya Muni sliould have eaten 
flesh meat in direct opposition to his great com- 
mandment, — “ Thou slialt not kill.” But still tliis 
point is capable of explanation. All Kshatriyas are 
flesh eaters by instinct ; and in the present day the 
Buddhists urge that the commandment is not a 
Brahmanical caste law against eating flesh meat, but a 
Buddliist law against putting any animal to death.*^® 
Accordingly, whilst the pious Buddhist will not kill, 
he will readily eat the flesh of an animal that has 
been slaughtered by another, or killed by an acci- 
dent, or died a natural death. The disease also 
of which Sakya Muni died is strangely sugg estive. 
At different periods of his life he was subject to 
internal complaints, and frequent mention is made 
of a doctor, named Jevaka, who cured his previous 
attacks, probably by administering opium. It is 
therefore not impossible that Sdkya Muni derived 
his conception of Nirvdna from the pleasurable repose 
produced by opium. In the present day, however, 
ojDimn is treated as an intoxicating drug, and as such 
is forbidden to all Buddhists. 

The events whicli followed the death of Sdkva 

It ,will be seen liereafter that both the story and the explanation arc the 
probable invention, of some flesli-loving monk, and were apparently interpolated 
for the sake of obtaining the highest authority for the indulgciioe. 
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Muni are apparently related with some exaggeration, chapter hi. 
The neighbouring princes are said to have hastened cS mhe 
to the spot to mourn their loss, and assist at the mSianlT dn- 
obseqnies of the great teacher. The body lay in 
state for seven days, and was then burnt with all 
the pomp and magnificence which attended the 
cremation of a Sakya Eaja. After the ceremony was 
over, the relics were carefully collected, but different 
princes are said to have asserted rival claims to 
possession. An appeal to the sword was on the eve 
of being made, when a Brdhman, named Drona, 
settled the dispute by dividing the relics into eight 
shares, which were finally deposited in appropriate 
stupas in eight different cities.'^® 

The life of Gotama Buddha thus passes away uni-pai t-hnrac- 
into the -vvorld of legend. Indeed the entire narra- send, 
tive is surrounded in the original by a halo of unreal 
glory and mythical exaggeration, which are evi- 
dently the product of a later age of Buddhist monas- 
ticism. These supernatural data have been in a 
great measure excluded from the foregoing bio- 
graphy. Indeed for the most part they are un- 


Without absolutely denying the credibility of all the details mentioned in the 
text, it is evident that some of them are open to question, especially the dispute 
about the relics, and their ultimate disposal. It is added in the legend of the 
life of G6tama, that about twenty years after his death, the famous Brahman 
Easyapa felt some alarm as regards the safety of the relics. lie accordingly collected 
them from, the several princes, and deposited them in a Vih&ra of brass, which he 
placed in a deep vault eighty cubits under-ground. At the same time he wrote out 
a prophecy, that after the lapse of two centuries, the vault wmuld be opened by a 
king named Asoka ; and he placed this prophecy in the Vihara together with 
the relics. The relics and the prophecy were in due course discovered by King 
Asoka after the lapse of two hundred years. (Bigandet, page 34 et seq.) A sus- 
picion is thus excited that the prophecy, and perchance the relics also, are part of 
a pious fraud concocted in the lifetime of Asoka, or perhaps even later. Both 
Drona who distributed the relics, and Kasyapa who collected them and stowed 
them away, were Brahman sages, whose existence is mythical. They are often 
mentioned in both the Mah4 Bharata and E&m&yana. 
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meaning fables, throwing no light whatever upon 
the real life of the apostle, and introduced solely for 
the purpose of amusing the imagination of wonder- 
loving orientals. It will, however, he necessary to 
indicate their general character, in order that 
nothing may be wanting in the formation of a 
correct judgment of Buddhism and its founder. 

According to these myths Sakya Muni wms but 
one of a series of Buddhas, who have appeared in 
this present universe, but are yet separated from 
each other by vast intervals of time. Again, this 
universe is but one of a series of universes, each 
having its own system of Buddlias ; the whole cover- 
ing a period which defies all calculation, and may 
be best described as infinity. Then, again, Sfikya 
Muni, in his individual capacity, passed through a 
great number of transmigrations prior to his becom- 
ing incarnate as the son of Mayfi. He worked himself 
up through every class of the vegetable and animal 
kingdom, and through every grade of humanit}^, 
performing every virtue in each existence in the 
grand aspiration of finally becoming a Buddha. 
His transmigrations are reckoned at five hundred and 
fifty in number ; and mythical narratives of each 
transmigration are to be found in Buddhist literature. 
They are supposed to prove his surpassing benevo- 
lence. At a very early period he is pre.sumed to 
have reached such a pitch of piety that he might liave 
escaped from the miseries of existence, and entered 
the eternal quiescence of Nirvana; but this termina- 
tion of existence would have frustrated all his aspira-, 
tions. His mighty aim, -was to deliver, not merely 
himself, but tlie whole mass of suffering humanity, 
from the vortex of endless transmigrations. With 
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tins object he continued to endure all the pain of chapteb m . 
SLicc3ssive lives in order tliat lie might attain to such 
a perfection of humanity as to become a Buddha, 
and teach and save an ignorant and miserable 
world. The life of Sakya Muni is thus the mere 
biography of his highest and last transmigration ; 
although his spiritual existence is connected with all 
worlds and all time. 

Another class of myths represent Sakya Muni as introduction ot 

J ^ deities and 

a d ivine being rather than as a mortal teacher. He miracles, 
wa s not a deity, and he claimed no relation to deity. 

In deed in his teaching he ignored deity ; yet in the 
lalyths he is elevated above deity. The gods are 
fuid to have exulted in his approaching advent, in 
fhe hope of obtaining deliverance through his teach- ' 
jug. His mother Maya is invested with a halo of 
sacred legend. She is the embodiment of all that 
is good and beautiful. She is said to have been 
espoused to the Raja of Kapila, but otherwise she 
appears in all the purity of a virgin bride. Slie be- 
came incarnate in a dream with a small wliite ele- 
phant. The gods guarded her and her infant from 
his conception to his birth. Thirty-two miraculous 
portents occurred on each occasion, of whicli the 
most significant were that an earthquake shook the 
universe, a bright light illuminated all the worlds, 
the blind sawq the deaf lieard, the dumb spake, the 
lame walked, the crooked stood upright, and prison- 
ers were released from their boncls.^’’ Mayd gave 


The remaining portents are puerile monlvish iuTentioiis. The tires of hell 
were quenched, the cravings of ghosts were satisfied, all alarms ceased, all diseases 
were healed, all enmities were forgotten, hulls and buffaloes bellowed with joy, 
horses and elephants joined in the chorus, lions roared, musical instruments played 
of their own accord, gold and silver ornaments emitted pleasing sounds, lamps 
li'^hted themselves, winds were perfumed, fountains of water suddenly appeared, 
° 10 
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CHAPTER m. birtli to tlio infant witliont pain, and died seren 
days afterwards, and was born again as a daag.iter 
of the gods. Meantime an ancient sage, as well as 
many Brdlmiaiis, testified tliat tlie cliild would be- 
come a Buddha. Most of these miracles arc renewed 
when Sdkya Muni finally entered on his Buddha- 
hood. Subsequently Buddha himself is said to have 
jDerformed miracles, but tliey arc foreign altogether 
to his character and teacliing. He is re2)resente(i at 
times as sitting midway in the air, or as fly ng 
through it with the velocity of a sunbeam, or as 
appearing surrounded with a halo of glory. B uj 
these are such palpable fabrications of later 111!^ 
mongers, that they are unworthy of consideratioi 
in dealing with ancient Buddhism.'^® 
niiterofuif^' pei’liups bo qucstioncd whether the 

kgeud. legend of the early life of Gotama Buddha is not t^ 
be regarded as an allegory rather than as a real 
biography. The main incident is common to all 
civilized humanit}^ A young voluptuary is sur- 
rounded from his earliest years with every sensual 
gratification, but is at last brought face to face with 
the three woes which are inseparable from all 
animal being, — old age, disease, and death. Hence- 
forth he regards all around him through a gloomy 
medium. The pleasures of life are stripped of all 
their charms; and tlie glorious illusions of youth, 

every tree was covered with flowers, roots were covered with water-lilies, dry 
wood blossomed, g-arlands fell from heaven, and other like miracles took place 
“vviiicli become tedious by repetition. 

Some writers have remarked upon the coincidence between snine of the 
incidents in the life of Gotama, and tliose which are recorded in gospel history. 
(See Bp Bigandot s Life of Gotama, and Dr Eitel’s Lecture.? on Buddhism.) 
The author has no intention of entering upon a field of profitless speculation. 
The supernatural details in the life of Gotama appear to him to bo the monastic 
inventions of a comparatively modem age, certainly not earlier than the fourth 
century of the Christian era. 
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Iiealtli, and beaut}^ fade a^vay into the sad realities chapter iil 
of pain, corruption, and the grave. 

So far this current of melancholy reflection has tJle'-’derof''' 
found expression in almost every age. The delu- 
sions of the world, the unreality of pleasure, and the 
vanity of life, have been the theme of pioets, preach- 
ers, and philosophers from time immemorial. Such 
a phase of religious thought, however, is simply the 
re-action which follows heartless • dissipation ; and 
Buddhism itself seems to have originated in a similar 
revulsion. From the dawn of antiquity the Gangetic 
valley appears to have been the area of that mate- 
rialistic religion which derives its inspiration from 
the mysteries of sex ; and Benares was undoubtedly 
'iM ancient centre of this form of religious thouglit. 

The Buddhist traditions of every land concur in 
irejrardiim the old kingdom of Magadha as tlie cradle 
of Buddhism, and in fixing the head-quarters of 
Gotama Buddha in tlie city of Benares. Buddhism 
would thus seem to have been the re-action from 
that sensual worship which was associated with the 
ideal of strength, beauty, and nudity. Tlie myth 
of the temptation of Gotama at the commencement 
of his apostolic career seems to confirm this view. 

According to this niyth, wliich is only generally 
indicated in a previous page,^'^ the tempter Mara 
sent his three daughters, in different stages of love- 
liness, to seduce the apostle back to the wmrld of 
passions ; in other words, to win him back to the 
old idolatry, which he had deliberately abandoned, 
and against which ho was destined to prove the 
most determined enemy. 

See ante, page 119. 

The Buddhist legend of Sakya Muni bears also a remaikable resemblance to 
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moral and re- 
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But the allegory, if any, facies away from the 
narrative of the career of Buddlia as a great teacher. 
Indeed from this point the life of Sdk3'a Muni in- 
volves a strange enigma. His religion for the masses 
is intelligible to all ; but his discipline for the wise 
involves a conception which is inexplicable. It is 
ea.sy to conceive of a young prince, surfeited Avith 
pleasure, devoting himself to a career of a religious 
reformer. It is also easy to conceive the motives 
which induced the reformer to take the vows of 
celibacy and poverty, and to require bis immediate 
disciples to follow bis example. But it seems in- 
credible that such an enthusiastic pliilanthropist 
should have formed the conception of Nirvana ; and 
should have positively yearned for a state of perfect 
abstraction from all existence, amounting not merely 
to an abnegation of self, but to actual annihilation. 
It also seems equall}^ incredible that he should have 
propounded out of his individual consciousness such 
an artificial system of metaphj^sical religion, as that 
which is involved in the modern form of Buddhism, 
and enforced in the legend of his own life. Accord- 
ingly the suspicion arises that the conception of 
Nirvana, and the metaphj^sical dogmas of Buddhism, 
may possibly be mere modern developments of the 
ancient morality which was taught by Sdkya Muni, 
and that Buddhism was originally a pure and simple 
faith, which has been strangely perverted by the 
monastic teachers of a later age. 


the Bvahraanical legend of Krishna ; although the two narratives illustrate two 
different currents of religious thought. Krishna, like Shkya Muni, devoted his 
early life to amorous pursuits, but he pursued his career of sensuality to the end 'of 
his days. Again, instead of becoming a moral teacher, he was elevated to the 
•rank of deity. His history and worship will be brought under review hereafter. 
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These questions will be further illustrated here- 
after, when the Grreek accounts of ancient India 
have been brought under review, and it becomes 
necessary to deal with the history of Buddhist 
India.®^ Meantime it may be as well to inquire 
into the real significance of the terms Nirvdna and 
Buddha, and to ascertain how far they were likely 
to be associated in the life and teaching of Gdtama. 
It is certain that the two conceptions indicate two 
important stages in his religious career. First, 
there is the selfish longing to lead a life of religious 
mendicancy for the sake of entering Nirvdna. 
Secondly, there is the benevolent longing to become 
a Buddlia in order to teach mankind how to attain 
Nirvana. 

There must always have been a strange conflict 
between these two forms of religious thought, and it 
is difficult to conceive how they could ever have 
intermingled in the same channel. The selfish 
lonc>-inf>* to attain Nirvdna induced men to sever 

O O 

every tie of affection in order that they might lead 
a life of contemplation without duties, and con- 
sequently without cares. The measures taken by 
Gotama to attain Nirvdna were those, not of an 
apostle of benevolence, Imt of a cold-hearted volup- 
tuary. Fie may have been surfeited with pleasure. 
He may have acquired a distaste for existence. He 
may have been oppressed by a religious melancholy 
bordering on mania. But whatever may have been 
the cause, he evidently violated every duty of the 
affections in order to carry out the wild vagary 
which had taken possession of his soul. In other 


CHAPTER IIL 

Sigiiiflcaiice of 
the terms Nir- 
vana aud Bud- 
dha. 


Antagonism be- 
tween the two 
conceptions. 


See infra, chap, v. 
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CHAPTER III, words, liG Sacrificed the happiness of liis parents, Ills 
wife, and his infant son in order to lead a life of 
seeming indepondenco as a wandering mendicant 
in the garb of religion. His subsequent training 
under Brahmanlcal auspices calls for no special 
remark. Like many enthusiasts, he had fondly 
imagined that religious instruction, observances, and 
contemplation would supply every spiritual need ; 
and in due coursp he discovered that Brahmanism 
with its metaphysical speculations was as unsub- 
stantial as chaff or wind. 

Conflict of self. TliG benevoleut longing to become a Buddha 

ishiiesa and be- ... o a 

nevoience. inspiration of a very different character. 

According to the monastic story, out of the strong 
love which Gotama' bore to all animated beings, he 
desired to become Buddha, in order that he might 
deliver the human race from the miseries of suc- 
cessive transmigrations. But such a sentiment of 
universal benevolence is not only strained and arti- 
ficial, but directly opposed to the monastic discipline 
which wms supposed to purify the soul by cleansing 
it of all affections and desires. Again, the longing 
to enter Nirvdna was simply a selfish dream ; and 
the longing to become a Buddha must surely have 
been something more than a sentimental desire to 
communicate this selfish dream to the world at 
large. 

Ootama, a The transformation of Gotama into Buddha 

teacher ofloving .... . 

kindness. -^as preceded by a sigmiicant incident, A young 
woman had mistaken him for a god, and pre- 
sented him with an offering of thanksgiving in re- 
turn for having become a happy wife and mother.®^ 


Bigandet, page 71 et seq. ; Hardy’s Manual, page 166. 
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This episode belongs entirely to the world of chapter ni . 
humanity. It touched the heart of Gotama. It 
awakened the dormant affections which really 
formed a part of his nature, but had been stifled by 
sensual indulgences and metaphysical speculation. 

That a religious mendicant could be moved by 
such an incident to preach a cold and selfish creed, 
like that of Nirvdna, to the world at large, is beyond 
all credibility. The plain truth appears to be that 
Gotama became Buddha in order to teach Dharma, 
or the religion of duty and loving-kindness, which 
would promote the happiness of the wliole human 
race both in this life and the next. This, indeed, 
would have been true and universal benevolence; 
and the story .of the grateful wife and mother would 
form the natural prelude to such religious teaching. 

The monastic biograplier seems to have accepted 
the incident, but converted the benevolence which 
sought to make humanity happier into a benevo- 
lence which sought to annihilate humanity alto- 
gether.®® 

The primitive religion of G6tama Buddha appears to have taught that 
every relation in life has its corresponding duty ; and that every fulfilment of 
duty is a merit, and every deviation from duty a demerit ; and that according to 
the balance of such merits and demeiits, so the individual soul would be rewarded 
or punished in a future life. To teach such a religion might properly be re- 
garded as true benevolence. When, however, monasticism sought to escape from 
all transmigrations, and consequently from all future states of reward or punish- 
ment, the benevolence was converted into the desire to convert mankind into 
monks. See infra, chap. v. 

Under this view the antagonism between Nirvhna and Buddha becomes more 
palpable. Nirvana involves the law of deliverance from existence; Buddha 
involves the duties of existence. Nirvana involves the idea that men should 
separate themselves from parents, wives, children, and dependents, and devote 
their whole lives to celibacy, mendicancy, and abstract contemplation. Buddha 
involves the idea that every I'elatioii in life has its corresponding duty; that 
servants have duties to fulfil towards masters, and masters towards servants ; that 
parents have duties to fulfil towards children, and children towards parents ; that 
kinsfolk and neighbours have duties to fulfil towards each other ; that the laity 
have duties to fulfil towards religious teachers such as priests and monks ; and 
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There is tlius a broad line of demarcation 
between the abstracted monk who seeks to obtain 
Nirvana by discipline, and the pious but worldly 
layman who seeks to obtain happiness by religion. 
This line is perpetually slurred over in ancient and 
modern Buddhism, and yet it finds general expres- 
sion throughout the Buddhist world. The monks 
scarcely appear to interfere with the religion of the 
masses. ' They teach the boys in the monastery 
schools, but tliat is in accordance with their dis- 
cipline. Occasionally they appear to preach, but it 
is only to recite certain precepts and observances, 
or certain passages from the life of Buddlia, in a 
kind of chorus. So too the laity have little to do 
with the monks, unless they themselves enter the 
monastery. They are ever ready with their alms 
of food and clothing, and ever ready to pay visits of 
respect and reverence, but this is only a part of their 
religion. Still on all occasions there is a genuine 
and kindly veneration displayed towards the monk, 
which is rarely exhibited by the people of India 
towards tlie arrogant and exclusive Braliman. 


that humanity itself has certain duties to fulfil toAvards the Andiolc range of ani- 
mated beings. 



CHAPTER IV. 

GEEEK AND EOMAN INDIA. 

The year b.c. 327 marks an important era in chapter rv. 
the history of India. More than two centuries are 
supposed to have elapsed since the death of Gotama 
Buddha. The great empire of Magadlia was ap- 
parently falling into anarcliy, but Brahmanism and 
Buddhism were still expounding their respective 
dogmas on the banks of the Ganges. At this junc- 
ture Alexander of Maccdon was leading an army of 
Greeks down the Cahul river towards the river Indus, nSon.'^B.c. 

* • • 327 . 

which at that time formed the western frontier 
of the Punjab. The circumstances under which the 
Greeks appeared in that remote quarter are amongst 
the most extraordinary in tiie history of the world. 

Alexander was only twenty-eight years of age, yet 
he had already scattered the armies of the great 
king in three victories which convulsed Asia ; and 
had then ascended the throne of Darius as sovereign 
lord of Persia and her satraps. He was a hero, a 
demi-god, who had introduced a new power into 
Asia, which was a teiTor and a mystery. Tlie Mace- 
donian phalanx wms an embodiment of union and 
strength ; a development of that political cohesion 
amongst Europeans, which Asiatics can never under- 
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Character and 
policy of Alex- 
ander. 


stand, and against which they are fiowerless to con- 
tend.^ 

Ostensibly, as captain-general of Hellas, Alex- 
ander had avenged tlio wrongs inflicted upon Greece 
by Darius and Xerxes. Personally, as Alexander 
of Macedon, he had sought to realize that dream of 
universal dominion which had long taken possession 
of his soul. He was not a mere Tartar leader, eager 
only to plunder and destroy. Neither was he the 
leader of a new crusade for carrying Greek culture 
into Asia. He was a soldier statesman of the true 
Aryan or political type, who identified himself with 
the empire he had conquered. When he had seated 
himself upon the throne of Darius, he saw, wliat 
every Asiatic statesman has seen, from Cyrus to 
Nadir Shah, that Persia can never be strong unless 
she can maintain a paramount power over all the 
barbarous Scythic tribes to the north and eastward. 
Accordingly he invaded the north, crossed the west- 
ern Himalayas, and conquered Balkh ; and then 
crossed the river Oxus and conquered IHiiva and 
Bokhara as far as the Jaxartes. Then, having sub- 
dued every enemy in his rear, he approaclied the 
Punjab, with the view of realizing his ambitious 
dream in all its fulness. He believed India to be 
the extremity of the earth towards the eastern 
ocean ; and he resolved to make it the eastern pro- 
vince of his Asiatic empire. 

But the power of the Macedonian phalanx was 
already on the wane. The Hellenic tie to which it 


^ Tlie best authorities for the details of the expedition of Alexander are Arrian 
and Strabo. Where other authors have been consulted, they will be specially 
cited. The object has been to indicate the general course of Alexander’s invasion, 
and to oinit all uiinecessary details which throw no real light upon the history 
of ancient India. 
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owed all its strength was beginning to be weakened 
by orientalism. In identifying himself with a Per- 
sian sovereign, Alexander committed the fatal error of 
endeavouring to recommend himself to his Persian 
subjects by descending to a Persian level. He ex- 
changed tlie Greek lielmet for the Persian tiara, and 
became a Persian in liis thoughts and ways. Pie 
had no passion for women like his father Philip; 
but he fell in love with Roxana, the beautiful damsel 
of Bactria, whom he actually made his wife.^ Under 
these circumstances he began to imbibe the oriental 
vices of effeminacy, vindictiveness, and greediness 
of praise. He listened to the voice of flattery until 
he believed himself to be something more than 
mortal. India had been conquered by Herakles 
and Dionysos ; ^ and his parasites assured him that 
his exploits were already surpassing tliose of the 
gods. His passion for fame and glory amounted 
to a craving which nothing could satisfy short of 
worship and adoration. How far that passion was 
gratified during his lifetime, it is impossible to say ; 
but to this day his oriental name of Sekunder is as 
widely renowned throughout Mussulman Asia, as 
that of Alexander of Macedon in the western world. 

Tlie main plan of Alexander’s invasion may be 
sketched in a few words. The Cabul river flows 
due east past the cities of Cabul, Jellalabad, and 
Peshawur, and finally empties itself into the Indus 

® Stories are told of the amours of Alexander, but they are mere rumours. The 
real truth is sufficiently indicated in Athenajus, Book x. c. 45. Alexander was 
more devoted to wine than to women, 

’ The legend of the conquest of India by Herakles and Dionysos has a re- 
ligious origin. It seems to have been derived from two different cults, namely : — 
from the worship of the Sun as Vishnu or Hari ; and from that of Siva or Maha- 
deva as an orgiastic deity. The idea of a militar)' conquest by these deities is 
purely mythical. See ante, page 68, and infra, chapter vii. 
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CHAPTER IV. near the fort of Attock. Eastward of the Indus is 
the fertile territory of the Punjahj which is watered 
by seven tributaries, namely, tlie upper Indus, the 
Jhelum, the Chenab, the Ravee, the Beas, the Sut- 
lej, and the Saraswati ; all of wliich, excepting the 
Saraswati, flow into the main stream of the Indus,' 
which thence runs south through the country of 
Scinde into the Indian Ocean.'’’ The design of Alex- 
ander was to conquer all the region westward of the 
Indus, including the territory of Cabul ; and tlien 
to cross the Indus in the neighbourhood of Attock, 
and inarch through the Punjab in a south-easterly 
direction, crossing all the tributary rivers on his 
way ; and- finally to pass down the valley of the 
Ganges and Jumna, via Delhi and Agra, and con- 
quer thegreat Gangetic empire of Magadlia or Patali- 
putra between the ancient cities of Praydga and 
Gour. 

Necessary con- Tilis plan involved the conquest of several petty 

quests. ^ ^ " 

kingdoms in succession. Before crossing the Indus 
there was amongst others a queen of the Assacani, 
who reigned in a city named Massaga, which was 
apparently situated in Cabul territory. Again, after 
crossing the Indus, there were at least three king- 
doms in the Punjab to be subdued one after the 
other, namely ; — that of Taxiles between the Indus 
and the Jheluin ; that of Porus the elder between 
the Jhelum and the Chenab ; and that of Porus the 
younger between the Chenab and the Ravee. Porus 
the elder was said to have been the most powerful 

^ Five only of these rivers were personally known to Alexander, namely, the 
Indus, the Jhelum or Ilydaspes, the Cheiuih or Acesines, the Ravee or Hydrao- 
tis, and the Beas or Hyphasis. Alexander does not appear to have advanced 
eastward to the Sntlej. (Compare Burnes’s Bokhara, vol. i. chap. 1.) In former 
times the Saraswati flowed into the Indus, but it now loses itself in the sand. 
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sovereign of them all ; hut he was placed between 
two fires, for both Taxiles on one side, . and his 
nephew Porus the younger on his eastern frontier, 
were his enemies. There were also other kings both 
on the north and on the south, who were apparently 
either at war witli Porus the elder, or else in friendly 
alliance. It would thus seem, from the eminence 
assigned to Porus the elder, that his authority was 
not limited to the extent of his kingdom; and that 
he was at least the nominal suzerain or lord-para- 
mount of the Punjab; if not of Cabal ; whilst the so- 
called hostile sovereigns were originally nothing 
more than refractory vassal kings.® 

Here it should be remarked that Asiatic empires 
are generally speaking mere congeries of provinces, 
satrapies, or vassg,! kingdoms, severally ruled by 
local governors or kings, who are each expected 
to pay a yearly tribute to the suzerain, and to con- 
tribute a military contingent in the event of an im- 
perial war. Such a political system is naturally 
exposed to dismemberment from internal revolt, to 
sudden revolutions from, court factions, and to 
foreign invasion in moments of weakness or false 
security. It can only be maintained by the sword, 
supported as far as may be by an aristocratic priest- 
hood ; and hedged round with the pomp, prestige, 

This supremacy of Poms is further confirmed hy Hindu, tradition. The 
existence of an ancient Kshatriya empire in the Punjab, under what is known 
as the Lunar dynasty of Ptiijas, or children of the Moon, is frequently referred to 
in Sanskrit literature. It was known as the empire of Puni, Bharata, and the 
Pfindava.? ; and the Sanskrit name of Puru seems still to he preserved in the 
Greek Parus. Ferishta, the Mussulman historian, states that Porus or PTioor 
conquered the whole of Hindustan, including Bengal, as far as the ocean, and 
that lie refused to pay tribute to the king of Persia. Ferishta adds : — “ The 
Brahmanical and other historians are agreed that P'hoor marched his army to 
the frontier of India in order to oppose the invasion of Alexander. Introductory 
chapter on the Hindus, vol. i. Briggs’ translation. 
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CHAPTER IT. and supposed diyine riglit of royalty., In spite, how- 
ever, of revolution and practical dismemberment, 
such is the conservative character of Asiatic ideas, 
and the force of routine and traditional authority, 
that the nominal supremacy of a suzerain will often 
be retained long after the political ties have been 
virtually destroyed. Such apparently was the state 
of Cabul and the Punjab at the time of the invasion 
of Alexander ; although, as will bo seen hereafter, 
he deemed it politic to treat the refractory vassal 
kings as independent sovereigns,® 

The military operations of Alexander were not 
those of an ordinary invader. Ilis oriental expe- 
riences had already rendered him suspicious of 
intrigues, but had not entirely destroyed the native 
generosity of his character. In like manner his 
oriental indulgences had perverted his moral sense, 
but had not vitiated his military and political cul- 
ture. He came flashed with the glory of his Asiatic 
conquests, profoundly believing in his own high des- 
tiny, proud of himself and his irresistible phalanx, 
but, like a true soldier, neglecting no measure of pre- 
caution that would guard against any probable or 
possible disaster. He feared no enemy in front, but 
his knowledge of Asiatics taught him that danger 
might always be apprehended in his rear ; that he 
must make every footing sure before advancing 
another step ; in other words, that he must obtain 
by policy or force the full submission of every enemy 


® The state of India under the Mogul empire during the eightcentli century 
was much in the same condition ; and Clive and Hastings followed the policy of 
Alexander in treating Suhahdars and Nawabs of provinces as indepondont sove- 
reigns. But such is the power of a mere name, that generations after tlic Mogul 
emperor had been stripped of every shred of authority, his shadow of a throne 
became the rallying point of the mutineers in 18-57. 
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whom ho might be compelled to leave behind him. chapter iv. 
He was prepared to be liberal to tliose who submitted 
without a battle ; and to be equally liberal to those 
who only surrendered after an obstinate resistance. 

But he was resolved to punish with remorseless 
severity all who attempted to revolt after once sub- 
mitting, or who sought to deceive him by cajolery 
or lies. 

The first measure of Alexander was a wise stroke f "imbyion''of ^ ' 
of policy. On reaching the Cabul river he sent 
messengers in advance to the neighbouring princes 
to announce his arrival, and call upon them to 
attend his camp and tender their submission. Pro- 
bably he thus acted in the capacity of sovereign lord 
of Persia, to whom the whole region had boon tribu- 
tary in a previous generation ; ' but the measure in- 
vested him with the character of a protector to all 
who were hostile to Porus. The result was that 
many of the princes of the country hastened to his 
camp. Amongst these was Taxiles, who brought 
presents for Alexander of extreme richness and 
rarity. The submission of Taxiles was very gratify- 
ing to Alexander. The kingdom of Taxiles inter- 
vened between the river Indus and the kingdom of 
Porus, wdiieh commenced at the Jhelum ; and tlms 
formed an admirable basis for military operations 
against Porus. Accordingly Alexander sent a 
detachment northward to occupy the city and king- 
dom of Peukelaolis, with the view of making pre- 
parations for ferrying the army across the Indus.® 

Herodotus, iii. 94, 95, 102. 

8 Taxiles accompanied tho expedition, and evidently had an eye to his own 
interest. He wus at enmity with Astes, the king of Peukelaotis ; for he hud pre- 
viously harboured a political refugee from Astes, named Sangaeus; and it is diffi- 
cult to avoid the suspicion that he now intrigued to procure the transfer of the 
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CHAPTEU IV. 


"Warinte cha- 
racter of the 
tribes in Cabul. 


Beduotion of 
the Assacaui. 
Caiiture of 
Aornos. 


Whilst preparations were in progress at Peulce- 
laotis, Alexander was engaged in rednoing the tribes 
eastward of the Indus. These people were dwelling 
in the territoiy, which is now called Cabul, and 
occupied by the Afghans. They are described as 
being more wmr-like than any of the other Indians. 
When defeated in the plains they retired to their 
walled towns, and when their towns were taken by 
assault they fled to tlie mountains. Sometimes they 
were so alarmed at the reports of Alexander’s 
prowess that they burnt down their towns, and 
escaped to tlie mountains, before he came np. At 
last after some desperate figliting they lost courage, 
and dispersed to their more distant strongholds.^ 
The most formidable enemy was a queen of a tribe 
called the Assacani. Her name was Cleophes, and 
she reigned in a city named Alassaga. She had 
engaged seven thousand brave mercenaries from tlie 
interior of India, wdio marched out into the plain 
and offered the Macedonians battle. Alcxjinder drew 
them some distance from the city by protending to 
retreat, and then turned round and attacked them 
with his phalanx. The Macedonians gained a com- 
plete victory, but could not prevent the fugitives 
from escaping to the city. Massaga was then be- 
sieged, and made an obstinate resistance. At last 
the mercenaries were disheartened by the death of 
tlieir commander and tlieir own losses in killed and 
wounded, and sent a herald to Alexander, and 


kingdom from Astos to Sangaius. Tlie incident, liowevor, is very simply nar- 
rated by Arrian. Astos attempted a revolt, and his city was captured after a 
thirty days’ siege, and he himself was slnin. The kingdom was then given to Saii- 
gffius hy Alexander. Arrian, E.xped. iv. 23. 

® Arrian, Exped. iv. 25, 26. 
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offered to enter his service. The offer was accepted, chapter, iv. 
The mercenaries left the city, and drew up on a 
little hill near the Macedonian camp. Alexander, 
however, discovered that they intended to desert 
that very night, ratlier tlian figlit their own country- 
men; and lie accordingly ‘surrounded the hill and 
cut them all off. He then captured the city, and 
finally received the submission of queen Cleophes, 
and re-instated her in the possession other kingdom.^'’ 

The campaign westward of the Indus w’as brought 
to a close by the capture of a famous natural fortress 
known as Aornos, which was deemed impregnable, 
and had been a place of refuge for a large number 
of defeated warriors. Alexander took it after a pro- 
longed struggle. It has been identified with the 
Mahabun mountain.^^ 

When Alexander had fully established his 
autliority in Cabul he crossed the Indus into the j|.eienceof% 
Punjab. Here he halted some time at the city of 
Taxila, and then marched to the river Jhelum, and 
found that Porus the elder was encamped on the 
opposite' bank with a large force of cavalry and 
infantry, together with chariots and elephants. The 
decisive battle which followed on the Jhelum is one 
of the most remarkable actions in ancient story. 

Alexander had to cross the river, not only in the 
face of his enemy, but wdiilst exposed to the wind 
and rain of the south-west monsoon. The passage 


10 ftiiintus Curtins relites (viii. 10) that this queen obtained the restoration of 
her kingdom hy the sacrifice of her honour. Justin (xii. 11) repeats the story. 
Quintus Curtius was no doubt a romancer, but still the incident is not in it.<!elf 
opposed to the law of war as regards w^omen, which prevailed amongst the ancient 
Kshatriyas. See ante, p. 23. 

11 Arrian, Exped. iv. 25—30. General Cunningham prefers identifying 
Aoraos with a ruined fortress named Rani-gat. — Ancient Gcog. of India, p. 68. 

11 
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cnATTEB IV . could only be effected by surprise. At lengtli one 
dark and stormy niglit he succeeded in reacliing a 
small island in the river with part of his infantry 
and a select body of cavalry ; and then, amidst a 
tempest of rain and thunder, he and Ills troops waded 
through the remainder ohtlie stream breast high, and 
reached the opposite bank. The lightning pro- 
bably revealed the men and horses plunging through 
tire river ; for the Indian scouts at once rushed off 
to carry tlie news to Poms. The Indian king was 
evidently taken by surprise, but hurriedly despatched 
his son with a force of cavalry and chariots to oppose 
the invaders. A sharp engagement ensued, but the 
Indian chariots could not be drawn through the wet 
clay, and were nearly all captured. Alexander lost 
his horse Bukephalus in the action, but the son of 
Porus was amongst the slain.^^ 

Defeat of Porus When Poi’us heard of this disaster, he at once 

the elder. 

moved against Alexander witli the greater part of 
his army. He took up a position on a firm and 
sandy plain. In front was a line of two hundred 
elephants, each about a hundred feet from his neigh- 
bour. This line of elephants was supported from 
hchind masses of infantry ; wliilst the two flanks 
of the army were formed of chariots and cavalry. 
Alexander wms strongest in cavalry. Instead, there- 
fore, of attacking the enemy’s centre, ho assailed 
tiie twm flanks, and drove in the Indian horse upon 
the elephants. Porus endeavoured to oppose his 
elephants to the Macedonian cavalry, but tlie un- 
wieldy animals could not keep pace with the rajfid 
movements of tlie horse; and at length were wounded 


Arrian, Exped. v. 1—15. 
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and friglitened, and ruslied madly about trampling chapter iv. 
down the Indian infantry. Porus fought with a 
valour 'vvliich excited the admiration of Alexander, 
but was at last wounded and compelled to fly. 
Ultimately be was induced to tender his submission, 
but in the true spirit of a Rajpoot he demanded to 
be treated as a king. Alexander responded with his 
usual generosity, and the two princes who had 
recently met as deadly foes now regarded each 
other as firm friends.^^ 

The victory over Porus established the ascend- 
ancy of Alexander in the Punjab. It was probably of ofThSotlaS 
more consequence to the great Macedonian than his jueium. 
flatterers w-ould acknowledge. A defeat would have 
been destruction ; for Porus would have undoubtedly 
followed up liis success by the conquest of Taxiles ; 
and Alexander would have been left single-handed 
to cut his way through tlie war-like mountaineers of 
Cabul, who had already given him considerable 
trouble. The victory, however, not only decided 
the question between himself and Porus, but enabled 
him to open up a new communication with Persia, 
via the river Indus and the Indian Ocean. He sent 
out woodmen to cut timber for ship-building in the 
northern forests, and to float it down the Jhelum; 
and he founded two cities, Bukephalia and Niksea, one 
on each side of the Jhelum ; ostensibly in memory 
of his horse Bukephalus, and in commemoration of 
his victory, but in reality as suitable spots for the 
construction of a flotilla on the Indus. The forma- 
tion of a fleet was indeed in accordance with that 
soldierly instinct which led Alexander to take on all 


Arrian, Exped. v. 15—20. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Advance of 
Alexander to 
the Chenab : 
fliarlit of Purus' 
the younger. 


occasions every precaution that would ensure the 
safety of liis army. But still in dealing with his 
motives, a large allowance must always be made for 
his boundless imagination. He had seen crocodiles in 
the river Indus, and at first fancied that this river 
was the same as the Nile; and even arrived at the 
conclusion that by descending the Indus he might 
find himself in Eg 3 ^pt and the Mediterranean. 
Further information convinced him of his error, but 
awakened a new idea. He was assured that the 
ocean intervened between India and Egypt ; and it 
had ever been the object of his ambition to penetrate 
to that mysterious ocean, which Homer had sup- 
posed to surround the world. It wa^ partly to 
realize this dream that he purposed conquering the 
lower Ganges as far as this ocean ; and failing that, 
he hoped to reach the same distant sea by the 
Jhelum and Indus rivers. 

Whilst the fleet was being constructed, Alex- 
ander continued his march to the Chenab, and 
crossed that river into the dominions of Porus the 
younger. This prince, like Taxiles, had been pre- 
pared to support the Macedonian invader out of 
hostility to Porus the elder ; but having heard that 
his uncle had been re-instated in Ins kingdom and 
reconciled to Alexander, he was seized with such a 
panic of fear that he hastily abandoned his throne 
and went into exile. Alexander accordingly made 
over his kingdom to the elder Porus, and nothing 
afterwards is heard of the nephew.^^ • 

Alexander next crossed the Pavee, when he was 
called back by tidings of importance. The Kathsei, 


Arrian, Exped. t. 21. 
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an important tribe between the Chenab and the chapter iv. 
Ravee, had broken out in rebellion ; and as Alex- 
ander never permitted an enemy in liis rear, he 
hastened back and reduced tliem to obedience by 
the capture of their capital at Sangala,^^ But mean- 
time the Macedonians had grown weary of their 
campaign in India. Their spirits had been broken, 
not so much by the toils of war, as by the wind and snuth-we'st 
rain of the south-west monsoon ; and by this time 
their love of ease and sensual gratification liad 
blunted that passion for glory and dominion which 
had formerly animated the phalanx. Accordingly 
tliey utterly refused to advance to the Ganges, and 
clamoured loudly to be conducted back to Greece. 
Alexander remonstrated with them in vain. He 
urged that the river Ganges was not far off ; that it 
fell into the eastern ocean which communicated with 
the Caspian ; and that if they proceeded they would 
obtain immortal renown by their conquests and dis- 
coveries. But the Macedonians sullenly resisted 
every attenqit to lead them beyond tlie Sutlej ; and 
Alexander, making a virtue of necessity, at last 
consulted the oracles and found that they were un- 
favourable to an onward movement. The expedition 
of Alexander now loses its interest. He returned 
with his army to the Jhelum, and embarked on 
board the fleet with a portion of his troops, whilst 
the remainder of his army marched along either 
bank. In this manner he proceeded almost due 
south through tlie Punjab and Scinde towards tlie 
mouth of the Indus ; engaging in hostilities against 

The Kathtei had formed a confederation with the Oxydrakic and Jlalli, who 
appear to have occupied the territory ia the neighbourhood of MultSu. After the 
lall of Sangala these two tribes tendered their submission to Alexander. 
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certain tribes wlio offered resistance, or who re- 
volted after making due submission. In some cases 
the insurgents were encouraged by the Bralimans; 
but Alexander wreaked his vengeance by slaughter- 
ing every Brahman that came in his way. At 
last he reached the Indian Ocean, and beheld for 
the first time the phenomena of the tides ; and then 
landed liis army and marched through Beloochistan 
towards Susa, whilst Nearchos conducted the fleet to 
tlio Persian Gulf, and filially joined him in tlie 
same city.^® 

The Greeks who accompanied Alexander into 
tlie Punjab were careful and acute observers. They 
accurately described the face of the country, the 
numerous towns and villages, the abundant harvests, 
the variety of fruits and vegetaliles, the cotton 
shrubs said to produce wool, the sugar-canes said to 
yield lione}’, the pillared sliades of the banyan trees, 
the alligators, the elephants, the monkeys, the large 
serpents, tlie small cobras, the scorpions, the lizards, 
the ants, and all tlie numerous strange sights which 
meet the eye of every Indian traveller. But they 
failed to penetrate into the inner life of the people. 
They saw only the surface, and not very much of 
that, for they were campaigners in a strange land, 
harassed throughout by wind and rain ; and not- 
withstanding the enthusiasm of their leader, it is 
evident tliat they were utterly weary of the depress- 
ing moisture and sweltering heat of tlie land of 
Dionysos and Heraklos. Some sights attracted their 

Arrian, y. 22, et scq. The military operations carried on by Alexander 
during his voyage down the Indus are related at considerable length by Ai'riiui, 
hut throw no further light upon the history of India. Sonic interesting- details 
re.spccting the identification of localities will be found, in General Cumiiiighum’s 
Ancient Geography of India. 
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curiosity, but tliey disclosed little of tlie thouglits chapter iv. 
and aspirations of the general population. One 
important fact may bo elicited, that in the Punjab, 
or at any rate in the countries traversed by Alex- 
ander, there was as 3’et no appearance of caste dis- 
tinctions. This is proved by the absence of all 
allusions to caste in the history of Alexander’s ex- 
pedition. It is moreover confirmed by the absence 
of all similar allusions in the older and more autlien- 
tic hymns of the Rig-Veda. Had the institution 
existed, it could scarcely have failed to liave attracted 
the attention of the Greeks; especially as they were 
eagerl^^ searching for all resemblances between 
Egypt and India, and would naturally have been 
struck by such a remarkable similarity in the caste 
systems of the respective countries. 

Tlie absence of such distinctions in the Puniab wrietyofmar- 

riage customs. 

ina}" be further inferred from tlie description of the 
marriage customs, as furnished by the Greeks who 
accompanied Alexander. According to the strict 
law, which, as wall presently be seen, already pre- 
vailed amongst the people of Hindustan, no member 
of any caste, or liereditayy trade or profession, could 
marry out of liis owm class. Yet the marriag-e cus- 
toms of the Punjab involved ideas altogetlier foreign 
to this law, although not foreign to the difference of 
tribes. Thus in some tribes virgins were offered as 
marriage prizes in boxing, w’restling, running, and 
arcliery ; and the wdnners cliose their OAvn brides, 
but married them wdthout portions.^® In other tribes 
a Avife was to be bought for a pair of kine,^® but a 

1’’ Megnstliciies in Stralio, India, sect. 49. 

NtMi'chos in Strabo, India, sect. 66. Arrian, India, c. xvii. This custom 
may be rcf'crrecl to tlie ancient Swayanivora. See ante, p. 24. 

This was the old marriage custom, which prevailed amongst the A'eclio 
Risbis. See ante, p. 23. 
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Two tribes de- 
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Greeks. 


The Brkhmans. 


man might marry as many women as he could main- 
tain. But a custom prevailed in the city of Taxila 
which plainly indicates that caste, in the modern 
Brahmanical sense of the word, w^as unknown. 
Wlienever parents were so poor that they could not 
procure husbands for tlieir daughters, they exposed 
the damsels at a marriageable age for public sale in 
the bazaar or market-place. A crowd of men was 
collected by the blowing of shell trumpets and beat- 
ing of drums. The necks and shoulders of the 
young women were then uncov'ered ; and when a 
young man was pleased with a damsel, he married 
her upon such terms as might be agreed upon.^° 

Two important classes or tribes, however, are 
described by the Greeks who accompanied Alex- 
ander, who were evidently regarded as superior 
races; and each class' had its own characteristics, 
which may have subsequently hardened them into 
castes. These were the wise men, or Brdhmans, 
who were also called sophists and phllosojihers ; 
and the Kathsei, who may have been the ancient 
Kshatriyas. 

The Brdhmans or philosophers followed a variety 
of pursuits. Some were engaged in public affairs, 
and attended the Raja as counsellors. Others prac- 
tised religious austerities by remaining in one posi- 


Avisto'tiulns in Strabo, India, sect. 54, 62. The disposal of maidens by public 
sale was on old Babylonian custom. It is described by Herodotus, who considered 
it to be the wdsest mnrriag-e custom with which he was acquainted. The maidens 
were put up to public and ion. The handsome ones were sold off first, and w^ould 
fetch high prices from the rich Babylonians. The plainer maidens were helped 
off by dow'ries which w'ere provided out of the proceeds. Thus when a handsome 
maiden was put up, the rich strove who would give the highest price. When a 
plain damsel was put up, the poor strove who would take her with the smallest 
dowry. Thus the handsome girls helped the plainer ones to husbands. Herodo. 
tu8,_i. 196. 
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tion for days, and exposing themselves to the iDlazing chapter iv. 
sun. , Others imparted religious instruction to their 
respective disciples. Others pursued the study of 
nature; theoretically perhaps by the contemplative 
pi’ocess already indicated, but practically they dis- 
played their knowledge by prognostications respect- 
ing rain, drought, and diseases. Wlien not other- 
wise occupied they repaired to the bazaar or market- 
place. They were held in great honour as public 
advisers; and were permitted to take what they 
pleased from the shops, such as honey, sesani urn, 
figs, and grapes. They went about in a state of 
nudity, but every house was open to them, even to 
the women’s apartments ; and wherever they went 
they shared in the conversation, and partook of what 
food was present. Two of them came to the table 
of Alexander, and took their meal standing; a cir- 
cumstance wliich would alone seem to prove the 
absence of caste ideas amongst the .Punjab Brd,h- 
mans. When they had finished tliey retired to a 
neighbouring spot, and commenced their religious 
austerities exposed to the sun and rain. These 
Punjab Brfihraans are said to have regarded disease 
as a disgrace, and it is added that those who feared 
its approacli burnt themselves alive.^^ 

Alexander was himself much interested in the ^leiantof 
Brdhmans at Taxila. Neither he nor his Mace- 
donian followers were religious inquirers in the 
modern sense of the word. The worship of the 
gods was still maintained in Greece at festivals and 
sd>crifices, and there still existed a strong popular 


This was not the case with all the Brhhmans ; but these Greek accounts will 
be brought under more detailed review hereafter. Strabo, India, sect. 61, 65. 
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CHAPTER IV. belief ill oracles ; but tlio fervid interest and deep 
religious awe with which Herodotus had gazed on 
the deities and mysteries of Egypt, were neither felt 
nor expressed by the men whose intellects had been 
trained in the political struggles which had long 
distracted Hellas. To them the gods of India were 
merely Dionysos and Herakles, the popular gods of 
their own country ; and the religious ivorship of 
the people was apparently regarded with a conde- 
scending curiosity which bordered on contempt. 
But from the first the Brahmans had attracted the 
attention of Alexander. He had been struck by 
their fortitude and resolution in voluntarily subject- 
ing themselves to severe austerities and penances ; 
and he was curious to know something of the dog- 
mas which led to such results. Accordingly he sent 
for them to come to him, but was told that if ho 
wmnted to hear their discourse he must come to 
them. So lie sent Onesikritos to converse with 
them."^ 

intprvipwbe- Tlio iiitcvvicw wliicli ensucd must have been a 

tween One>jikri- 

Bkhmlul? strange one, but onl}- those perhaps wdio are familiar 
with India can realize it in all its significance. A 
green jungle between tivo. and three miles from the 
city. A group of fifteen naked Brahmans; some 
standing on one leg, and holding a log of wood 
above their heads with both hands ; others lying 
or sitting on the bare stones. All exposed to the 
pitiless glare of an Indian sun, which alone would 
account for much of their religious mania. A 


jUentioii is also made of Zeus the rainy, who of course was the Iiidrn of tlie 
Rig-Voda; and the Hindus arc also said to hare worshipped the Ganges. Strabo, 
India, sect. fiD. 

Strabo, India, sect. 63 et seq. 
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mixed crowd of disciples and wondering worsliip- 
j:>ers doubtless stood around. The European visitor 
approached in Greek costume, accompanied by his 
interpreters ; and all present were doubtless eager 
to liear what words would pass between the stranger 
and the holy inen.^* 

Onesikritos appears to have been rather too 
anxious to propitiate. Moreover the natural arro- 
gance of Kalanos, the Brdliman whom he addressed, 
wms stimulated by such conciliatory language, and 
possibly by the presence of an admiring auditory. 
The Greek commenced by saying tliat the great king 
Alexander, who was himself a deity, had heard of 
the wisdom of Kalanos, and desired to be informed 
of tlie nature of his teaching. Kalanos was lying 
naked on the stones, and replied in the language of 
oriental insolence : — “ Your clothing is contrary to 
nature and offensive to deity : By such pride and 
luxury, want and misery have been brought upon 
mankind : In former days grain was as abundant as 
the dust, and milk and honey, wine and oil, flowed 
as freely as water : But the deity grew angry at the 
luxury of the human race, and Avithdrew the abund- 
ance ; and if such luxury continues, famine and 
drought will follow : If therefore you would learn 
wisdom, you must return to a state of nature, and 
lie down upon these stones.” 

The polite Greek must have been somewhat 
startled by this extraordinary demand from a naked 
philosopher. Fortunately a Brdhman, named Man- 
danis, interposed, and rebuked Kalanos for his 
insolence to a foreigner. “ For my part,” said 


CHAPTETl w. 


Arro, stance of 
Kalanos the 
BrAhmau. 


Behaviour of 
Handatiis. 


Strabo, India, sect. 63 et seq. 


Strabo, India, sect. 64.’ 
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Contrast be- 
tween the two 
Erdhmans. 


The ICathsei or 
Ksliati-iyas. 


Manclanis, I cannot but admire Alexander, who 
is seeking after wisdom although in possession of 
an empire : If all kings were like him, the whole 
world might be compelled to virtue : Know, 0 
Greek ! the only true philosophy is that which 
renders the soul indifferent both to pleasure and 
pain : Tell me, is this truth known in your coun- 
try ? ” Onesikritos replied that Pythagoras had 
taught a similar doctrine, and had commanded his 
disciples to eat nothing which liad life ; and tliat 
he himself had heard similar discourses from Sok- 
rates and Diogenes. ‘‘ So far they are right,” said 
Mandanis ; “ but they are wrong im being slaves to 
custom, and in not returning to a state of nature.” 

But notwithstanding the better behaviour of 
Mandanis, neither promises nor threats could induce 
him to come to Alexander. He derided that king’s 
pretensions to deity; be wanted nothing, and lie feared 
no one. “When I die,” he said, “my soul will 
escape from the trammels of the body, and enter 
into a better and purer state of existence.” Kalanos, 
on the other hand, was a type of the common Brdii- 
man. From one extreme he ran to the other. He 
attended on Alexander, became a slave to his table, 
accompanied him when he left India, and rehearsed 
his praises after the fashion of the old Kshatriya 
bards. Ultimately he was attacked with disease, and 
deliberately committed suicide on a funeral pile.^’^ 

The Kathsei were perhaps Kshatriyas or Raj- 


28 Strabo, India, sect. 64. 

2’ The incidents recorded in the text respecting the Brahmans are based on the 
authority of Onesikritos himself. Strabo, India, sect. 63 — 65. The suicide of 
Kalanos by burning himself alive, will be brought under review hereafter. 
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poots.^® At aDy rate their customs were of a Rajpoot chapter it . 
cliaracter.^® a Spartan admiration of 

strength and beauty. Tliey cliose the handsomest 
man to be their king ; and although it is difficult to 
accejit this statement as a well-ascertained fact, yet 
Porus is said to liave been more than six feet high 
and of excellent proportions. They subjected every 
child to a public examination wlien it was two 
months old ; in order that the presiding magistrate 
might decide whetlier it was handsome enough to 
live, or whether death was to be its doom. To this 
day the crime of infanticide is almost universal infanticide, 
amongst the Rajpoots, but it is confined entirely to 
females. Tlie Rajpoots confess that their daughters, 
are murdered to avoid the difficulty of procuring 
suitable husbands, and to escape the inordinate 
expense of marriage ceremonies; and it is im- 
possible to say how far tlie existing custom has been 
borrowed from tlie ancient usage. Marriages 
amongst the Kathsei were guided by the mutual 
clioice of the bride and bridegroom ; in other words, 
they were a form of the ancient Swayamvara ; but 
according to the Rajpoot custom, known as Safi, the sati. 
living wife was burnt alive with the deceased hus- 
band,®^ 


In modern vernaculars tlie Ksliatrivas are called Kattris. The Katlisei, 
however, have been identified with the Chatties of Kattagwar in Guzerat. 

*3 Strabo, India, sect. 30. 

33 See ante, p. 24. 

31 According to the Greek authorities (Strabo, India, sect. 30) the Satf was in- 
stituted to check a practice of the women to poison their husbands for the sake of 
a younger lover. This statement does not harmonize with the assertion that the 
marriages were based upon mutual afiTeetion. Sati might have proved a check to 
poison in days when girls were compelled to accept old men as their husbands ; 
but nothing was to be feared from loving wives. The latter, however, obeyed the 
ordinance, from being imbued with an unquestioning faith that they would thereby 
join their husbands in a heaven of felicity. 
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Mutiny of the 
Indian mtr- 
ceiiaries. 


Death of Alex- 
ander, B.C. 323 ; 
po itical an- 
archy. 


Alexander had invaded tlie Punjab during tlie 
rainy season of b.c. 327, and readied the Indian 
Oeean about the middle of b.c. 326. Meantime 
Philip remained at Taxila as his lieutenant or deputy, 
and commanded a garrison of mercenaries and a 
body-guard of Macedonians.®^ When Alexander was 
marching tlirough P)elooGhlstan on his way to Susa, 
the news reached liiiii that Philip had been mur- 
dered by the mercenaries, but that nearly all tlie 
murderers had been slain by the Macedonian body- 
guards. Alexander immediately despatched letters 
directing the Macedonian Eudemos to carry on the 
government in conjunction with Taxiles, until he 
could appoint another deputy ; and this provisional 
arrangement seems to have been continued until the 
cleatii of Alexander in b.c. 323.®® 

The political anarchy which followed this cata- 
strophe can scarcely be realized. Alexander was not 
thirty-three, and the conquests which he had already 
completed were sufficient to fire the imagination of 
every true soldier throughout all time. Yet his 
bu.?}^ intellect had continued to form new scliemes 
of empire and glory. Pie would circumnavigate 
Africa and explore the Caspian. Pie would conquer 
Arabia, Italy, and Carthage. Pie would create a 
universal dominion whicli should be bounded only 
by the ocean, and Babylon should be its capital. 
But these ambitious dreams had vanished in a 
moment. A drinking bout had been followed by a 
mortal fever, and the would-be demigod wms lifeless 
clay. The ghastly tidings must hove caused uni- 
versal consternation. The vast empire of Alexander 


3* Arrian, Exped. v. 8. 


33 Arrian, vi. 27. 
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■was held togetlier by no political tie wdiatover be- 
joiid the mere terror of his name. The appointiiient 
of a successor was thus of urgent and paramount 
importance ; but there was literally no one to suc- 
ceed, excepting a bastard half-brother who was 
hopelessly imbecile, and an unborn babe by an 
Asiatic wife, who might by chance prove to be a 
son. Ultimately the idiot and the infant were 
placed upon the throne as puppets ; and the gener- 
als of the deceased Alexander hastened to the pro- 
vinces to prepare for ■\;\’'ars against each other which 
were to deluge the world with blood. 

Meantime India was forgotten. Eudemos took 
advantage of the deatli of Alexander to murder 
Porus ; but wms ultimately driven out of the Pun- 
jab with all his Macedonians by an adventurer who 
was known to the Greeks as Sandrokottos, and to 
the Hindus as Ghandragupta.^° This individual is 
said to have delivered India from a foreign yoke 
only to substitute his own. The notices of his life, 
however, are of considerable interest, as he is the 
one Indian Raja -who is known at once to Greek 
history, Hindu tradition, the Buddhist chronicles, 
and the Sanskrit drama. 

According to classical writers, Sandrokottos was 
at the city of Taxila when Alexander was there at 
the commencement of his Punjab campaign. Pie 
was an exiled prince from the great kingdom on the 

2'* Alexander had two Asiatic wives, Roxana and Stratira. Roxana was the 
daughter of a Baktrian chief on the upper Oxus, wlio had attracted his admira- 
tion, and whom ho had aceorclingly manied. Stratira was a d:iuglitor of Darius, 
and was treacherously murdered’ by the jealous Roxana after the death of Alex- 
ander. Roxana and her semi- Asiatic son were not likely to he held in much es- 
teem by Greek generals ; it is not therefore surprising that both were treated as 
puppets and ultimately murdered. 

Diodorus Siculus, xix. 1 ; Justin, xr. 4. 
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CHAPTER IV. Ganges, said to be about eleven days’ journey 

from tlie Punjab.®® Pie was bitterly hostile to the 
reigning sovereign, named Aggramnies, and de- 
nounced him as a weak king of mean extraction, 
who permitted his dominions to be overrun by ban- 
ditti.®^ Sandrokottos stated that Alexander could 
easily conquer the kingdom on the Ganges ; but at 
the same time the Indian exile had so exasperated 
the great Macedonian by his impertinence, that he 
only saved his life b}^ a speedy retreat from the 
Punjab. This impertinence probably consisted in 
exaggerated notions of his own importance, and a 
pertinacious assertion of his own claims to the 
tlirone of Aggrammes, which would be irritating 
to a conqueror who respected no claim but that 
of the sword. After Alexander left the Punjab, 
Sandrokottos experienced a strange run of good for- 
tune. By the aid of banditti he captured the city 
of Patali-putra, and obtained the throne ; and then 
drove the Greeks out of India, and established his 
empire over the whole of Hindustan and the Punjab.®® 
Thirteen rears after the death of Alexander, the 
political convulsions which had shaken the civilized 
world to its centre began slowly to subside. The 
vast empire was dismembered into four great pro- 
vinces • and although tlie whole area was the theatre 


Tt wns called the liingdom of the Gaogaiidas and Trnsii, and probably corre- 
sponded to Magadha and Kosala, the modern Behur and Oude. The name of 
Prasii seems to linger in that of Prasa-najit, king of Kosala. See ante, p. 138. 

The father of Aggrammes is said to have been a barber, who had an amour 
with the queen, and murdered her liushaud, and then placed his own son Aggram- 
mes on the throne (Q,uiutius Curtius, ix. 2). The scandal is unworthy of 
credit. It is simply the orienfal form of abuse, wliich is directed not against the 
individual, but against bis mother and other female relatives. The story of the 
murder will he explained further on. See Appendix I. Buddhist Chronicles. 

Justin, XV. 4. Plutarch, Life of Alexander. 
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of frequent wars, yet the provinces were beginningto 
harden into Independent kingdoms. The region 
between the Euphrates and the Indus fell to the lot 
of Seleukos Nikator, who dated his reign from the 
year b.c. 312, which is the era of the dynasty of the 
Seleukidse. Seleukos Nikator had accompanied 
Alexander in his expedition into the Punjab ; and 
lie appears to have been ambitious to carry out the 
designs of his great commander. Like him he con- 
quered Bactria ; and then he turned towards the 
south and east, and appeared on the bank of the 
Indus. But he found himself confronted by a far 
superior enemy to the one whom Alexander had 
encountered. There was no longer a dismembered 
empire to be subdued in detail. Sandrokottos had 
already consolidated his imperial authority over 
the Punjab and Hindustan ; and was apparently 
enabled to concentrate such an overwhelming force 
on his north-west frontier that Seleukos deemed it 
expedient to cultivate his friendship, rather than 
assail him as an enemy. A treaty was accordingly 
concluded between the Greek sovereign and the 
Hindu Raja. Sandrokottos supplied his Greek 
-neighbour with a force of five hundred elephants. 
In return Seleukos ceded the mountain territory 
westward of the Indus ; and also gave one of his 
own caughters to be the bride of his Indian ally. 
Tiis alliance was strengthened by the residence of 
a Greek ambassador named Megasthenes at the court 
of Sandrokottos ; and it will hereafter appear that 
the most authentic information respecting the con- 
dition and civilization of the Gangetic valley at this 
period is supplied by Megasthenes.^® 

Strabo, India, sects. 36, 53, 57 ; -iviana, sect. 9. The Greek and Hindd 
12 
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CHAPTER IV. The marriage of a Hindu Raja to a Greek 

HiAuw Ralatol uuexpected event in the history of 

Greek pimcebs. Punjab it would pGidiaps have been 

less remarkable, because of tlie general absence of 
caste ideas. But in the Gangetic valley caste insti- 
tutions had been maintained from time immemorial; 
and Megasthenes, who resided for a considerable 
period at Patali-putra, bears direct testimony to the 
fact that in tlie kingdom of Sandrokottos no one was 
allowed to marry out of his caste or hereditary pro- 
fession.‘‘“ There is reason, however, to believe that 
Sandrokottos was a convert to Buddhism, and 
consequently not unwilling to prove to his Hindu 
subjects that he had thrown off the trammels of 
caste. But under any circumstances such a marriage 
must have created a profound impression amongst a 
people so conservative as the Hindus. It will be 
seen hereafter that traces of tliis marriage between 
Sandrokottos and a Greek princess lingered for 
many centuries in both Brahmanical and Buddhist 
tradition ; and the event ultimately gave rise to a 
controversy, which must have caused considerable 
agitation in the old Hindu world, as to whether the 
son of a Raja by a Sudra queen could rightly in- 
herit the throne. 

ooudLST pictures of old Hindu civilization which are 

Ksfauthen. Pi'esented by Megasthenes possess a value which 
has scarcely been sufficiently appreciated. They ave 
drawn from real life, and generally from what the 
ambassador himself saw ; and though they are con- 
tined to the surface of society, they are of the 


autliorities rtispecting- Sandrokottos arc reprinted iu Wilson’s Hindu Tiicatrc, vol, 
ii. Preface to the Mudr& Rkkshasa. 

Megasthenes in Strabo, India, sect. 49. 
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liig'liest importance as the authentic observations of chapter iv . 
a Greek political officer, elaborately drawn up at a 
period when such literary labour probably formed 
his chief amusement and occupation amidst the 
dreary monotony of an Asiatic court with its miser- 
able intrigues and tedious ceremoniah^^ Above all, 
Megasthenes, like tierodotus, was evidently anxious 
to furnish correct information. Those of his state- 
ments which were based upon mere hearsay evi- 
dence, may sometimes prove to be fabulous ; but for 
this the Greek ambassador cannot be held entirely 
responsible. Asiatics will exaggerate. Their im- 
agination is boundless, and only equalled by their 
ignorance and credulity. No doubt they told 
stories, with the utmost gravity and child-like faith, 
of ants as big as foxes digging for gold, of men 
strong enough to pull up trees, of people with ears 
hanging down to their feet, and of other strange 
monstrosities.'^^ Megasthenes believed these stories, 

The position of the Greek ambassadors or residents at Patali-putra, seems to 
have strongly resembled that of the political agents of the British government at 
the court of Mandalay, the capital of the kingdom of upper Burma. The author 
Tvas especially struck with this analogy during a visit to the political agent at 
Mandalay in 1870. 

Straho is unduly severe upon Megasthenes, and denounces him as a fabulist 
(Introcl. sect. 9). Yet it is easy for any one conversant with India to point out 
the origin of many of the so-called fables. The ants are not as big as foxes, but 
they are very extraordinary excavators. The stories of men pulling up trees, and 
using them as clubs, are conimoii enough in the Malik Bhkrata, especially in the 
legends of the exploits of Bhima. Men do not have ears hanging down to their 
feet, hut both men and women will occasionally elongate their ears after a very 
extraordinary fashion by thrusting articles through the lobe. Other stories have 
been discredited, which are based upon actual fact. Megasthenes describes ser- 
pents with membranous wings like hats, -whose moisture will putrefy the skin ; 
hut these are nothing more than the common house lizards, and certainly their 
moisture will cause acute inflammation. Again, Megasthenes describes a river 
named Silas, in the Himalayas, on which nothing will float ; and here he has 
been obviously misled by some legend of Kailasa, the mountain heaven of Siva 
or Mahadeva. 

If there was one story more than another which excited the wrath of Strabo, 
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and naturally repeated them ; and it may be added 
that similar stories were related by Sir John Man- 
deville, and implicitly believed by our forefathers. 
But when Megasthenes tells us of what he saw, liis 
statements may be accepted as autlientic and reli- 
able; although they are suscejitible of further ex- 
planation by the light of the larger experience which 
is available in the present day. 

Of Megasthenes himself little is known beyond 
the fact that he was a Greek ambassador, and ap- 
parently the first of his countrymen who had reached 
the banks of the Ganges, and entered the greatand 
remote city of Patali-putra. He must have noted, 
though he does not say so, the quaint shipping in the 
river, which no doubt kept up a communication 
through the greater part of the empire, from the 
neighbourhood of the Punjab to the Bay of Bengal. 
He certainly observed with a military eye the great 
wooden wall or palisade which surrounded tlie city; 
and he mentions tliat it was pierced with holes 
through which the arcliers could discharge their 
arrows against a besieging force. Outside this wall 
was a ditch which ran round the city, and probably 
communicated with the river ; and which served 
both as a means of defence and a common sewer. 
He was impressed witli the immense size of the city. 
Patali-putra was a vast metropolis in the shape of a 
parallelogram, extending ten miles along the banlc 
of the river, and two miles into tlie interior. There 

it was that of a people whose ears hung down to their feet. Yet the story is still 
current in Hindustan. Baboo Johiirree Dass says; — “An old woman once told 
me that her husband, a sepoy in the British army, had seen a people avIio slept on 
one ear and covered themselves with the other.’’ (Domestic Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Hindus. Benares, 1860.) The story may be referred to the Hima- 
layas. Fitch, who travelled in India about 1585, says that a people in Bootiiu 
had ears a span long. 
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tlie exiled Greek gazed upon the dreamy oriental chapter iy. 
life which still meets the in a Hindu or Burmese 
capital. The stately elephants, with richly orna- 
mented howdahs moving slowly but majestically 
along ; chariots and horsemen followed by numerous 
retinues ; crowded bazaars, with their endless variety 
of shops, and industrious artisans of every class ; the 
soldiers with their bows and arrows, their swords, 
bucklers, and javelins ; the shameless Yogis and 
arrogant Brdhmans. Megasthenes also describes 
a festival procession such as may still be occasion- 
ally seen in eastern cities. An array of elephants 
with furniture and trappings of gold and silver ; 
numerous chariots drawn by four horses, or by 
several pairs of oxen ; large bodies of attendants, 
handsomely attired, bearing huge vessels or goblets 
of gold and silver, as well as tables, state chairs, 
drinking cups, and bowls of Indian copper, richly 
set with emeralds, beryls, Indian carbuncles, and 
other precious stones ; whilst the whole procession 
was invested with a sensational character from being 
associated with wild beasts, such as hump-backed 
oxen, panthers, tame lions, and a multitude of birds 
of variegated plumage and fine song.^® 

Megasthenes furnishes a picture of the royal 
palace at Patali-putra, which seems to have been 
more of a Tartar than an Aryan type. It was a 
splendid building occupied only by the Kaja and his 
women ; for -even the body guard ivas stationed 

Megasthenes in Strabo’s India, sects. 36, 69. Compare also the prepara- 
tions for the installation of Earaa as Yuvaraja. History, vol. ii., Eim&yana, 
chap. 8. 

A similar procession was to be seen at Rangoon in 1871, when the famous 
Shvve-Dagon pagoda was crowned with the gold Htee, or royal umbrella, except- 
ing that on the latter occasion there were no wild beasts. 
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outside the gate. The palace women are said to 
have been purchased of their parents ; but this state- 
ment probably refers only to those who filled tlie 
place of attendants or slaves. As regards the queens 
Megasthenes maintains a strict reserve ; and thus no- 
thing wliatever is known of the married life of the 
Greek princess. As regards tlie Raja, it is said that 
he lived in such perpetual fear of treacliery, that he 
never slept during the day, and frequently changed 
his bed at night, as a precaution against surprise.'^^ 
It was unlawful for the Raja to get drunk; and ac- 
cording to a story which was told to the Greek 
ambassador, any woman • who murdered a Raja 
whilst the latter was in a state of intoxication was 
rewarded by being made the queen of his successor;^® 
Tlie story, however, is open to question. No doubt 
it originated in the fact that a w^oman has occasion- 
ally murdered an Asiatic sovereign, on the under- 
standing that slie should become the wife of the 
heir to tlie throne. Such a promise, liowever, is 
generally broken by the new monarch, who can 
rarely bring himself to make the murderess his 
queen. 

The Raja was not always secluded in his palace. 
He left it whenever he took the command of the 
army, or sat in his court as judge, or ofi’ered sacri- 
fice to the gods, or went on a hunting expedition. 

** The present king of upper Burma, or Ava, wlio evidently belongs to the Indo- 
Chinese type, although lie claims a Kshatriya origin, leadsu life of seclusion very 
similar to that of Sandrokottos. He changes Ms hed-rooin every night as a safe- 
guard against sudden treachery. 

“ Megasthenes in Strabo, India, sect. 65. The laws of Burma are also ex- 
tremely severe against intoxication ; indeed dnmkenness is one of the five great 
crimes in the Buddhist code of morality. In 1845 the reigning sovereign was a 
drunkard, and had become a terror alike to his queens and ministers ; at last lie 
was suddenly seized in a state of intoxication, and placed in a state of confinement ; 
and lie is said to have been ultimately smothered in the recesses of the palace. 
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Sandrokottos seems to have been an able general, 
and no doubt spent much of his time with bis army. 
Megasthenes describes his cam|), which consisted of 
four hundred thou.sand men, and was yet maintained 
in good order and discipline. No useless or disor- 
derly multitudes were tolerated. Theft was so rare 
amongst the troops, that the value of the articles 
stolen on any single day never exceeded two hun- 
dred drachmas. When the Raja sat as judge, he 
remained in the court the ■whole day, and allowed 
nothing to interrupt him. As regards his religious 
worsliip no further details are furnished ; the refer- 
ence, however, to his going out to sacrifice to the 
gods, proves that at this period, at any rate, the 
state religion was Brahmanical, whatever might 
have been the individual belief of Sandrokottos. 
The royal hunting expeditions are described at con- 
siderable length. The Raja went out with a crowd 
of women, who in tlieir turn were surrounded on all 
sides by a number of spearmen ■ whilst drums and 
gongs were beaten in front, probably to warn off 
all intruders. The road was guarded with ropes, 
and every stranger who passed within the ropes, 
whether man or woman, was put to death. So long 
as the Raja hunted within the enclosures, he dis- 
charged his arrows from a high seat, whilst two or 
three armed women stood near him. When, how- 
ever, he hunted in the open plain he discharged his 
arrows from an elephant, whilst his women accom- 
panied him in chariots, or on horses and elephants. 
On these occasions all the women w^ere provided 
with arms, as though they were going on a military 
expedition.^® 

Strabo, India, scot. 55, In the Hindu drama of SakuntaK, Raja I) ushy- 


CHAPTEll IV. 
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CHAPTER IV. Of the inner life of the palace nothing more is 

Himuuau- recordcd. One statement, however, has been pre- 
served which seems to indicate that tlie ambassador 
was familiar with one phase of old Hindu life. He 
says that it was the custom at banquets to place a 
table, like a side-board, before each individual. A 
golden dish full of boiled rice was then placed on 
each table ; after which different sorts of meat dressed 
in the Indian style were served up to the several 
guests.^^ In the present day a Hindu host will en- 
tertain his European guests in accordance with their 
own customs ; but there is no reason to doubt that 
in the third century before Christ, Indian curries 
W'ere served up much after the fashion described by 
Megasthenes. 

Difference of civilization wluch prevailed in the great 

Hindustan. Gaiigetic empire of Sandrokottos was essentially dif- 
ferent from that of the Punjab kingdom under 
Porus. TJie people were strictly divided into castes 
and hereditary professions. Again, the army was 
not composed of contributions from feudatory 
princes, but was a vast standing camp, maintained 
solely at tlie charge of the king. The government 
was not administered by feudal or vassal chieftains, 
under a suzerain or lord-paramount ; but by a net- 
work of officials which spread over the entire 
empire. The Raja, as already seen, was an irre- 
sponsible and all-powerful despot, bearing a closer 
resemblance to a Tartar monarch, like Chenghiz or 
Timcur, than to a Rajpoot suzerain like Porus. 

anta is represented as being attended in the chase by Yavana women, with bows 
in their hands, and wearing garlands of wild flowers. Professor Monier Wil- 
liam’s translation, Act II, Scene 1. 

*'■' Megasthenes in Athenajus, Book IV. c. 39. 
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But before entering more minutely into these marks chapter iv. 
of difiPerence, it will be necessary to indicate the 
social structure and political administration of the 
great Gangetic empire. 

The mass of the population, and the main sup- cui- 
port of the state, consisted of the husbandmen or 
cultivators, who answered to the modern Eyots. 

These cultivators were servants of the Raja. In 
other words, the Raja was not merely the sovereign 
of his dominions, but the actual proprietor of the 
land in the European sense of the word ; and tlie 
Ryots cultivated this land as labourers, and received 
a share of the produce as wages. Thus a large pro- 
portion of the produce of the empire was stored up 
every year in the royal granaries, and partly sold to 
the trading and manufacturing classes, and partly 
devoted to the maintenance of the army and civil 
administration.^® Meantime the Ryots were appar- 
ently happy and contented. “ They are,” says 
Megasthenes, “a most mild and gentle people. 

They never resort to the cities either to transact 
business, or to take a part in public tumults. They 
are exempted from all military service, and pursue 
their labours free from all alarm. Indeed it often 
happens that at the same time, and in the same part 
of the country, the army is engaged in fighting 
the enemy, whilst the husbandmen are sowing and 
ploughing in the utmost security.”^® 

The second important class, which also contri- 
buted to the support of the state, was composed of 
the traders and artisans. All the members of this 

■•8 This process of storing up the grain must have checked famine. 

<8 Megasthenes in Strabo, India, sect. 40. He states that the Ryot’s sh.are 
■nras only one-fourth. This must bo a mistake. 
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CHAPTER IV. class Carried on tlieir several avocations under a 
system of official surveillance; as a tax was levied 
on every sale, and a stated service was required 
from every artisan. This was not in accordance 
witli tlie European idea that tradesmen and me- 
chanics should contribute to tlie support of the state 
in return for the protection they received ; but 
originated in the Asiatic idea^ that they sliould pay 
their lord and master, either in money or service, 
for the privilege of jiursuing their several avocations 
within his dominions. The manufacturers of arms 
and builders of ships came under a different cate- 
gory. They were employed solely by tlie Raja, 
and worked for no one else ; and they Avere paid 
for their services both in money and produce. The 
arms thus manufactured were stored up in the royal 
magazines ; and were supplied to the soldiers by 
the commander-in-chief as occasion required, and 
returned to the magazines when the exjiedition was 
over. The si lips that were constructed by the royal 
ship-builders were in like manner placed in the 
cliarge of the admiral of the royal navy, who hired 
them out to any merchant who might require ship- 
ping for the purposes of traffic.'''*’ 

Anny. The tliii’cl cluss coiisisted of tlie soldiers, Avho 

formed a standing army supported by the king. 
When not engaged on active service, they are said 
to have spent their time in idleness and drinking. 
But they were ahvays ready to start on an expedi- 
tion ; for they had only to attend in jierson, and 
were furnished with all that was required through- 

“ Mcgasthcncs in Stralio, India, sect. 40. Tte iiirscut Biivniese govci-umont 
is of a somewhat similar character. The king lues uii occasions sougiit to be the 
only trader and manufacturer in his dominions. 
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out the campaign. Horses and elephants were chapter iv. 
returned to the royal stables after every expedition. 

Every elephant carried four men on his back ; the 
driver and three archers. Every chariot carried 
three men ; the driver, and two fighting men. These 
chariots were only drawn by horses on the field of 
battle. On the march they were drawn by oxen, 
whilst the horses were led by a halter, so that their 
spirit might not be damped, or their legs chafed 
and inflamed, before going into action.®^ 

The fourth class was composed of the so-called s-i^-es or pMo- 

_ tiophers. 

philosophers, some of whom were gymno-sopliistse, 
or “ naked philosophers.” Under this general head 
of philosophers are evidently included both Bnih- 
mans and Buddhist monks ; and the notices which 
have been recorded by Megasthenes, although some- 
what confused, are worthy of particular considera- 
tion. “ The philosophers,” says Megasthenes, ‘ ‘ are The Great as- 
the smallest in number of all the castes, but they 
are the highest in rank. They are sometimes 
engaged by private persons to perform sacrifices 
and other public rites. But they are also employed 
by the Raja in a public capacity, to collect any use- 
ful information which may tend to the improvement 
of the earth, or of the animals who live upon the 
earth, or conduce to the advantage of the state. At 
the beginning of every new year they attend the 
king at the gate, and form what is called tlie 
Great Assembly; and those who have made any 
discoveries, and committed them to wuhting, are 
expected on such occasions to declare them publicly. 

Those whose observations are found to be correct 


Megasthenes in Straho, India, sects. 47, 52. 
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CHAPTER, IV. are exempted for life from all contributions or tri 


bute. But those whose observations are found to 
be incorrect, are prohibited, after tlie third attempt, 
from publishing any further information.”®^ 

BeipnofSan- Xlio foreo'oine: account of tlie Great Assembly 
throws a further light upon the new forms of religious 
thought, which were slowly fermenting on the banks 
of the Ganges. It was a transition period between 
the age of animal sacrifice and the ago of benevolence 
and humanity. The Eaja still offered sacrifice, and 
indulged in the'pleasures of the chase ; and no doubt 
continued to eat flesh meat, dressed in the fashion 


which Megasthenes has described. But ho Avas 
already being brought under the influence of the 
reforming spirit of the age. He utilized tlie philoso- 
phers, or learned class, by engaging them in the 
work of experiment and observation, with the view 
of ascertaining Avhat would improve the productions 
of the earth, and especially the condition of animals, 
for whom all believers in the metempsychosis had a 
tender regard. At the same time tlie pliilosophers 
were also to ascertain what would tend to the ad- 
vantage of the government. Sucli w^u'e the matters 
which were publicly declared and discussed in the 
presence of the Raja, at the Great Assembly which 
was held at the commencement of every new year. 

Division of the Tlie pliilosophei’s were divided by Megasthenes 

ir)hilosophers XL ^ o 

aiiQ°tomaneT two distiiict commuiiities, the Brahmans and 

(Sratnans). GcTmanes (oE Si'amans), which will be found 

hereafter to correspond to the Bralimaii sages and 
the Buddhist monks. But he seems to intimate that 
both classes w^ere alike employed upon the public 


Mogasthones in Straho, India, .sect. 39. 
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duty of developing the resources of the country, and chapter iv . 
improving the condition of animals. Indeed it may 
be inferred from hia observations that neither Brdh- 
mans nor Snimans were at this period devoted so 
entirely to religious study and contemplation as the 
later literature of both communities would seem to 
imply. Strangely enough he preferred the Brdhmans 
to the Srdmans ; but upon this point it will be better 
to submit his views in full. 

“The Brdhmans,” says Megasthenes, “ are held ^|,2i,°“n®sages- 
iii higher repute than the Grermanes, because they 
are better agreed as to their opinions. From their 
earliest infancy they pass under the charge of a suc- 
cession of guardians and preceptors suitable to their 
advancing years. They dwell in a grove in the 
front of the city, within an enclosure of moderate 
size. There they live on frugal fare, abstain from 
all animal food, and lead lives of celibacy. They 
Spend their time in grave discourse, and are ready 
to converse with all who liste^' with respect; but 
should any one interrupt the discourse by speaking, 
coughing, or any other noise, he is at once expelled 
from their society on tire ground that he cannot 
maintain suflicient self-control. After the expiration 
of thirty-seven years, a Brahman is permitted to 
return to secular life, to wear fine robes and gold 
rings, and to marry as many wives as he pleases.®* 

But such Brahmans do not teach their philosophy to 
their wives, lest tirewomen should become depraved, 
and divulge things Avhich ought to be concealed. 

“The Brahmans chiefly discourse respecting 

Tills is certainly opposed to the division of the life of a lirahman into fou'* 
ages, as laid down by Mann. See mite, p. 86. 

Megastheiiea in Strabo, India, sect. o9. 
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PoKina of the 

iiiet,i*mpsy- 

chosis. 


Doctrine of the 
supreme spirit. 


Question of 
self-destruc- 
tion. 


deatli. They believe tliat dcatli to tlicrn is only a birth 
into a real and happy life. They discipline themselves 
to prepare for death. They teach that ideas of 
happiness or misery are only illusions of the imagin- 
ation, inasmuch as the same circumstances will 
affect the same individual sometimes with joy and at 
otlier times with sorrow.''^ 

In some of their speculations regarding 
physical phenomena, the Braliinans display a 
childish simplicit}'. At the same time they hold 
several of the same doctrines whicll are current 
among the Greeks. They teach that the world ia 
generated and destructible, and of a spherical figure ; 
and that the god who* made it, and governs it, also 
pervades the whole of it. They believe that the 
earth is situated in the centre of the universe, and 
that water was the chief element in its formation. 
They have peculiar ideas of the soul, and the prin_ 
ciple of generation. They also invent fables, after 
tlie manner of Plato, respecting the immortality of 
tlie soul and the punishment in Hades.“'’ 

“ These philosoplicrs do not maintain the dogma 
of self-destruction.' On the contrary, they consider 
that those who commit this act are fool-hardy. 
Those who are severe by nature will wound them- 
selves, or cast themselves down precipices. Those 
who are impatient of pain drown themselves. Those 
who are of ardent tempers throw themselves into the 
fire. Ivalanos belonged to this last class ; lie had 
no control over himself, and was a slave to the table 
of Alexander.”®' 


“ Megastlienes in Strabo, Iiulia, sect. 59. Ibid. 

Megastlienes in Strabo, India, sect. 68. Tire remarks o'f ^Megasthencs rvith 
referei'iico to the suicide of Kalanos are very obscure. He erddcntly failed to 
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TliG remarks of Megastlienes respecting the 
Brahmans are valuable as the impartial description 
furnished by a competent eye-witness. He con- 
sidered that they occupied a higlicr position than 
the other philosopiiers, apparently because they were 
comparatively free from tliose sectarian and schism- 
atic disputes which were agitating the Buddhist 
cotniii unities. The Greek ambassador admired the 
Brahmanical philosophy, which was in accordance 
with the systems taught in the schools of Pythagoras 
and Sokrates ; but he was sufficiently imbued with 
the free-thinking spirit of the age, to deride their 
religious views as regards a future state, as being 
based upon fables rather than upon experience. 

As regards the Germanes [or Buddhist monks"''], 
Megastlienes seems to have derived his information 
from their opponents. He speaks of them as being 
of inferior repute to the Brahmans. The most 
honourable were a class of hermits who dwelt in the 
forests, and subsisted on leaves and wild fruits. 
They abstained from wine, and led lives of celibacy. 


apprcliond tlie ideas wliicli pi'07iiptcd tlio recreant old Ertiliman to commit such 
liomble scir-inartyrdoiii. According to the Vedic idea Fire was a deity who 
purified niid refined ; it was also a divine messenger, who carried the sacrifice 
to the gods. Kalanos had forfeited his position in the eyes of his fellow 
Brhhmans. lie had lost caste by following Alexander out of Indian territory, 
lie was sovciity-tliiee years of age wlien he was attacked by disease for tlie 
first time. Death by fire relieved him from all the terrors of pain and old ago, 
anil piirilieil Ids soul from every sin, and carried it away to the abode of the gods. 

In the Eamayana a story is told of a sage, named Sarabhariga, who committed 
a similar act of self-martyrdom, which enabled liiin to throw oif his mortal body 
us a serpent casts its slough, and to assume the form of per|)etual youth. His- 
tory, vol. ii., Rainayaiia, chap. 15. 

It is a disputed point whether the Germanes or Sramans were Buddhists or 
Jaias. The point is of little consequence in dealing with broad currents of roli- 
gious thought. The Jains were originally a sect of Buddhists. Their chief saiutg 
Parisnath ilourislicd b.c. 200. Tliey have twonty-four saints ; the Buddhists liar/e 
only seven Buddhas in the present universe. The Jaims have caste; the Buddhists 
none. Both ignore deity. 


CHAPTER, IV. 

Gi'eek opinions 
of the Brah- 
mans. 


Greek opinions 
of the Buddhist 
monks. 
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capites described 
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The Eaja was accustomed to consult tliem by means 
of messengers. Next in estimation was a class of 
physicians, who were engaged in the study of the 
nature of man. They liyed frugally on rice and 
meal, which were freely supplied by the masses,®® 
It will be seen hereafter that these physicians played 
an important part in the practical system of Buddhism 
which finds expression in the edicts of Asoka. 

The four great castes of the Hindu people have 
now been brought under review ; namely, — hus- 
bandmen, tradesmen, soldiers, and philosophers. 
Generally speaking, they correspond to the four 
castes of Brahmanical law ; namely, — Sudras, 
Vaisyas, Kshatriyas, and Brfihmans. But Megas- 
thenes distributes the people of India into seven 
castes, by adding three other classes which, however, 
are not castes properly so called; namely, — shep- 
herds, inspectors, and officers of state.®® 


Megasthenes in Strabo, India, sect. 60. Klcitarchos, who accompanied 
Alexander to the Punjab, furnishes accounts of a class of philosophers whom, he 
calls Pramiiffi (Kleitarchos in Strabo, India, sect. 70, 71). lie speaks of them as 
a contentious class who opposed the Brkhmans, and derided them for occupying them- 
selves with the study of physiology and astronomy. These Pranime arc soinctiinea 
identified with the Buddhists, but if so they could scarcely have been the hermits 
who lived in remote forests, nor the physiciabs who studied the nature of man. 
Possibly they may have been ordinary Buddhist monks, who sconied all pursuits 
excepting those connected with religion. 

It appears strange that Megasthenes should have divided the people of India 
into seven castes. Practically the number of castes in India is endless ; every 
little trade and profession forming a hereditary caste of its own, out of which its 
members may not marry. But all these nondescript castes are supposed to he in- 
cluded in one or other of the four great castes, or are referred to the pariah or out- 
caste population. 

Herodotus, however (ii. 91), had divided the people of Egypt into seven castes ; 
namely, — priests, soldiers, herdsmen, swineherds, tradesmen, interpreters, and 
steersmen ; and Megasthenes may therefore have taken it for granted that there 
were seven castes in India. It is a curious fact that from the time of Alexander’s 
expedition to a comparatively recent date, geographers and others have continu- 
alJy drawn analogies between Egypt and India. Egypt was watered by the 
Nile';, India was watered by the Indus. The Nile produced crocodiles; the 
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The shepherds included hunters, and were cer- chapter rv 
tainly not a caste of Idindiis. They were nomades 
dwelling in tents, and were probably o: Tartar 
origin. Their avocations were precisely those which 
a Brahmanical people, who revolted at the idea dl 
slaughter, or even of trading in animals, would 
naturally leave as a monopoly in the hands of fo- 
reigners. The regular occupation of these shepherds 
was breeding cattle, and selling or letting out beasts 
of burden ; and no other class in the kingdom was 
allowed to engage in this cattle trade. They also 
gained a subsistence by hunting. They were ein- 
jjloyed by the king to destroy the wild animals and 
birds which infested the sown fields ; and for this 
public duty they received an allowance of corn from 
the royal granaries.®’- The inspectors and officers of 
state must in like manner be excluded from the 
number of hereditary castes. They were merely 
individuals, some of whom were Brahmans, who were 
selected to fill particular and responsoie posth 

The internal administration of the Gangetic inspectors, 
kingdom was conducted by inspectors who seem to 
have also acted as magistrates isome were ap- 

Indus produced alligators. The Nile"! .1 a delta ; so had the Indus. Beans grew 
in Egypt, and beans grew in the Punjab The same animals were to he found in 
y~*;ptand India. The people of Etiopia were darker coniplexioned than the 
peopie'e^t^SyP^ ; the people ofsothern India were darker coniplexioned than 
the India. Soretimes the analogy failed. The hair of the 

Ethiopians was 'iinat of the southern Hindus was straight and 

glossy. Straho ascribed this to difference of .ffimate ; the atmosphere of southern 
India being more humid than that of Ethiopia.. The humid climate, however, 
only prevailed on the western coast of Malabar ; Straho knew nothing of the 
eastern coast of Coromandel, where the air is singularly dry. 

Straho divides the people of Egypt into three castes only ; namely, hnshand- 
nien, soldiers, and priests. Egypt, sect. 3. 

Megasthenes in Straho, India, sect. 41. 

Ibid. sect. 49. The shepherds corresponded to the Chaiidalas. See hifrf 
chap. V. 

13 
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System of 
espionage. 


pointed to tne city, some to the camp, and some to 
the districts or provinces. Their duty as inspectors 
was to collect full information respecting every 
mov’^nnent that was going on, and to send private 
reports to the king. Their duty as magistrates 
combined the ordinary routine of the executive, 
with other measures of supervision and surveillance 
which are of an essentially oriental cliaractor.®® 

The duties of inspection may be summed up in 
the one word “ espionage.” The inspectors com- 
prised, the best and most faithful servants of the 
government ; but tliey were little more than spies 
and informers. The public women, as in most^ 
Asiatic cities, furnished the best information; and 
thus the metropolitan inspectors employed the city 
courtezans, whilst the army inspectors employed the,' 
female camp followers. In all Asiatic states the 
work of espionage forms an imj^ortant element in 
the administration. It is not perhaps so necessary 
in,-^"'pYrnhipalifieswhere political or feudal ties have 
any existence, ach as in the older Rajpoot king- 
doms. But tie majority of Asiatic principalities 
are mere congehs of villages and families, wliicli 
may be strong as separ^t^c^d individual communi- 
ties, but have never befr wielded together into 
a single nationality, bouid together by a comnp^j; 
sense of mutual interests or patriotic sm:)B;^ents 
Under such circumstances ' ’trie —hQStt searching 
system of e.spionage is necessary to guard againsi 
sudden outbreaks, mutinies, or revolutions which a1 
any moment might overturn a throne ; and it was 
not confined to bazaars and camps, but often jione- 


Megastliciies in Strabo, India, sect. 50, 
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trated into the inner domestic life of citizens and chapter iv. 
soldiers.®'*' 

The duties of the inspectors, as magistrates and of[radfand 
executive officers, implied a strict surveillance over 
all the manufactures and commerce of the kingdom ; 
ostensibly perhaps to ensure good workmanshija, 
and prevent fraud ; but in reality for the purpose 
of levying a tax, amounting to one-tenth of the 
price of every article. 

The inspectors, or magistrates of the city, were Duties of the 
formed into six divisions, each of which consisted of msmctova, 
five officials. One division maintained a close 
supervision over the working of all arts and manu- 
factures. A second division presided over the sale 
of all such articles, to prevent old goods from being 
sold as new ones. A third division presided over all 
sales and exchanges in produce. This division ap- 
parentl}^ compris*ed royal brokers, who received the 
produce from the royal granaries, after the payment 
of the share to the cultivators ; and then supplied it 
to the retailers in the bazaars, and maintained a 
supervision over the trade. They took charge of 
the measures that were employed, and allowed no 
one individual to deal in various kinds of articles, 
unless he paid double rates of taxation on all his 

In the jfresent day this system of espionage is not a political necessity in the 
states which are included within the limits of the British Indian empire ; because 
the feudatoiy princes are more or less guaranteed against war and rebellion by the 
strong arm of the paramount power. But in a native state, like upper Burma, 

■which has not as yet been brought under the system of sub.sidiary alliances, and 
■which has been the theatre of plots, insurrections, and revolutions for centuries, a 
system of espionage is naturally extended over the whole kingdom, and bears a 
hrong resemblance to that ■(vhieh prevailed in the old Gangetic empire. A chronic 
error pervades the court and palace at Mandalay, corresponding to that ■(vhich per- 
vatled the court and palace at Patali-putra. The king never ventures out of his,- 
palace for years at a time, lest in his absence a rebellion should break out within 
palace walls, and a recreant prince should obtain possession of the throne. 
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Array inspect- 
ors. 


sales. A fourth division collected the tax for the 
king, wLich, as already stated, ainountcd to onc- 
tentli of the price of the article sold ; and any at- 
tempt at fraud in the payment of this tax was pun- 
ished by death. A fifth division registered all births 
and deaths, with every particular of time and place, 
for the twofold object of levying a tax, and punish- 
ing any concealment. A sixth division entertained 
all strangers or foreigners, who came as envoys or 
might possibly be spies.‘^" They furnished such 
visitors with suitable lodgings, and appointed at- 
tendants ostensibly to wait upon them, but really to 
observe their mode of life and duly report their 
actions. If one of the strangers happened to fall 
sick, this division of magistrates took special care of 
him ; and if he died they buried him, and took 
charge of his property.®® 

In addition to these special dufies appertaining 
to each division, the city magistrates performed 
other duties in their collective capacity. They 
took cliarge of the markets, harbours, and temples ; 
they repaired all public works when necessary ; and 
they fixed the prices of all articles and commodities 
that were sold in the shops and bazaars.®^ 

The army inspectors, or magistrates, were in like 
manner formed into six divisions, eacli of which 
consisted of five persons. .One division was asso- 


'5= In the modern administration of upper Biirmaroyalofficers perform duties very 
similar to those described by Megasthenes. Some officials under the ICamiiat Woon- 
gye are in cliarge of manufacture.s ; others act as royal brokers for tlic sale of 
produce ; -whilst an official, known as the Fulla Woon, is o.specinlly appointed to 
receive and entertain strangers. In former days, a tax amounting to one-tentli of 
the price of the article was levied on all goods imported by sea in the Burnmi, 
dominions. F. Sangermano’s description of the Burman empire. 

Strabo, India, sect. 51. 

S’ Ibid. 
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dated with the chief superintendent of the royal chapter iv. 
navy, and made all the necessary arrangement for 
water transport. A second division was associated 
with the officer in charge of the bullock trains, and 
made similar arrangement for the land transport of 
military engines, arms, commissariat for men and 
beasts, and other necessaries for the army. This 
division also furnished army attendants, such as 
grooms, mechanists, and beaters of drums and gongs; 
for they despatched foragers for grass by the sound of 
the gong. The third division had charge of what 
was necessary for the infantry. A fourth division 
Jiad charge of what was necessary for the cavalry. 

A fifth division took care of the chariots. A sixth 
division saw after the elephants.®® 

The duties of the inspectors, or magistrates, in the 
districts are but slightly touched upon. The Gireek 
ambassador probably found more difficulty in collect- 
ing information from the provinces, than in obtaining 
it at the capital. Some of the district officers had 
charge of the rivers, and measured the land, as was 
done in Egypt. In other words, the}^ observed the 
effect of the yearly inundations during the rainy 
season. Others ins^Dected the great tanks or reser- 
voirs, from which water was distributed by canals ; 
so that all might have an equal share in the irriga- 
tion.®*’ Others, again, superintended the shepherds 
and hunters, and rewarded those who kept the fields 
clear of birds and vermin, whilst punisliing those 
who neglected their duties. They collected the 

^ Stra'bo, India, sect. 52. 

This observation seems to militate against a previous statement that all the 
<and belonged to the king as sole proprietor. But seeing that the cultivators, 
received a share of the produce as wages, it may he supposed that they wer.e 
personally interested in the yearly out-turn of grain. 
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taxes, and superintended all the various M''ork-people 
who were engaged in connection with the land, such 
as wood-cutters, carpenters, workers in brass, and 
miners generally. They also superintended the 
public roads, and placed pillars at intervals of every 
ten stadia, or about a mile and a quarter, to indi- 
cate the by-ways and distances.^'’ 

The so-called seventh caste, including officers of 
state, must be dismissed with a bare notice. Me- 
gasthenes merely states that tlie seventh caste con- 
sisted of counsellors and assessors of the king ; and 
that to these persons belonged the offices of state, 
the tribunals of justice, and the whole administra- 
tion of affairs.’’^ 

The administration of the Gangetic empire 
thus described by Alegastlienes, bears a remark- 
able resemblance to the native administration of tlie 
existing kingdom of uj^per Burma, or Ava. In both 
cases there is an entire absence of either an aristo- 
cratic element, or a popular one. The administra- 
tion is composed of mere officials, whose title and 
position wholly depend upon the will of the sove- 
reign. In Burma it is a mere bureaucracy without 
any hereditary influence or political training. Every 
official is profoundly obsequious to the reigning 
sovereign, whether he be the rightful prince or a 
usurper ; and consequently revolutionary attempts 
to subvert a king are of comparatively frequent oc- 
currence, as, if successful, they neither affiect the 
administration nor the masses of the population.’’^ 


™ Strabo, India, sect. 50. Ibid. 49. 

7* Perhaps the best published account of Burma and its constitution is to be 
ifxmndin Father Sangermano’s description of the Burmese empire, printed at Romo, 
in '1833, for the Oriental Translation Society. The Father spout twenty-.si,Y years 
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But notwitlistanding the apparent defects in the 
administration of the Gangetic empire, it seems to 
have been adapted to the people of the country. It 
was an irresponsible despotism, but of a paternal 
'character ; and it was feared and obeyed by a popu- 
lation, who have hitherto been supposed to be as 
unfitted as children for the exercise of any political 
independence, or share in the administration out- 
side their own village or family community. It 
has already been seen that Megasthenes praises 
tlie cultivators, who formed the bulk of the po- 
pulation, as being the most gentle and contented 
in' the world. He even expatiates on the orderly 
conduct of the camp, and the absence of the crime 
of theft, in a standing army of four hundred thou- 
sand men. Of the people of India generally, he 
says that they are happy because of the simplicity 
of their manners and their frugal mode of life. 
They had but one extravagance, and that was a 
love of ornament which to this day is a character- 
istic of all classes of the community. They never 
drank wine, excepting at sacrifices.’'® Their or- 


in Burma, and the author has been enahled to test his information, and supplement 
it with additional notes, during a voyage from Rangoon via Ava, Amarapura, and 
Mandalay, to the remote town of Bharao, on the frontier of Burma towards China, 
a distance of some thousand miles up the river Irrawaddy. ■ 

The general resemblance between the courts of Patali-putra and Mandalay 
is so striking that it is easy to conjecture that the coiirt in which king Sandro- 
Icottos sat as judge wms the lUot-dau, the Lutto of Sangermano, in which the 
king occupied the principal seat, and the ministers sat as counsellors or assessors. 

The Hlot-dau, or supreme council of Ava, exercises all the powers of a senate, 
a high court, and a cabinet. Its functions are legislative, judicial, and executive. 
As a senate, it might veto any act or order of the king. As a high court of civil 
and criminal justice, it tries all important cases, and is the highest court of ap- 
peal. As a cabinet, it exercises all the powers of government ; and every order of 
the king is issued by the Hlot-dau in the name of the ministers of whom the 
court is composed. In the present day, however, it is the shadow without th§ 
substance of a constitution. 

This wine was probably the soma juice of the Vedic hymns. 
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CHAPTER lY. dinary beverage was made from rice. Their 
food consisted of what he calls rice-pottage, wdiicli 
no doubt corresponded to rice and curiy. Tlieir 
laws were so simple that they had few lawsuits, and 
none whatever in the case of pledges and deposits. 
They required neither witnesses nor seals, but made 
their deposits and confided in one another. Even 
their houses and property were unguarded. Megas- 
thenes adds that they had no written laws, and were 
even ignorant of writing, and regulated everything 
by memory. This statement must be accepted with 
some reservation. The Brilhmans certainly pos- 
sessed a sacred literature, but they would never have 
produced their books to the Greek ambassador; 
and if questioned concerning them, would have de- 
nied their existence, as the easiest way of escap- 
ing from the difficulty. Indeed Nearchos, who 
accompanied Alexander to the Punjab, distinctly 
states that the people wrote letters upon cloth, 
which was smoothed for the purpose by being well 
beaten.’'^ 

Authenticity of Tlio plctures of ancieiit India, wliicli are thus 

tures of ancient furnished by the Greeks, are valuable as much for 

India. _ _ ’ 

their realism as for their authenticity. They utterly 
invalidate the gross exaggerations of the Sanskrit 
epics, whilst clearing away mucli of the haze which 
surrounds the legendary life of Sdkya Muni. They 
do not exhibit an advanced stage of civilization, 
like that which will hereafter be found reflected 
in the Hindu drama ; and indeed it may be in- 
ferred that as yet the Hindu drama had no existence, 
for no mention is made of theatrical entertainments 

Ncarclios in Strabo, India, sect. C7. 
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of any kind. Again, tlie court of Sandrokottos was chapter i_ 
not a centre of literary culture, like the courts of 
tlie later Hindu soyerelgns ; for Megastlienes makes 
no allusion to wdts or philosopliers, poets or story- 
tellers, displaying tlieir talents or accomplisliments 
under the patronage of a munificent Raja. On the 
contrary, the roj^al residence at Patali-putra was a 
mere fortified palace in which the Raja dwelt in strict 
seclusion, surrounded only by women ; and the chief 
pleasure in which he indulged outside his palace 
was that of hunting in the company of armed 
females. Strabo considered that these royal excur- 
sions resembled the joyous processions of the wor- 
shippers of Dionysos ; but in reality they were 
simply hunting expeditions, in which the Raja was 
protected by a body-guard of amazons. The so- 
called literati or philosophers of ancient India, are 
described as mere religious recluses, dwelling in 
groves outside the cities, where they taught a 
strange metaphysical religion, and practised still 
stranger rites and austerities. 

The information supplied by Megastlienes as Review of the 
regards the agricultural class, who are represented ‘iie Ryots, 
by the modern Ryots, is more pleasing, but equally 
realistic. As already seen, the husbandmen were 
the main support of the government and the vast 
standing army ; but their condition could have 
been little better than that of serfs, who culti- 
vated the whole area of arable land as the royal 
domain, and received a share of the harvest for 
their maintenance.^® Tiiey were, however, happy 

The evidence of the Gi-eek ambassador as to the respective shares of the 
Raja and the Ryot is deserving of consideration. He says that the share 
of the cultivator was only one-fourth ; consequently the royal share must have 
been three -fourths. According to the concurrent testimony of the sacred hooks of 
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CHAPTER IV. and contented. It may therefore be inferred that 
they were not exposed to unnecessary interference, 
so long as they did their duty to the land. They 
were simple in their wants, and probably domestic 
in their lives. They knew nothing of politics ; and 
they took no part in rebellions or revolutions. 
From time immemorial they had doubtless been 
brought up in the hereditary belief that all the land 
belonged to the Raja, that they were his servants, and 
that their primary duty was to cultivate the soil for 
his benefit ; and this humble status they appear to 
have accepted with that blind ignorance which often 
constitutes material happiness. When the harvest 
was abundant, their share sufficed for all their 
wants; and in exceptional times of drought or 
famine, it is only natural to suppose, that as servants 
of the Raja, they could be supplied with food from 
the royal granaries, in the same way that the ele- 
phants and horses of the Raja received their daily 
rations. They married wives, and they became 
fiitliers of families ; and if a great part of tlieir time 
was devoted to labour in the fields, they doubtless 
had their times of holiday, and celebrated tlie same 
festivals which they still observe. Under such cir- 
cumstances they would decorate themselves, and 
indeed the whole village, with garlands of flowers, 
not forgetting the trees, the temples, and the images 
of the gods ; and then with the aid of some Brdh- 
man they wmuld offer their little sacrifices, and feast 
on such simple delicacies as their wives could pre- 

the Braliinans, and the narratives of the two Chinese pilgrims Fall -Ilian and 
Eiouen-Tlisang, the Raja only received one-sixth of the produce. Perhaps the 
Raja received throe-fourths of the produce from Ins own special demesnes, which 
were cultivated by serfs ; and onc-sixth of the produce of all the lauds throughout 
his empire, which were cultivated hy the Ryots. 
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pare. Such scenes of rural life are not unknown cha.pter iv. 
to modern India, although they are often alloyed 
hy superstitious fear or priestly rapacity. But the 
Indian Ryots had one advantage over the agricultural 
population of almost every other country. They 
were not liable to military conscription. Indeed at 
no period of history do they seem to have been 
forced from their homes, and compelled to serve in 
the armies of the state. Megasthenes describes the 
soldier class as already forming an army of four hun- 
dred thousand men ; and according to his account 
the Ryots were always regarded as non-combatants. 

Hostile armies might be fighting in their neighbour- 
hood, but the Ryots went on ploughing and sowing, 
utterly regardless, and perhaps unconscious, of the 
work of slaughter that was going on around.’’® 

Megasthenes furnishes no information respecting thelup^vfsion 
the traders and artisans, excepting that they were artisans, 
subjected to an official suj^ervision which seems to 
have amounted to oppression. Indeed such a 
system had a tendency to fetter all trade, whilst 
opening every avenue to corruption. But it is quite 
in accordance with Asiatic ideas. Indeed to this 
day the Hindus have proved themselves patient 
under every interference and exaction, provided only 
that nothing is done contrary to custom. It is the 
novelty of a measure which excites their suspicion 
and alarm, and occasionally drives them to acts of 
resistance or turbulence. It is therefore easy to 


Megasthenes must have been all the more sui-prised at this immunity of the 
Indian cultivators, because during the Peloponnesian war hostilities generally com- 
menced with the destruction of the standing corn of the enemy. But in the 
primitive religions of the Hindus, in which the earth was especially deified as the 
goddess of fecundity, such a proceeding would probably have been regarded as a 
species of sacrilege. 
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CHAPTER IV. infer that traders and artisans were reconciled to a 
system of supervision and extortion, under which 
perhaps they could in their turn purcliase permission 
to charge a higher price or dispose of an inferior 
article. 

MelSeiiesas UpoR soiiie poiiits Megastlicnes is strangely 
rcticcnt. Tlius lie only describes the external 
machinery of civil and military administration, and 
furnishes no information as regards politics or wars. 
Possibly he may have been deterred by diplomatic 
considerations from dwelling upon such topics ; or he 
may have assumed that they would prove of but little 
interest in the western centres of Greek civilization- 
The religion of tlic Hindus seems scarcely to have 
excited his curiosity. Had tlerodotus travelled in 
India, as he travelled in Egypt, ho would no doubt 
have minutely described the several deities, with their 
temples and forms of worsliip ; but ho flourished in 
an earlier age, when religion was still the foundation 
of all intellectual culture. Megasthenes, on the con- 
trary, was apparently imbued with the materialism 
of a later and rationalistic ago, when reverence for 
popular deities was dying out in Hellas, and the 
Hindu sacrifices to their barbarian gods would be 
regarded with a pitying smile. Megasthenes cer- 
tainly expresses the opinion that the Brdhmans were 
in better repute than the Sramans, but he does not 
appear to have compared their dogmas. He simply 
saw that the Brdhmans agreed in their opinions, 
whilst the Sramans were always wrangling. 

’‘I Tills opinion of Megasthenes as regards tlie contentious character of the 
Buddhist monks is of more value than niiglit be expected. Notwithstanding the 
superiority of their moral tenets, they are a most disputatious set ; and unless 
kept within the strict area of orthodoxy by superior ecclesiastical authority, are 
prone to fall into heresy. Such was their character in the latter days of Stikya 
Muni, and such is their present character on the banks of the Irrawaddy. 
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It seems somewhat extraordinary that neither chapter i t. 
the Greeks nor the Romans knew anything of 
Bengal. They had acquired a certain stock of 
information respecting the Punjab, and the Gan- 
getic valley as far as Patna, or Patali-putra, but they 
had never made their way through Bengal as far as 
the mouths of the Ganges. They had some know- 
ledge of the western coast of India from the mouths 
of the Indus to the island of Ceylon ; but the 
eastern coast of Coromandel, and indeed the wliole 
of the Bay of Bengal, was utterly unknown. Strabo, 
who flourished at the commencement of the Christian 
era, 'was conscious of this want of information. The 
Indian trade was carried on from Alexandria, via 
the river Nile and old Suez canal, as far as the 
western shores of India ; but, as Strabo himself 
says, very few of the merchants from Egypt ever 
succeeded in reaching the Ganges; and those who 
did were so ignorant, as to be quite unqualified to 
furnish an account of the places they had visited.^'® 

Strabo, India, sects. 14, lo. 

■'s Strabo, India, sect. 4. The yearly Toyages undertaken by the Roman 
merchants between Egypt and western India are sufficiently described by Pliny 
(vi. 20). The voyage out lasted about seventy days ; that is, thirty days from 
Egypt to Ocelis, the modern Gehla, on the south-western corner of Arabi.n, ; and 
forty days from Ocelis to Muziris, probably the modern Mangalore, on the western 
coast of India. The Indian Ocean was at this period infested by pirates, w'ho seem 
to have had strongholds on the Malihar coast, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Muziris. Accordingly every Roman ship carried a company of archers on board. 

Muziris was also undesirable on account of the distance from the roadstead to the 
port, which rendered it necessary to oan-y all cargoes for loading and discharging 
on board canoes. Barace, possibly the modern Baroche, was thus considered a 
more convenient port. It is said to have been situated in the kingdom of Pan- 
dya or Pandion. The pepper of Cothinara, probably the modern Cochin, was 
brought to Barace in canoes. 

Two important marts on the western coast are also mentioned by Ptolemy, 
namely, Plithana and Tagara. Plithaiia has been identified with Phitan, on the 
river Godavari, the capital of S^ilivahana, whose era, corresponding to a.d. 77, is 
still maintained throughout the Dekhan. The name of Tagara still lingers in that 
of Deoghur, the later capital of Maharashtra, at present knenvn as Dowlatahad. 
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CHAPTEB IV. 


Eitibassy of 
Piindion or 
Poriis to Augus- 
tus Ciesar. 


One authentic story has been preserved of an 
embassy sent by an Indian prince, named Panclion 
or Porus, which is invested with historic interest. 
This Porus was probably a representative of the 
same old family of Puru, to which the former Porus 
belonged who had been defeated by Alexander some 
three centuries previously.®'’ It is easj^ to conceive 
that rumours of the victory at Actium, the con- 
quest of Egypt, and the greatness of imperial Rome, 
would reach the shores of western India, and inspire 
a powerful Raja, like Porus, with a desire, not 
unknown amongst Asiatic princes, to secure a 
powerful ally from the western world.®^ Porus sent 

A dynasty of Eajas, known as the Fandyan dynasty, appears to have 
reigned over a kingdom also called Pandya, which formerly occupied the whole of 
the south-eastern quarter of the Peninsula, and had its capital at the town of Ma- 
dura. It has accordingly boon conjectured that it was one of these Pandya Eajas who 
sent the embassy to Augustus. It seems almost impossible that any Indian sove- 
reign in such a remote quarter, could either hope for an alliance with the Eoman 
emperor, or even suppose that Augustus could desire to march a Eoinan army 
through his dominions. On the other hand, (he tradition of the; invasion of Alex- 
ander the Great would still be preserved in the Punjab ; and the i-eigning Porus 
might readily arrive at the conclusion that Augustus Cresar was another Alexander. 
Moreover it will be seen hereafter that the embassy was accompanied by a priest, 
either a Brahman or a Sraman, from Baroclic on the w'csteni coast at the mouth 
of the Nerhudda. Such a man might easily have found his way to the Punjab; 
but it w'ould have been hard for liiin to have reached Madura. 

It is not, however, impossible that an andoiit empire, extending over an unde- 
fined region in the w'eat and south, may have been nominally ruled by Pandya 
Eajas, w'ho were representatives of the house of Porus or Pandion, and had some 
connection with the Paiidavas mentioned in the Maha, Bharata. Both Arrian and 
Pliny have preserved traditions of such a Paiidyan ' empire. Ileraklcs is said to 
have had an only dangiiter, named Paiidica, wiiom he subsequently married, 
and thus became tlie father of a race of I’andya sovereigns. Arrian also states 
that Ilcrakles gave Pandina a kingdom bearing her name (India, chaps, viii. 
and ix.). Pliny adds that this is the only kingdom throughout India which is 
ruled by wmmen (vi. 23); but that there are kings of other nations, who wore 
descended from Pandeea. Traces of this Amazonian empire are undoubtedly to 
he found amongst the Malabars on the western coast to this day (sde History, 
vol. i., part ii., Maha, Bhhrata, chap, xvi., note 17). Colonel Tod has pointed out 
an analogy in the legend of the birth of rhiidii (compare Eajasthan, vol. i., 
page 30). 

This passion of eastern princes to form remote alliances under certain circum- 
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a letter to Augustus Ciusar, stating that he was chapter iv, 
sovereign over six hundred Rajas, and earnestly 
desired the friendship of the Roman emperor ; and 
that he would permit a Roman army to march 
through his dominions and render assistance in any 
expedition that was just. This letter was written 
in Greek upon a skin, and contained the names of 
the ambassadors who were sent with it ; from which 
it appeared that on reaching Roman territory they 
had all died excepting three. The presents con- 
sisted of a man born without arms, some large 
snakes, one serpent ten cubits long, a river tor- 
toise three cubits long, and a so-called partridge 
said to be larger than a vulture. The serv- 
ants of the embassy included eight men who 
appeared naked Avitli girdles round their waists,®^^ 
and .were fragrant with perfumes. A holy man, 
either a Brahman or a Sraman, accompanied the 
embassy. Nothing further is known of this extraor- 
dinary mission, excepting that the letter and pre- 
sents were duly made over to the Roman authorities. 

The holy man proceeded to Athens, probably from a 
natural curiosity to learn something of Greek pliilo- 
sophy. tiis conduct there must have created a 
profound sensation amongst the sages of the aca- 


stancGs amounts almost to a political instinct. It is generally dcrelopcd by imme- 
diate danger, an utter ignorance of European power, and an overweening sense of 
tlicir own importance. Thus in the sixteenth century one Indian prince sent an 
embassy to the Great Turk to assist him against the Portuguese. In the last cen- 
tury Tippoo Sultan of Mysore opened up negotiations with the first Napoleon in 
the hope of obtaining assistance against the English. In our own time Theodore of 
Abyssinia, the present king of Burma, and the Panthay Sultan of Talifoo, have each 
sought to form alliances with European powers. Still more strangely Floras men- 
tions (iv. 12) that ambassadors from China came to Augustus Ciesar. 

This was the cord -worn by the three highest castes, viz. Brahmans, Ksha- 
triyas, and Vaisyas. See History, vol. ii., pages o‘29, 545. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Suicide of an. 
Indian sage. 


demy. He declared that as liis life liad been hitherto 
one of unvaried success, ho intended to escape from 
existence in order to avoid unexpected calamity. 
The idea had been familiar to the Greeks since the 
days of Croesus and Periander, but they must have 
been surprised at seeing it realized in fact. The 
Indian sago prepared a pyre, and then naked, 
anointed, with his girdle round his waist, and a 
smile upon his countenance, he leaped upon the pile 
and perished in the flames. 


83 Strabo, India, sect. 73. The following inscription i.s said to have been setn|) 
over the tomb of the Hindu philosopher “ Zarmuno-chegas, an Indian, a native 
of Bargosa, having immortalized himself according to the cirstom of liis country, 
here lies.” 

The name “Zarmano,” scorns to imply that ho was one of the Gcrr,..ucs, 
or Srhmans. Dion Cassius (ix.) calls him Zarmaniis. The word “ Chegas” has 
been identified with Sheik. Bargosa is apparently a corruption of Ilar.ygaM, 
the modern Baroche. 



CHAPTER V. 

BUDDHIST INDIA. B.C, 300 TO A.D. 645. 


The annals of Buddhist India open up an en- 
C;irel j new field of historical research. Tlie^y com- 
hirise two distinct classes of records, illustrating two 
d istinct forms of religious thought. Tlie first and 
authentic arc the rock and pillar edicts of Raja 
^^^'^'hitixlarsi, who is generally identified with tliecele- 
l)rat^,^-| ^goka, the reputed grandson of Sandrokottos. 

edicts were promulgated in the third century 
^^^)rG the Christian era, and are an expression of 
tlMt pure system of moral teaching which has been 
desa^p^gP as the religion of the many. The second 
clasj^^ of records have no such claims to contem- 
pora^ry authority, and are consequently more open 
fi'uestion. They consist of Buddhist chronicles 
^le Rajas of Magadha, which were compiled 
in fourth or fifth centuries after the Christian 
or at least seve’i centuries after the promulga- 
tion of the edicts of Priyadarsi. They are the ex- 
presyon of that monastic teaching which was em- 
brac.^^d only by the wise and thoughtful few.^ 


' I 


the edl 
travels 


.here is a third class of records which are of greater value than either 


cts or the chronicles, but it helongs to a later date. It consists of the 
’of the Chinese pilgrims, Fah-Hiau and Hiouen-Thsang, who respectively 
several years in India in the fifth and seventh centuries of the Christian 
I'he narratives of their travels liave been translated into French by M.M. 

M 
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era. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Religion of the 
heart, and re- 
ligion of the in- 
teileet. 


This twofold character of Buddliism lias hccii 
fully indicated in dealing with the legend of the 'i^^^® 
of Gotania Buddha. The religion of tiie heart 


for the many ; the religion of the intellect was iV" 
the few. The religion of tlie heart was one 
humanity, in which the atfections were recognized 
as the necessary part of existence, and the duties of 
the affections were broadly laid down in tlic fiv«f 
commandments, and expanded into a full system of 
morality in thought, word, and deed. This religion 
recommended itself not merely to the licart, but to 
the natural sense of justice wliich prevails amongst 
the masses, by teaching that virtue would ho re- 
warded and vice would he punislied in a future & 


the 


of existence, either within the pale of aninr 
being, or in some remote heaven or hell undei 
sway of gods or demons. But this popular reli 

■ of 

d 

11 0,15. 


is only dimly expressed in the legend of the lifl^ 
Gotama Buddha. Indeed the legend was conip’'j 
in an age of intellectual monasticism, wdicn tlio tr 


migrations of the soul wore regarded as a hoper 
chain of miserable existences, and when it was' 


less 

as- 


sumed that the one object of mankind was to es/'h^^^ 
from tlie universe of existence, wdicthcr on cart^^ 
in heaven. Accordingly the four great trutlis, kn-^’^'"’^ 
as the law of the wheel, and the four ways of deli'"^^’" 
ance, by which man could attain Nirvana, were 
dared to be the only real wisdom ; and the ided^ 
a perfect life was that of the monastery, wlicro, 
soul abstracted itself from all humanity and 
ence, until it was freed from every tie of affectio^^ 


Abel-Remusat and Stanislas St Julien. They will bo broiiglit under rev'^"'" 
the after-part of the present chapter. 
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desire, and sunk for ever into eternal rest or anni- 
hilation. Thus the religion of tlie lieart finds ex- 
pression in the edicts of Priyadarsi ; whilst the re- 
ligion of the monastery finds expression in the later 
Buddhist chronicles of the Rajas of Magadha. 

But although an interval of seven centuries 
intervenes between the promulgation of the ancient 
edicts and .the compilation of the later chronicles, 
it by no means follows that the two religions should 
be referred to two widely different epochs. On the 
contrary, it has already been seen in the preceding 
chapter, that in the third century before the Chris- 
tian era, Buddhist celibates under the name of Oer- 
liianes or Srdmans ® had already made their appear- 
ance in the empire of Sandrokottos on the Ganges. 
Indeed celibacy similar to that of the monastery 
seems to have existed in India from time immemorial. 
In its first form it was the revolt of the intellect 
against the popular idea of deity and the lower in- 
stincts of humanity ; and it appears to have subse- 
quently diverged into the two currents of religious 
thought known as Brahmanism and Buddhism. But 
the Brdhmans formed part of a hereditary caste of 
priests, who married and became fathers, and main- 
tained caste distinctions, and were even employed 
at tlie public and private sacrifices to the gods. The 
Sraraans were more strictly monastic, but at the same 
time apparently more philanthropic and more prac- 
tical. They rejected the caste system by declaring 
that men of all castes were equally subject to the 

* The term is indiscriminately spelt Germanes, SiAmanes, Sarmanas, and 
Srdmans. In Tamil the term Sarmanauls is used. In the Mahawanso, the Bud- 
dhist monk is known as a Samanero, the Pali form of the Sanskrit Sramana. 
There is some doubt as to whether the word refers to Buddhists or Jains; but 
it was certainly applied to monks as distinct from priests or Brkhmaus. 


CHAPTER, V. 


Antiquity of 
celihacy in 
India. 
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C HAPTER V. miseries of existence. Tlioy thus abstracted tlicm- 
selvesfrom liunianity witliout necessarily losing their 
sjunpathies for humanity. By regarding all men as 
equal from a religious point of view, tliey seem to 
have imbibed sentiments of universal brotherhood 
and benevolence, whicli could not be developed 
under Bralimanism, nor indeed under a caste system 
” of any kind. One important class of Sramans lived 
in strict seclusion in the forests after tlie manner of 
Brahmanical hermits ; and like the higher order of 
Brahmans, these Sramans were seliisldy engaged in 
contemplations and austerities for their own indi- 
vidual well-being. But still many of the Srdmans 
were devoting their lives to that practical philan- 
thropy which springs from the larger development 
of the affections. Megasthenes describes a class of 
medical Sramans who were benevolently engaged in 
curing the diseases of their fellow-creatures ; and so 
far were they from practising for the sake of gain, 
that they were content to live frugally on such rice 
and meal as the public miglit choose to give them, 
and which every one was ready to offer. Megas- 
thenes also describes a class of missionary Sramans, 
who were occupied in promoting the religious wel- 
fare of the masses, by inculcating ideas respecting 
hell or Hades, which in their opinion tended to the 
spread of piety and sanctity. It has also been seen 
that the researches and discoveries of all natural phi- 
losophers were discussed in the presence of the Raja, 
at what has already been described as the Grreat 
Assembly, which was held at the commencement of 
every new year. It is therefore apparent, from the 
impartial testimony of the Greek ambassador, that 
three hundred years before the Christian era the 
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spirit of practical benevolence was already at work 
among the Sraman monks, and had probably been at 
work from an immemorial antiquity. 

A new and unexpected light is thrown upon this 
movement by the discovery of the rock and pillar 
edicts of Raja Priyadarsi. Megasthenes only saw 
the surface of missionary operations, which he could 
scarcely be expected to appreciate at their right 
value. Indeed he seems to describe the labours of 
the itinerant doctors and teachers with all the covert 
contempt which a cultured Greek would feel as 
regards the philanthropic labours of Indian barbari- 
ans. But the edicts by which Raja Priyadarsi ex- 
plained his measures and promulgated his views, 
furnish a much deeper insight into a religious re- 
volution, which was calculated to regenerate the 
Indian world. Indeed these edicts are amongst the 
most interesting relics in the religious history of 
man. They also serve to indicate the extent of the 
Indian empire of Priyadarsi, for they are to be found 
in such widely separated localities as Guzerat in 
western India, Behar and Cuttack in eastern India, 
as well as in Allahabad, Delhi, and Affghanistan. 

The edicts of Priyadarsi inculcate goodness, vir- 
tue, kindness, and religion, as summed up in the one 
emphatic term Dharma. This conception of Dharma 
is free from every monastic element. There is no 
warring against the affections under the monastic 
plea of quenching the fire of the passions. There is 
no trace of that ascetic spirit which would take away 
all the poetry of life, and deprive youth of all its 
pleasures and beauty of all its charms. There are 
no sentimental sorrowings over the miseries and 
illusions of existence, no yearnings for a life of cedi- 
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bacy and seclusion, no taste for nietapliysical specu- 
lations, and no morbid aspirations after Nirveina. 
Dharma miglit be almost defined as a religion with- 
out a creed and witliout a theology ; for it indicates 
the simple belief that by acts of goodness and kind- 
ness all human beings may promote their own hap- 
piness botli in this life, and in the life hereafter, with- 
out any reference whatever either to worsliip or deity. 
Moreover, Dharma cannot be positively identified 
with Buddhism, although the Buddhist monks of a 
later age applied the name of Dliarma to their own 
law. The edicts refer to both Brahmans and Sni- 
inans, and to the respect due to both classes of lioly 
men, but that is all. There is one solitary edict in 
which Priyadarsi recognizes the religion of Gotama 
Buddha, and refers to the law and assembly at 
Magadlia; and this edict will be brought under 
consideration hereafter. But witli this single ex- 
ception, tlie edicts of Priyadarsi contain no allu- 
sion whatever to Buddha, eitlier as a teaclier or an 
apostle, or by any of his names ; and consequently 
they do not express the formula of the Buddhist 
faith : — “ I take refuge in Buddha, the Law, and 
the Assembly.” Tliey teach Dharma, and Dharma 
alone.® 

The edicts of Priyadarsi promulgate Dharma in 


3 The edicts of Raja ITiyadarsi were originally translated by the late Mr 
Janies Priiisep, and bis version was subsequently revised by Professor II. H. 
Wilson, in tlie Journal of tlie A.siatic Society, vol. xii., article v., on the “ Rock 
Inscriptions of Kapur di Giri, Dhauli, and Girnar.’’ Compare also vol. viii., 
article xv. Tlio versions of Professor Wilson are no doubt the more accurate 
trau.sliterations, and are accordingly printed in parallel columns with those of 
Mr Prinsep in the Appendix to the present volnine. It will be seen that in the 
original renderings of Mr Prinsep there is a greater depth of religions feeling, 
and a keener sympathy with the natural piety which finds expression in the edicts, 
than is displayed in the severer versions of Professor Wilson. 
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the form of certain precepts of moralit}^, wliich lie chapteb v. 
at the root of that religion of the heart which is oft^redTctsh’’ 
developed by the affections. They inculcate duti- 
ful service to father and mother ; kindness and 
help to all kinsfolk, neighbours, and acquaint- 
ance ; filial veneration to spiritual pastors ; rever- 
ence and almsgiving to Brahmans and Sramans ; 
respect and obedience to masters ; kindly consider- 
ation towards servants and dependents ; frugality 
and temperance for the sake of increasing the 
ability to bo kind and benevolent ; Eibstinence from 
all evil speaking and slandering ; and last, though 
not least, a tender rega-rd for the whole animal crea- 
tion. These edicts are not, however, confined to 
the promulgation of duties. Some of them specify 
the measures which were carried out by the Raja 
for the promotion of the welfare of his subjects. 

Others, again, are a vindication of his policy, and 
tlirow considerable light upon his reign and charac- 
ter. The edicts may therefore be regarded from 
three different points of view; as conveying his 
ideas of religious duty; as indicating the progress 
of his administration ; and as illustrating his personal 

The edicts which refer to religion or duty scarcely nutiesofthe 
call for comment. They commend themselves to 
the judgment of all men. They express the uni- 
versal religion of humanity. The duties they enun- 
ciate are taught by every creed ; by Christians and 
Jews, as well as by Buddhists, Brahmans, and Mus- 
sulmans. They are enforced in the edicts by the 
simple plea that their fulfilment will ensure happi- 
ness both in this world and in the next. In some 
edicts the idea of happiness in the next life is associ- 
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CHAPTER V. ated with a conception of heaven. Otlierwise tliere 
is no allusion to that succession of future lives wliicli 
finds expression in the doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of the soul. Still less is tliere any allusion to 
that ultimatum of monastic teaching, — eternal rest 
and annihilation in Nirvdna. 

dutieffirthf general character of the edicts which enforce 

edicts. .|.p^ fulfilment of duty may be gathered from the 
following paraphrase : — ‘‘Men celebrate a variety of 
festivals ; on recovery from sickness, on marriage, 
on the birth of a son, and on commencing a journey. 
But such festivals bear no fruit. The great festival 
of all is duty ; — the pious devotion of children to 
their parents, the respect of servants to masters, the 
kindness of masters to slaves and dependents, gen- 
erous help to friends and kinsfolk, alras-giving to 
Brahmans and Srfimans, and a tender regard for all 
living creatures. This is the festival that brings 
forth fruits, for by so doing men may attain 
heaven.”^ 


Measures of 
Itaja Prij'adarsi. 


The edicts which refer to tlie administration of 
Eaja Priyadarsi had three main objects in view. 
First, the abolition of the slaughter of animals, 
whether for food or sacrifice. Secondly, the estab- 
lishment of medical dispensaries throughout the 
empire. Thirdly, the introduction of a state sys- 
tem of instruction in moral conduct. 


Prohibition of 
tile i5l;iui,diter of 
animals. 


Kindness to animals is an important element 
in the religion of the edicts. It was perhaps the 
development of tliat deeply-rooted belief in the 


metempsychosis, which fondly imagines that every 
living thing is animated by a soul that once was 


‘ See Tablets ix. and xi. in Appendix I. 
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human. When this belief becomes a conviction, the chapter v. 
eating of flesh meat must seem to the believer to be 
akin to cannibalism. It is strange tliat this feeling 
finds so little expression in the legend of Gdtama; 
on the contrary, Gdtama is said to have died in con- 
sequence of having eaten too much pork. But it is 
easy to infer from the edicts that the legend of his 
biography was compiled in a later and corrupt age 
of Buddhism, and cannot be accepted as a faithful 
picture of his life and teaching. Be this as it may, 

Raja Priyadarsi was no monk. He was a philanthro- 
pist of a practical stamp, and imbued with a deep 
love of animal beings. Probably he had eaten flesh 
meat from his boyhood, without a thought of the 
nature of the animal he was eating, or of the misery 
which was inflicted to procure his daily meal. Like 
other Hindu sovereigns he had also performed 
sacrifices of animals to the gods, without a thought 
of the death to which the creature was subjected. 

But when he realized the pain and suffering caused 
by such butchery, his heart seems to have revolted 
from flesh, in the same way that a woman revolts 
from the idea of eating a pet lamb or bird. Accord- 
ingly he promulgated an edict, in which he pro- 
hibited all slaughter of animals, whether for fljod or 
sacrifice, because of the cruelty which it involved. 

He also announced that the daily slaughter of ani- 
mals in the royal kitchen would be discontinued for 
the future. In the same edict he prohibited all 
convivial meetings on the ground that much evil 
attended such assemblies.® 

Perhaps no despotic order has been issued, since 


* See Tablet i. ia Appendix I. 
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the first establishment of a civil government, which 
was so calculated to create a profound impTession. 
The Brahmans, however abstemious in tlieir own 
diet, had sacrificed animals, and poured out libations 
to the gods, from immemorial antiquity. The 
Kshatriyas were equally celebrated as warriors and 
hunters, and had lived on meat and wine from tlieir 
earliest history. The edict was thus directed against 
the daily worship of the Brahmans and the daily 
pursuits and daily meals of the Kshatri3ms ; whilst it 
was based upon broad principles of benevolence, 
which neither priest nor soldier could be expected 
to understand. The Braliman would never regard 
his sacrificial knife as an instrument of cruelty ] nor 
was the Kshatriy a likely to desist from the sports of 
the field, or to abstain from his ancient flesh feasts, 
because of the pain they might inflict on the antelope 
or wild boar. 

The promulg-ation of the first edict against the 
slaughter of animals tlius appears to have been a 
failure. The general population of tiie Gangetic 
valle}^ might possibl}^ have received it with indilfer- 
ence, for they had subsisted on grain and vegetables 
for unrecorded ages; but still they liad always 
sacrificed animals to the gods, and especially to the 
female deities who were supposed to revel in flesh 
meat and strong liquors.® 

The Eaja, hoTvever, was not to be thwarted in 
his benevolent intentions by the op})osition or dis- 
affection of unbelievers. He repeated tlio edict in 
another form, and j^romulgated it with all the pomp 
and ceremony of an imperial demonstration. This 

® See t1ie vows of Sitb to tlic goddeisses of tke Ganges and Jnmua rivers, 
autt!, page 47. 
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time it was not associated with the decree against chapter t. 
convivial entertainments, but placed foremost amongst 
those precepts of duty which had received universal 
recognition. Again, it was not issued as an ordinary 
decree, hut surrounded wdtli all the emblems of 
power and authority that would excite universal 
reverence, and ensure universal obedience. Magni- 
ficent spectacles were exhibited at every important 
station throughout the empire, such as the people 
had not witnessed for centuries. There were 
grand processions of elephants and chariots, accom- 
panied by imposing displays of rich and costly 
articles, and winding up with fire-works and il- 
luminations. Vast assemblages of people were thus 
gathered together in orderly but overwhelming 
multitudes, such as are still to be witnessed at the 
great Indian festivals, ■ The drums 'were beaten 
and proclamation was made by a special messen- 
ger from the sovereign. ‘‘Tims saith the Baja:'^ 

■ — ‘ Animals are not to be sacrificed, living creatures 
are not to be put to death, kinsfolk are to be kindly 
regarded. Brahmans and Srdmans are to be respect- 
ed and reverenced, fatliers and mothers are to be 
dutifully served, and spiritual pastors are to be re- 
ceived with filial veneration : By these righteous 
observances the religion of tlie heaven-beloved Raja 
will flourish throughout the world ; and under his 
sons, and his grandsons, and his great-grandsons, it 
wdll prosjier tliroughout all generations : It is the 
ordinance of duty and should be as stable as a 
mountain : Let every virtuous man obey it : Let no 
man think of opposing it : The law which di- 

’’ The name of the Eaja, and his appellation of “ heaven-heloved ” or “ be- 
loved of the gods,” is repeated in every edict. 
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CHAPTER V. rects ceremonial rites must conform to tlie ordinance 
of duty.’ ” ® 

thfprSuon Raja Priyadarsi is perhaps the first sovereign on 
record who authoritatively declared that the national 
religion must conform to justice and humanity. 
Gotama Buddha had already brought his monastic 
teaching into conformity with moral duty by pro- 
hibiting sons to enter upon monastic vows without 
the consent of their parents. But Raja Priyadarsi 
aimed a mortal blow at the old Brahinanical ritual 
by asserting that the sacrifice of animals was con- 
trary to humanity. In enforcing tliis decree he did 
not appeal to any religious sentiment, such as pre- 
cludes the Brdhman from eating beef, or the Mussul- 
man from eating pork. He did not refer to the dogma 
of tlie metempsychosis, which taught tliat animals 
were mere embodiments of human souls. He did not 
even prohibit animal food, but only the slaughter of 
the animal.® But the force of the appeal to hu- 
manity against the bloody ritual was irresistible. A 
jiowerful antagonism was excited whicli lasted for 
ages; but in the end liumanity triumphed over the 
Brilhman and the Kshatri}^. In the present day 
animal sacrifices have almost passed away from 


* See Appendix, Tablet iv. Tlie paraphrase will appear somwehat free if it is 
only compared with Professor Wilson’s translation of Tablet iv. ; but it will be 
found in perfect conformity with the real meaning of the inscription as exhibited 
in Professor Wilson’s comments on the original toxt of the edict. See Journal of 
the Eoyal Asiatic Society, vol. .xii., page 180. Speaking of the last sentence. Pro- 
fessor Wilson says that it is intended to raise moral duty above ceremonial rites. 

This point has already been discussed, see ante, page 142. 

It is curious to notice the contrast between the practical working of the Bud- 
dhist commandment against slaughter, and that against getting drunk. Although 
killing is forbidden, the Buddhist may still eat meat, provided the animal lias been 
killed by another, or has died a natural or accidental death. But the law against 
getting drunk is treated as a prohibition against all intoxicating liquors and 
drugs. 
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India ; they haye been superseded by the more 'chapter y. 
innocent offerings of rice and milk, butter and cakes, 
sucli as the ancient Rishis presented to the gods of 
the elements.^® In like manner the royal and im- 
perial sacrifices of the Rajasiiya and Aswamedha 
have disappeared from the land; and although the 
love of the chase is still as strong in the Kshatriya 
as in days of yore, yet the national sentiment of the 
Hindu is opposed to the idea of slaughter of any 
living thing.^^ 

The edict for the establishment of medical dis- 
pensaries or hospitals is of a still more remarkable 
character. It is the expression of an enlightened 
morality, which is a lesson for all time. It is the 
embodiment of that practical benevolence, which 
cares for the body as well as for the soul. The 
Raja saw with that true philanthropy which grows 
out of the religion of the affections, that health is 
as essential to happiness as spiritual culture ; and 
accordingly, whilst seeking to inculcate religion or 
Dharma, he provided the means for removing dis- 
ease and pain from the temple of the body. Here, 
again, his loving-kindness was not confined to the 
human race, but extended over the entire range of 
animal being. Mr Prinsep alludes to it as the fas- 
tidious humanity of the Buddhist creed ; but the alle- 
viation of agony in animals, especially in those who 

1® In Bengal goats and kids are still sacrificed to tke goddess Kali or Dnrgk. 

The antagonism of the Brahmans to the milder precepts of Buddhism could 
scarcely haye found much expression during the reign of a tolerant sovereign like 
Baja Priyadarsi. The author of the Vishnu Purima, which was composed in the 
age of Brahmanical revival, is exceedingly bitter against the Buddhists and Jains, 
who had seduced the people from their ancient sacrifices and sraddhas. (See 
Book iii. chap, xviii.) The transition from animal sacrifices to the bloodless 
offerings of rice and milk is fully indicated in the Ehm&yana. See History, vol. 
ii., part iv., Kamfiyana, chap. ii. 
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Chai-acter of 
tile edict. 


minister to man, is something more than fastidious 
humanity. To bind a broken limb, to anoint a 
'VYOund, to bring a draught of water to a sick animal, 
will often elicit more gratitude from the dumb crea- 
ture, than from beings gifted with speech and reason. 
The fact that the cure of disease formed a part of the 
ancient religion of Buddha, has already been indi- 
cated by Megasthenes, who describes the physicians 
as forming an honourable class of the Sramans, or 
Buddhist mendicants. 

It is impossible, however, to ascertain how far 
the labours of these Sramans were systematized by 
Raja Priyadarsi. The edict simply directed that a 
constant supply of medicinal roots and fruits should 
be kept in store in every part of his empire ; one 
class for the treatment of human beings, and the other 
class for the treatment of animals.^^ This benevolent 
measure was also extended to all the provinces which 
had been conquered by Raja Priyadarsi; as well. as 
to the Bactrian kingdom of Antiochus the Greek, 
with whom the Raja appears to have been in alliance. 
It wais further enacted that wherever such a pro- 
vision had not been made, the necessary roots and 
fruits w^ere to be planted. In the same edict the 
Raja commanded that wells should be dug and trees 
planted on every high road throughout his empire, 
for the accommodation of animals as well as for that 
of man.^® 

12 See infra for Fali-Hian’s account of these hospitals at Tatali-putra. 

12 See Tablet ii. in Appendix 1. The conservatiye character of Hindu 
institutions may he inferred from the fact that there existed at Surat down 
to the last century a hospital speciidly set apart for the treatment of anininls. 
It has been frequently described by European truvcller.s, and was known as the 
Banyan Hospital ; hut nothing of it has been reported subsequent to the year 
1780. In that year it consisted of a large piece of ground, enclosed by high 
walls, and subdivided into several courts or wards for the accommodation of 
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The edicts promulgated by Raja Pihjgdarsi, for chapter v. 
establisliiim a system of moral instruction t'j rough- state system of 

, Cl ^ moral iustruc- 

out his empire, are somewhat obscure. “ In one he 
complains that the chief ministers of moralit}'' had 
been “ tolerant of iniquity ; ” and it may be assumed 
that by the term “ iniquity” he alluded to the flesh 
sacrifices of the Brahmans, and the flesh feasts and 
bariquetings of the Kshatriyas. Accordingly he 
announces that he has appointed other ministers to 
mingle freely with all classes, with Kshatriyas and 
Brdhmans, as well as with mendicants and poor 
people,’^“ for the purpose of presiding over morals, 
and rewarding the good and punishing the wicked.^'^ 

animals. In sickness they were attended with the greatest care, and here 
found wliat i.s wanted by many' human beings, namely, a peaceful asylum for, the 
infirmities of old age. When an animal broke a limb, or was otherwise disabled, 
lii.s owner broiig-ht it to this hospital, where it was received without regard to the 
caste or nation of its master. In 1772 this hospital contained horses, mules, 
oxen, sheep, goats, monkeys, poultry, pigeons, and a variety of birds ; also an 
aged tortoise, which was kimwn to have been there seventy-five years. The most 
e.vtraordinary ward was that appropriated for rats, mice, bugs, and other noxious 
vermin, for whom suitable food was provided (Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer, 
art. Surat). 

It would be difficult for the European to understand the inducement which 
would lead men to contribute towards the support of such an extraordinary insti- 
tution whilst so many human beings were unprovided for. But the dogma of the 
metempsychosis undoubtedly exercises a deep influence when the belief becomes a 
conviction ; and the doctrine would induce large numbers to purchase future hap- 
piness by such an affectation of charity. 

See Tablets v. and vi. in Appendix I. 

The term mendicants or “ Blhkshus,” does not appear to be applied to 
ordinary beggars, but to the religious mendicants, such as the Sramans. In the 
legend of the life of Gotama Buddha, the great teacher is often represented as 
addressing his priests by the simple term of “ Bhikshus ” or mendicants. 

In the original edict, which will he found in the Appendix (Tablet v.), 
will he found some geographical allusions, which suggest the idea that Raja 
Priyadarsi sent out missionaries to neighbouring countries. It is difficult to 
identify precisely the names of countries, but the missionai'ies seem to have 
been directed to proceed in a westerly direction intoGuzernt; and also towards 
the nortli-we,st through Cashmere and Cabul, “ to the outer cities and fastnesses of 
my brother and sister, and wherever there are any otlier of my kindred.” By this 
last e.xpres.sion the edict seems to allude to the dominions of the Greek princes of 
Bactria. See Appendix II., Buddhist Chronicles. 
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invested, these ministers or missionaries with in» 
quisitorial and magisterial powers, similar to those 
whi(h were exercised by the political inspectors 
described by Megasthenes. 

Rafa^PHyadaisi. Tliesc cdicts appear to indicate that 'a spirit of 
antagonism was already at work against the Raja 
and his religion. He had, in fact, shared the fate of 
all reformers, who seek to impart religious instruc- 
tion to the masses without the aid of the established 
priesthood. He had endeavoured to conciliate Brah- 
mans and Srdmans by enjoining the duty of paying 
them respect and supporting tliem with alms ; but 
he had offended the Brahmans by his edicts against 
animal sacrifices, and he had not as yet recom- 
mended himself to the Sramans by recognizing the 
law of the wheel. Above all he had ignored the 
authority of both Brahmans and Srdmans as teachers 
of religion, and had, moreover, indicated that they 
too were wanting in a knowledge of Hharma. It 
is easy to conceive that by adopting such an at- 
titude he would excite the wrath of every priest 
and monk throughout the land. He would pro- 
bably learn from his inspectors that loud murmurs 
were to be heard in all directions respecting the 
oppressive character of the new ordinances ; and 
in the first instance he would be doubtless angry 
at such groundless complaints, and more deter- 
mined than ever to enforce obedience to his com- 
mands.^’' Under such circumstances he is said to 


It is evident from the spirit of the edicts that the chief opposition to the 
ordinances of Raja Priyadarsi arose from those who desired to slaughter animals 
for sacrifice or food. This is especially evident even in the confused rendering of 
Tablet xiii. as given in the Appendix I. 
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have declared that he had not required his sub- cHArxEB y. 
jects to perform anything that he did not perform 
himself ; and that consequently there would be no 
real difficulty in obeying his edicts.^® At the same 
time he announced his resolution to enforce obedi- 
ence. For this purpose he had appointed officers 
to punish all those who departed from his or- 
dinances. The tribunal thus set up partook of 
the nature of an Inquisition ; but it was evidently 
intended for the punishment of evil conduct only, 
and not for the purpose of checking false doctrine or 
heresy of any kind.^® 

The remaining . edicts are more conciliatory in 
their tone and cliaracter. The Raja seems to have 
failed, as might have been expected, in the task of 
compelling his subjects to become virtuous by im- 
perial authority ; and like some modern philan- 
thropists, he appears to have been somewhat discon- 
certed by the result. Accordingly he attempted to 
set himself right with his subjects by appealing to 
the piety of his own life as compared with that of 
the Rajas who reigned before him. He says : — “ In 
ancient times my predecessors on the throne took 
their pleasure in travelling, in society, in hunting 
and other similar amusements ; but my delight has 
been in almsgiving and visits to the Brahmans and 
Sramans, and in rewarding the learned and the aged; 
in overseeing the country and the people ; in prom id- 


's xhis point is rather dubious. It is so stated in the original rendering of 
Edict vi. hy Mr Prinsep ; but it finds no place in the revised translation by Pro- 
fessor Wilson. 

It will be seen hereafter that the two Chinese pilgrims, Pah-Hian and 
Hiouen-Thsang, testify to the fact that neglect of duties to parents and religious 
teachers was punished in the fifth and seventh centuries by mutilation and exile. 

15 
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Vitality of 
Dharma as the 
relif^ion of lov- 
iiig-kindneas. 


gating moral laws and enforcing moral conduct.” 
Other edicts are of a similar character, but seem to 
offer considerable difficulties in the way of intelli- 
gible translation.^^ It is evident, however, that the 
sovereign, whilst endeavouring to spread his own 
religion, was willing to tolerate the religion of 
others, and to praise all benevolent and virtuous 
acts even when practised by heretics. He honoured 
all forms of faith, and presented gifts to all holy 
men, whether monastic celibates or priestly house- 
holders ; but he considered that there was no gift 
like that of virtue or Dharma. He especially gloried 
in the fact that his edicts effected conversions wlier- 
ever they were set up. “ It is a conquest,” he says, 
‘‘ that ensures joy, and becomes a joy : The victory 
of Dharma is the only true happiness,, and cannot be 
overcome.” 

Such was the good and kindly teaching of Raja 
Priyadarsi. This virtuous sovereign had gloried in 
the idea that his religion of Dharma would prosper 
throughout all generations, and endure as long, as 
the mountains ; and, practically, his aspirations have 
been realized. The religion of the heart has been 
struggling through unrecorded ages beneath the 
dead weight of an ecclesiastical S3^stem which ig- 
nores the affections, and the corrupt influence of a 
sacred literature which overrides morality. But 
such is the vitality of the doctrine of loving-kind- 
ness, that it still reigns supreme amidst the wreck 
of ancient creeds and expiring mythologies. The 
edicts have long since faded out of the national 
memory, but they were engraven not onl}^ on rock 


See Appendix. Tablet viii. 

See Appendix, Tablets Yii, xii., xiii., and xiv. 


Tablet xiii. 
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and pillar, but on the hearts of the masses. In chapter v. 
India the further development of Dharma has been 
repressed by Brahmanical observances, and the 
people are still distributed by caste distinctions into 
isolated groups ; but within the little circle of 
family, village, caste, or neighbourhood, the religion 
flourishes to an extent which is without a parallel 
elsewhere. To this day the Hindus are beyond all 
other people in the world in dutiful service to father 
and mother, in kindness and kindly help towards 
kinsfolk and ' acquaintance, in filial veneration to- 
wards spiritual pastors, in respectful service towards 
Brahmans and holy men, in frugality and temper- 
ance, in abstinence from evil-speaking and slander- 
ing, and in a tender regard for the whole animal 
creation. In Buddhist countries^® the duty of obedi- 
ence to parents is less observed, and the virtue of 
benevolence loses its vitality from being regarded as 
a religious merit to be rewarded hereafter; but the 
duties of kindness and hospitality are more manifest, 
because they are not blunted by Brahmanical ra- 
pacity, or narrowed down by caste laws, and con- 
sequently have developed into a universal rule. 

Indeed Dharma has become almost identical with 
Buddhism. The traveller, whether a Burman or a 
foreigner, is always sure of a hospitable reception 
in a Buddhist monastery. Again, a system of 
instruction, such as was perhaps originally in- 
augurated by Raja Priyadarsi, is still in force in 
every vihdra throughout Burma; and whether in 
British or native territory, it is difficult to find a 
Burman lad of the poorest parents who cannot read 


^ The author’s personal experieuce of Buddhist countries is confined to Burma. 
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tion which was expressed by Kaja Priyadarsi, seems 
always to have prevailed both in India and Burma. 
Violation of caste rules within the pale of Brahman- 
ism, and schism or heresy within the pale of Bud- 
dhism, may have been suppressed by excommunica- 
tion or capital punishment in times gone by ; but 
Jews and Christians, Mussulmans and Parsees, have 
always enjoyed the liberty of performing worsliip 
after their own fashion, without any interference 
whatever from the civil or ecclesiastical powers, pro- 
vided always that no otfence was given to the re- 
ligion of the state. 

This modern association of Dliarma with Bud- 


Associatiou 
of Dharma witli 


getfeSPof®' dhism was not the result of monastic teaching, for 
theoretically the two systems are still as widely 
separated as they were in the days of Raja Priya-' 
darsi. Dharma, or religion, cultivated the duties of 
the affections ; Vinaya, or monastic discipline, 
crushed out the affections tliemselves. Dharma 
taught that the fulfilment of duty to fellow-men and 
fellow-creatures in every scale of being was the only 
true road to happiness. Vinaya taught that happi- 
ness itself is a delusion, and that the main object of 
the truly wise ought to be to abstract themselves 
from all duty and all affection, until the soul was 
freed from every mortal tie and practically ceased 
to be. But in the same way that Brahmanism has 
been compelled to accept the worship of the gods as 
practised by the conquerors and the conquered, so 
Buddhism has been compelled to accept the religion 
of Pri3mdarsi as taught in the edicts. From a very 
earlj' date, probably during the period which inter- 
vened between the promulgation of the edicts and the 
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compilation of the clironicles, Buddhist monasticism chapter v. 
must have been fast losing its ancient energy. The 
medical Sramans and tlie missionary Srdmans, who 
are both so clearly described by Megasthenes, were 
virtually passing away from the Buddhist world ; and 
the system of primary education, which is imparted 
in the monasteries to boys, is perhaps the last relic 
that remains of the vast philanthropic reforms which 
filled the imagination of the heaven -beloved E-aja. 

In a word, from an early period the Buddhist monks 
must have degenerated. They led lives of celibacy in 
order that they might lead lives of religious idleness, 
maintained by the voluntary contributions of the 
laity, and surrounded by the halo of false glory 
with which superstition loves to invest such saintly 
characters.^^ Their vaunted learning has been little 
more than metaphysical speculation, in which ignor- 
ance of the universe and its inhabitants has been 
concealed under an affectation of profound knowledge 
that is drawn from the imagination alone. Nowhere 
is the real truth so plainly depicted as in the so- 
called Buddhist clironicles. There the dim memo- 
ries of the past are reproduced in the garb of fable ; 
and the want of historical data is supplied by puerile 
inventions.^® 

The reign of Raja Prijmdarsi is a valuable 


The unpractical character of monastic Buddhism is especially observant in 
Burma, for there it can be easily compared with the daily labours and self-denying 
lives of Roman Catholic priests and missionaries which are above all praise. 

25 The Buddhist chronicles profess to furnish historical details of the reigns of 
successive Rajas of Magadha from the death of G6tama Buddha in b.c. 643 to 
the end of the reign of Asoka in b.c. 288. They also give an account of - three 
synods or convocations, which were held at different intervals during the same 
period, for the purpose of establishing the Buddhist canon of scriptures, and 
maintaining the rules of monastic discipline. As they involve much historical 
criticism, and are devoid of general interest, it has been deemed advisable to dis- 
cuss them in the Appendix at the end of the present volume. 
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landmark in the annals of ancient India. He is 
generally identified with the Asoka of tlie chronicles; 
and for the future may he termed Asoka.^® The 
age which preceded his reign is the twilight of Hindu 
history. Villages were established further and fur- 
ther in the deep forest, and grouped into kingdoms 
by conquering Eajas. Vedic Risliis and Kshatriya 
warriors, Brahman priests and Buddhist monks, 
appear respectively upon the stage, and begin to 
assume substantive forms. It is even possible to 
realize the growth of civil government. The head- 
men of villages holding their noisy little councils of 
grey-beards under the shade of widely-spreading 
trees ; the Rajas sitting in state upon their tlirones ; 
the royal umbrella elevated above their heads, and 
the chamaras of hair waving to and fro ; whilst 
chieftains and ministers are sitting around in the 
council hall. Here and there, mingling with every 
throng, may be seen the half-naked Brdhmans with 
their sacred thread, and the decent Sramans in the 
yellow robes of tlie monastery. But one age is 
jumbled up with another, for there is no chronology. 
The imagination wanders at will over the shifting 
sands of a remote past, but cannot fix a single reign 
or even a single century. Delhi may be coeval 
with Damascus ; the Rajas of Ayodhyti witli tlie 
priest-kings of Salem. Even the stand-point furn- 
ished by the life of Gotama Buddha is altogetlier 


The identification of Eaja Priyadarsi of the edicts with Eaja Asoka of the 
Buddhist olironiclcs was first pointed out by Mr Tumour, wlio rested it upon a 
passage in tlie Dipawanse. The late Professor H. H. Wilson objected to this 
identification (see Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. xii. page 243). Tlio iden- 
tification, however, is further proved by the general resemblance between the 
edicts of Priyadarsi and the legends of Asoka recorded in the Buddhist chronicles. 
See Appendix II. to the present volume. 
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insecure. It has been fixed in the sixth centmy chapter v. 
before the Christian era ; but it might, with nearly 
equal probability, be thrust back another hundred 
or even thousand years. The so-called chronicles 
of the kings of Magadha, between Gotama and 
Alexander the Great, Vimbasara and Asoka, are 
little better than jumbles of myths and names.^^ The 
invasion of the Punjab by Alexander in b. c. 327, — 
the charge of the Macedonian cavalry against the 
elephants of Porus on the banks of the Jhelum, — 
is the first event whicli brings India into historical 
relations with the outer world. It was followed, 
perhaps immediately, but certainly within less than 
a hundred years, by the reign of Asoka ; the great 
sovereign of Magadha, who has, as it were, left his 
handwriting upon rock and pillar from Cuttack to 
Guzerat and Cabul, and whose memory is still linger- 
ing in Sanskrit and Pali story.^® 

The early life of Asoka is almost lost in a cloud SgfX.’ 
of legend ; but here and there glimpses are obtained 
which prove that he was a prince,, w'ho had passed 
through extraordinary adventures and large experi- 
ences. Whilst still a very young man he was at 
variance with his father, and seems to have gone 
into exile like another Rama.^*’ He is said to have 


27 See Appendix II., Buddhist Chronicles. 

29 Compare Vishnu PuiAua, Book IV., chap, sxiv., with Mahawanso, chap. 
V. , &c. 

The fact of the exile is a little uncertain. In the Buddhist chronicle he is 
said to have been appointed governor of Ujain, in the southern part of Bajpoo- 
tana, not far from the river Nerbudda ; but the appointment to so remote a 
province may have been equivalent to exile, and probably was a pious invention 
of tbe monkish chronicler to cover the disgrace of exile, and to represent Asoka as 
the son of the Raja who preceded him on the throne. The Chinese traveller, 
Hiouen-Tlisang, relates that Asoka established at Ujain a place of punishment, 
which wm.s called Hell, because criminals were subjected to the same tortures in 
this life to which the wicked are subjected. The story proves nothing, and is 
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been appointed to the government of the distant 
province of Ujain, and subsequently to liave sup- 
pressed a revolt in Taxila in the Punjab. During 
his wanderings he fell in love with a beautiful 
princess, named Devi, by whom he became the 
father of a son and a daughter, who were famous in 
later Buddhist tradition as the missionaries who 
first planted Buddhism in the island of Ceylon.^'^ 
The main incidents of Asoka’s early career thus 
present a strange similarity do those recorded of 
Sandrokottos by Greek writers. Sandrokottos 
was also an exiled prince from Patali-putra ; and 
he ultimately drove the Greeks from Taxila. 
Again, Asoka usurped a throne and founded an 
empire ; so did Sandrokottos. Asoka originally 
professed the Brahmanical religion, and then em- 
braced the more practical religion of the edicts. 
Sandrokottos sacrificed to the gods in Brahman- 
ical fashion ; but he also held a great assembly 
every year, in wlilch every discovery was dis- 
cussed which was likely to prove beneficial to the 
earth, to mankind, or to animals generally. There 
is no necessity, perhaps, for laying an undue stress 
upon this resemblance ; but still it would be a 
startling coincidence if the great sovereign, wliose 
religion of duty without deity has been engraven 
for more than twenty centuries on the rocks and 
pillars of India, should prove to be the same prince 
who met Alexander at Taxila, who offended the 


probably a monkish legend. Such stories of Buddhist saints may be edifying to 
pious Buddhists, but are 'worthless to the historian. Fah-Hian relates a somewhat 
similar story. See chap, xxxii., Beale’s Translation. 

3° The brother and sister are respectively named Mahendra and Sanghamiti-&. 
The story of their mission, surrounded with the usual halo of pious fable, may be 
found in the Mahawanso, chap. v. 
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Macedonian conqueror by his insolence and as- 
sumption, who expelled the Greeks from the Punjab 
during tlie wars of Alexander’s successors, and 
ultimately married the daughter of Seleukos Ni- 
kator. 

The accession of Asoka to the throne was signal- 
ized by a terrible . tragedy, Avhich is only briefly 
indicated in Buddhist tradition. The old Raja, 
his alleged fatlier, was mortally sick in the royal 
palace at Patali-putra. The dying sovereign sent 
for his eldest son Susfma, who commanded in the 
Punjab, to succeed him on the throne. Asoka, 
however, appeared in the stead of his elder brother; 
and the Raja was so exasperated that he burst a 
blood-vessel and perished on the spot. Asoka is 
said to have had a hundred brothers, and to have 
slain them all save one. The statement is probably 
a myth, but it sufficiently indicates the perpetration 
of one of those wholesale massacres which are of 
frequent occurrence in dynastic revolutions in 
Asiatic kingdoms. Susi'ma was certainly slain, and 
his death was followed by an incident, which 
imparts a darker colouring to the tragedy. The 
lowest class of people in all Plindustan are tlie 
Chandalas. Tlieir touch, their breath, their very 
presence, is pollution. They are scavengers and 
executioners, and they live like lejiers in separate 
villages. When prince Sushna was murdered, his 
widow was about to become a mother; but she 
succeeded in effecting her escape from the palace, 
and found a refuge in a village of the Chanddlas, 
where she gave birth to a son, and dwelt for seven 
3mars. The princess and her misfortunes have 
passed into oblivion, but the untold agony of her 
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residence amongst tlie Cliandalas is a lasting blot 
upon the character of Asoka. Strangely enougli, 
her son is said to have become a monk, and to have 
converted Asoka to the Buddhist faith. This 
startling story is not altogether impossible. The 
ill-fated prince, the grandson of a Raja, brought up 
amongst Clianddlas, had no other career open to 
him but that of a religious mendicant ; and he was 
doubtless glad to forget his sorrows in the seclusion 
of a monastery. That lie should have ultimately 
effected the conversion of his usurping uncle is a 
pious legend, upon which it is impossible to pro- 
nounce an opinion.®^ 

An unknown interval of some years elapses 
between the accession and the conversion of Asoka. 
During the early portion of this interval, whilst the 
widowed princess and her infant son were still 
dwelling amongst the Chandalas, Asoka was pur- 
suing a career of conquest resembling that of San- 
drokottos. The extent of his empire is indicated by 
his edicts. It took in the whole of Hindustan, 
the Punjab, and Affghanistan, from tlie Bay of 
Bengal to the Indian Ocean, and from the river 
Nerbudda to the mountains of Cashmere. Bis 
frontier on the nortli-west was formed by the 
western Himalayas, known as the Hindu Krish, 
which rendered his empire conterminous with that 
of the Grreek sovereigns of Bactria. Here, in the 
neighbourhood of the Hindu Kush and the Oxus, 
were doubtless to be found the outer cities and 
fastnesses of his so-called brother and sister of the 
dynasty of the Seleukidce.^^ 


3’ Maliawanso, cliap. v., et seq. Appendix I., Edicts of Asoka, Tablet v. 
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The secular character of Asoka may be Inferred chapter v. 
from tliat of Sandrokottos ; for even if they are to 
be regarded as two distinct individuals, it is certain ery, love of 

, 1 j women and tlie 

that they are men ot the same stamp, the same chase, 
culture, and the same surroundings. Sandrokottos 
was in such constant fear of treachery that he never 
slept in the day time, and frequently changed His 
bed-chamber at night ; and the same may be inferred 
of Asoka, who had ascended the throne by the 
murder of all his brethren, and must have been 
threatened by enemies of every kind. Sandrokottos 
was devoted to the pleasures of the harem, and the 
same may be inferred of Asoka ; for whilst there is 
an allusion in the Buddhist chronicle to the sixteen 
thousand women of his palace, and to his fondness 
for a hand-maid in his old age,®^ there is throughout 
the edicts a significant absence of all reference to 
those sensual indulgences which were the character- 
istics of the age.®* Sandrokottos went out occasion- 
ally to hunt with his women ; and Asoka may have 
done the same, for in his edicts he refers to the 
pleasures of hunting, travelling, and marriage. 

Again, both sovereigns resided in the vast city 
of Patali-putra, with its wooden walls manned with 
archers, and its open moat which served both as a 
means of defence and a common sewer, and must 
have occasioned much pestilence and fever, espe- 
cially under the alternate conditions of an Indian 
sun and Indian rains. 

It is however the religious phase in the character 


Matawanso, pages 27, 122. 

^ The lax morality of the age is proved by the reference to courtesans in the 
life of Gotama Buddha and the Sanskrit drama. It is also reflected in the 
sculptures at Sanchi and Amravati. See the valuable photographs in Mr Fergus- 
son’s Tree and Serpent Worship. 
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of Asoka -whicli is iriA-ested with tlie deepest interest. 
Indeed, the process must always be wortliy of study 
whicli could transform a usurper and murderer into 
a philanthropist imbued with the proselytizing spirit 
of Buddhism. In the early years of his reign he 
was in the constant practice of almsgiving and 
sacrifice. According to the Buddhist chronicle he 
fed sixty tliousand Brfibmans daily According to 
the edicts he daily sacrificed hundreds of thousands 
of animals for “virtuous purposes.” These state- 
ments are probably exaggerations, but they are pre- 
cisely similar to the stories wliich are still told of 
wealthy Hindu sinners.^b Almsgiving and sacrifice 
have been regarded as expiations for sin from the 
earliest age of Brahmanical teaching ; and when the 
excitement of revolution and conquest had begun to 
subside, it was only natural that Asoka should 
endeavour to expiate his sins after tlie old conven- 
tional fasliion. 

It was at this period of his career that the spirit- 
ual nature of Asoka underwent an entire change. 
The man of violence and slaughter shuddered at the 
sight of blood and suffering. The usurper and 
murderer doubted the justice which demanded tliat 
innocent animals should be slain for the expiation of 
his own crimes. Nor was this revulsion of feeling- 
confined to Asoka; it was the growing public 
opinion of the age. The revolt of humanity against 
sacrifices found a still more indignant expression 
in the language of the Hebrew prophets than in the 


3* See Appendix II. 

See Appendix I., Edicts of Asolca, Tablet i. 

ST This is especially tlie case in Bengal, -where goats and kids are still sacrificed 
by thousands to the goddess Kali or Durga. 
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edicts of the Hindu Raja : — “ I have desired mercy 
and not sacrifice; tlie knowledge of God more than 
burnt-offerings.” The conversion of Asoka, how- 
ever, was not effected in a moment. The oscillation 
of sentiment finds full expression in the confused 
language of the first edict. But when he had fairly 
accepted the idea he was agitated by no further 
hesitation. Henceforth he was bent on expiating 
his sins by his own merits ; by the fulfilment of duty 
rather than by austerities or sacrifices ; by the accu- 
mulation of good works rather than by the slaughter 
of goats and lambs. 

The energy which had enabled Asoka to usurp a 
throne and conquer an empire was now expended in 
promulgating the religion of duty. In fact, his zeal 
seems in some respects to have outrun his discretion. 
He devoted himself heart and soul to the perform- 
ance of merits, and to compelling others to perform 
merits. He not only abolished the slaughter of 
animals, but he provided for the medical treatment 
of those which were wounded or diseased. He set 
aside the established teachers, who had been tolerant 
of iniquity, and appointed teachers of his own with 
magisterial powers to enforce the fulfilment of duty. 
The great yearly assembly of Sandrokottos finds no 
direct expression in the edicts, but it is in perfect 
accordance with all the measures which were estab- 
lished by the edicts. It is not an outgrowth of 
Bralimanical ritualism, nor of the Buddhist law' of 
the wheel, but of Dharma, and Dharma alone. 

But the religion of Asoka, with all its practical 
morality, wms wanting in that spiritual life which is 
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Hosea vi. 6. Compare also Micah vi. 6, 7; Isaiali i. 10—14. 
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associated witli a consciousness of deity. Virtue 
was practised, not merely because it was right, but 
for the sake of reward; vice was eschewed, not merely 
because it was wrong, but from fear of punishment. 
To this day there is much spontaneous goodness 
amongst Buddhists ; but still there is much that 
springs from a recognition of the law of merits and 
demerits, rather than from a pure love for our fellow- 
creatures. In a word, the conception of deity is 
wanting ; and without deity there can be no heroism 
and no devotion. The idea of Grod loving man, and 
that of man loving God, are essential to the religion 
of humanity. 

The remaining history of Asoka is utterly lost, 
beyond the bare fact that in drifting further and 
further from Brahmanism, he at last avowed him- 
self a convert to Buddhism, and embraced the 
three gems — Buddha, the Law, and the Assembly. 
The circumstances which attended this final pro- 
fession of faith are unknown. Nothing has been 
preserved beyond a single inscription, addressed 
apparently to the Buddhist assembly of monks at 
Magadha, in wliich he declares that he accepts all the 
precepts of Buddha, and requires them to be regarded 
as law.®® It will be seen, however, that he does not 
recognize the law of the wheel, or in any way express 
his approbation of monastic vows. Asoka, however, 
is celebrated in all Buddhist countries as the liberal 
builder of numerous vihdras for the accommodation 
of Srdinans, and especially for the construction of 
very many stupas, or memorial towers of Gdtama 
Buddha.^ According to the Buddhist chronicle he 


See the Bhadra inscription in Appendix I. , Edicts of Asoka. 

It is not impossible that Asoka was the first king who erected memorial 
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died in the year b.c. 288, at the age of eighty-two. chapter v. 

The death of Asoka was followed by a blank of 
seven centuries. From b.c. 300 to a.d. 400 the seven centuries 
valley of the Ganges was teeming with population ; ^ 
but they seem to have lived on from generation to 
generation, untouched and unchanged by the in- 
fluences at work in the outer world. Dynastic 
revolutions may have agitated courts, but they had 
no effect upon the masses. The development of 
Buddhism may have imparted a new religious 
colouring to the people, but otherwise the national 
life was unchanged. 

The historical notices of India during this long 
intervaT may be briefly expressed. In the second 400 .'^'’°*° 
century before the Christian era the. Greek sove- 
reigns of Bactria had been pushed further and further 
south by the Tochari Scythians, and had finally 
disappeared from the scene. Shortly before the 
commencement of the Christian era, Kanishka, the 
famous Buddhist king of the Yuchi, or Tochari 
Scythians, established an empire over Affghanistan, 
the Punjab, Rajpootana, and the upper valleys of the 
Jumna and Ganges, and then disappeared like the 
Greeks. The annals of India during this period 
have shrivelled into names. Ghosts of ancient 
Hindu sovereigns may be summoned upon the stage 
of history ; but they appear as bloodless spectres of 
the past, Vikramaditya defeated the Tochari 
Scytliians, and left his era of b.c, 56, which is still 
maintained throughout Hindustan. Salivdhdna ap- 


towers for the reception of sacred relics. Arrian states decidedly that the Hindus 
•allowed no monuments to he reared in honour of deceased persons (India, chap, 
s.). It has already been indicated that the stupas said to have been erected by 
G6tama Buddha w'ere mythical. See ante, page 140. 
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pears as tire champion of the Brahmans against the 
Buddhists, and has left his era of a.d. 77, which is 
still maintained throughout the Dekkand^ The S4,h 
kings reigned at Guzerat, and the Gupta kings 
reigned at Magadha. Future discoveries may 
breatlie a new life into these dry hones of history ; 
but until then the dynasties of Indian kings are of 
little more moment to the liistorian of humanity than 
the half-forgotten lists of old Egyptian Pharaohs.^^ 
Greek culture left no impression on the life of the 
Plindus ; it is to be traced only in the ruins of the 
past. Scythian culture is discernible amongst the 
liajpoots ; but the fact leads to no certain historical 
inferences. Merchants came from the east and west, 
and carried away traditions of Brahman priests and 
Buddhist monks ; but India continued to live in a 
world of her own, and cared nothing for the ideas or 
the people that came from beyond the seas.‘‘^ 

The ancient wars between Aryans and Scythians are probably historical. 
The struggle, however, has also been symboliKcd into an antagonism between the 
Brahmans and Buddhists, which apparently belongs to a much later period. 

Archffiologists are the pioneers of history, and there are many who will 
occupy a lading place in the history of historical research, altliough their labours 
are not as yet available to tlie historian. Mr Thomas’s essay on the dynasty of 
the Sah kings of Surashtni is a model of laboriuus research and careful criticism. 
See Journal of the Royal A.siatic Society, vol. xii., p. 1. 

About A.D. 200 Clemens of Ale.xandria describes both Brahmans and Srainans. 
“The Brahmans, ” he says, are worshippers of Hcrakles and Pan ; whilst the 
SiAinans and SiAmanas [i. e. Buddhist raonkB and nuns] worship certain pyramids,, 
which they believe to contain the bones of some god.” This description is suffi- 
ciently accurate. Herakles and Pan were identical with Vishnu and Siva ; and the 
bones worshipped in pyramids are the relics preserved as honoured memorials of 
G6tama Buddha and his more famous disciples. Porphyry, who flourished about 
A.D. 300, turnishes more details. “ The Brahmans,” he says, “form a family or 
tribe ; the Srhmans are a mixture of all classes. The Sramans shave their heads 
and wear tunics ; and abandon tlieir families and property to live in colleges outside 
the city walls. They spend their time in holy conversation, and receive daily 
doles of rice from the king.” This account precisely agrees with that of the 
Chinese travellers, which is about to be brought under review. 

The colony of Syrian Christians in Malabar might seem to form an excep- 
tion to this statement. But the Syrian Christians, like the Parsecs of Bombay, 
have always existed as an isolated community. 
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At the commencement of the fifth century of the 
Christian era, whilst Alaric and his Goths were 
threatening imperial Rome, five Buddhist monks 
from China made their appearance in the Punjab. 
Tlie event is in every way remarkable. The 
yellow -complexioned Chinese, with their broad 
heads, liigii cheek-bones, and small eyes, were 
probably not unfamiliar to the Hindus ; and traders 
and seamen from the land of Han seem to have 
visited India from time immemorial. But the 
Chinese strangers in the Punjab appeared in a very 
different capacity. They were humble and sober- 
minded monks, warmly interested in Buddha and 
the law, and anxious for Buddhist scriptures and 
images, which they wished to copy and carry away 
to their own land. 

The extension of Buddhism to China is an 
interesting event in religious history. Tlie mis- 
sionaries of Asoka liad been the pioneers of Bud- 
dhism in an ago when Judma was still governed by 
its own high-priest and Sanhedrim, and was busily 
engaged in rebuilding the temple and restoring 
the law. The zealous Sramans of Magadha had 
made their way from the Gangetic valley to the 
Punjab ; thence through the Khyber Pass into 
Cabul ; and finally carried the law of Buddha over 
the western Himalayas into the remote kingdoms 
of Turkistan and Mongolia. The story of these 
missionary operations is lost to the world.'*® Little 
is known beyond the significant fact that during 
the unrecorded centuries which followed the death 
of Asoka, the pure morality and monastic teaching 


See Appciidi.x II., Buddhist Chronicles. 
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of Gdtanla found their way into the heart of China, 
and laid a firm hold upon the active imaginations 
of Tartars and Chinese. The western world had 
been the theatre of the grandest events in tlie 
annals of man. Rome had completed the conquest 
of Italy, and grown into a colossal empire, which 
has left a heritage of history for all time. Chris- 
tianity had been planted in Judma and Galileo, and 
embraced by tlie Roman empire; and was already 
beginning to regenerate humanity. Meantime the 
religion of Buddha had spread from the Ganges to 
the Oxiis and Jaxartes ; and was still extending 
further and further beyond the northern slopes of 
the Himalayas towards the mountains of Altai. 

But the Buddhism of China was for centuries 
isolated from that of India. The intermediate 
region was one of the most difficult on the face of 
the earth. The passes of the Hindu Kiish, the 
precipices of the mountains of Kashghar, and the 
terrors of the great desert of Gobi, were barriers to 
all general communication ; whilst tlie intermittent 
wars between the Tartars and Chinese seem to 
have stopped the current of missionary operations. 
Meantime the Buddhist traditions had grown dim, 
and the teaching had become confused. Many 
Chinese Sramans were craving for more light and 
more knowledge. No Buddhist scriptures were 
procurable ; and the precepts of monastic discipline, 
which had been jireserved by oral communication, 
were imperfect and few. Some of the more zealous 
Srdmans yearned to behold the holy land of Ma- 
gadha, in which the glorious Buddha had preached 
the incomparable law ; and to obtain, if possible, 
copies of the sacred books in the very localities in 
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wlilch they had been originally published abroad, chapteb v. 
A few made the attempt, and failed. Some perished 
in the g-reat desert of Grobi. Others reached the 
country of the inhospitable Uigurs, the Ogres of 
old romance, and were then compelled to return. 

At last the little band of five Sramans succeeded in 
surmounting every obstacle ; and after a toilsome 
journey, which extended over five years, they 
found themselves in the ^Punjab, and prepared to 
make their way to the holy land of Magadlia, where 
Gdtama Buddha liad taught and preached in days 
of old. 

The loader of that little band was one of those 
’unknown heroes in the history of humanity, whose 
memories have for ages died out of the world, but 
who are yet deserving of a permanent place on the 
rolls of fame. His name was Fah-Hian. He was 
a native of Tchang’an, in northern China; a city 
which was formerly the capital of the province of 
Shense. His fervent faith and pious humility find 
expression in every page of the narrative of his 
travels ; whilst his energy of character, and in- 
domitable zeal for the purity of the law, is proved 
by the fact that he was the only one of the five 
Srfiinans who succeeded in effecting the object of 
his mlssion.'^*^ 

The march of Fah-Hian and his companions ewim to India- 
from China to India was a marvel of indomitable 
energy. In one respect they liad an advantage 
over all other travellers. Buddhism flourished 


Pilgrimnge of Fall -Ilian; from the French edition of the Foo houe Id of 
MM. Reinnsat, Klaproth, and Laridresse. Calcutta, 1848. Travels of Fali-Hiau 
and Suug-Yuu, Buddhist pilgrims from China to India, by S. Beal. Tiilbncr & 
Co., 1869. Mr Beal’s unprctcncliiig volume is a treasury of valuable information. 
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The Tartars. 


more or less throughout the whole intermediate 
region; and the yellow robes of the Srarnan were 
not only a sufficient protection from robbers, but 
secured from the rich and powerful an ample supply 
of such simple necessaries as were required on the 
way. The great desert of Gobi was the first 
serious obstacle which the pilgrims encountered. It 
has indeed been the terror of all later travellers, from 
Marco Polo downwards. The dreary waste was 
supposed to be haunted by demons. The sirocco 
winds blew so fiercely over the sands that not a 
beast or a bird could be seen. As far as the eye 
could reach there was nothing but desert, strewed 
here and there with the blanched bones of men 
who had perished by the way. But after seventeen 
days of toil and anxiety they passed in safety 
through the perilous solitudes, and once more found 
themselves amongst the habitations of inan.^’' 

On leaving the desert the travellers pushed on 
through a rugged and barren region towards the 
remote kingdom of Khotan. The people on the 
way were all Tartars, more or less under the in- 
fluence of Chinese culture. The shape of their dress 
was like that of the Chinese, but they wore felts and 
woollens instead of blue cottons. They spoke differ- 
ent dialects of the Tartar language. They were all 
inclined to Buddhism after the Indian schools ; and 
the Sramans of the country studied the Buddhist 
scriptures in the Indian language but they belong- 
ed only to the elementary form of Buddhism known 
as the little Vehicle. The Uigur people offered no 

Fah-Hian, chap. i. 

This Indian langiaage was either Tali or Sanskrit. Prohably it referred to 

both. 
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obstruction to the pilgrims. Fah-Hian had obtained chaptebv. 
a pass which procured from the king of the Uigurs 
a hospitable reception for the whole party. But 
the country beyond the Uigurs was long, difficult, 
and desolate. The unfortunate pilgrims endured 
the utmost misery in crossing rivers and scaling 
mountains. At last they succeeded in reaching the 
kingdom of Khotan ; and there for a while their 
toils were over. The laity of Khotan were ex- 
tremely wealthy ; and the kingdom was a strong- 
hold of Buddhist culture according to the great 
Vehicle.^® 

The distinction between the little and great 
Vehicles is one of considerable significance in deal- 
ing with religious development. The little Vehicle 
was an expression of practical Buddhism; and dealt 
more with moral rules, and minor and precise pre- 
cepts of discipline. The great Vehicle was an ex- 
pression of intellectual Buddhism ; and dealt more 
with metaphysical speculation, spiritual abstraction, 
and psychological analysis. The monks of the little 
Vehicle laid the most stress upon abstinence and 
restraint ; those of the great Vehicle upon contem- 
plation and study. The practices of the little 
Vehicle were more adapted to humanity in its 
childhood; those of the great Vehicle to the higher 
forms of mental culture. It would thus seem 
that the monks of the little Vehicle were striving 
after heaven ; whilst the monks of the great 
Vehicle were striving after Nirvdna.®'’ 

Tah-Hian, chap. ii. 

*0 The Sanskrit names for the little and great Vehicles were H'maykna and 
M:ah&.yhna. Mr Beal, in the introduction to his translation of Fah-Hian, furnishes 
some interesting observations on the two Vehicles. See Introd. part iv. et seq. 

Compare also M. Saint Hilaire, “ Le Bouddha et sa Eeligion,” Part II., chap. iii. 
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CHAPTER V. Fali-IIian was a triio Sniiiian. IIo liad no eyes 

Suppitd for the social life of tlie people, excepting- so far as 

byPah-Hian. associatecl witli tlieir religious aspects. He 

noticed Avitli pious joy that tlie inhabitants of Khotan 
took especial pleasure in tlie performance of tlieir 
religious duties. He observed that they built their 
houses in clusters ; but adds that stupas, or towers, 
were constructed before their doors ; and that addi- 
tional apartments in each Iiouse were set apart for 
the entertainment of foreign Sramans. The Sang- 
hartimas, or colleges of Buddhist monks, particularly 
attracted his admiration. Those institutions indi- 
cate the vast development wliich Buddhism liad 
gone tlirough since the days of Sfikya Muni. The 
house, or Vihara, had grown into a college, or Sang- 
hardma. The monks were no longer distributed into 
little communities, but formed into large universities. 
Each Sanghardma contained numerous apartments 
for re,sident Srdmans, togetlier with surrounding 
grounds, and a chapel or ball for the Sanghd, or 
assembly.-'’’^ 

KhotoH” Fall- Ilian and his companions were received with 

peculiar consideration by the king of Khotan, pos- 
sibly because they were Srdmans from China. Tliey 
were lodged in a large Sanghdrdma, which was 
named Gomati, and enjoyed the special favour of 
the sovereign. This royal college contained three 
thousand monks, all of whom belonged to the great 
Vehicle. Fali-Hian now appears to have witnessed 
the superior spii-itual life of the followers of the 
great Vehicle for tlie first time. Especially he 


The three gems,— Eiuldha, the La-^' and the Afseaihly, — hiiown as Buddha, 
Dhavma, and Sangha,— now a substantive existence. 
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noticed the pious order and silence that was main- 
tained during the daily meal. At the sound of the 
gong, the whole of the three thousand Sramans as- 
sembled in the dining-hall, and took their seats one 
after the other with the utmost decorum and pro- 
priety. Not a sound was to be heard. No noise 
was made with the bowls, and there was no chatter- 
ing amongst the monks. If a Srdman required food, 
he merely made a sign with his fingers, and was then 
supplied. “ 

Fali-Hian halted more than three months at 
Khotan, in order to witness the processions of images. 
Here it may be remarked that Fah-Hian was not 
only anxious to secure copies of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures, but to ascertain the more orthodox forms of 
religious practice. He duly notices the worship of 
relics, and the construction of stupas, monasteries, 
and colleges ; and it will be seen hereafter that he 
collected images as well as sacred writings. The 
processions at Khotan would thus present peculiar 
attractions to the Chinese pilgrim ; and they serve to 
recall to modern readers the extraordinary pictures 
of ancient life which still lingers on in modern Hin- 
duism. There were fourteen large Sanghdrdmas in 
the capital, besides smaller ones ; and each of the 
fourteen had its own procession, and a separate day 
for it. The first procession was that of the royal 
Gomati college, and will serve as a type of all. The 
streets were swept and watered, and decorated wdth 
garlands and banners. A pavilion was set up over 
the chief gate of the city for the reception of the 
king and all his ladies. Meantime, about three 


CHAPTEB V. 


Processions of 
images of Bud- 
dha. 


rah-Hian, chap. iii. 
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cHAPTEE V. quarters of a mile from tlie city, the priests of tlio 
Gomati college had constructed a large four-wheeled 
car, about thirty-five feet in height, which resembled 
a royal palace. This car was adorned with gold, 
silver, and precious stones ; and decorated with silken 
streamers, flags, and curtains. A golden image of 
Gotama Buddha was placed upright in the centre, 
with two Bodhisatwms in attendance, whilst images 
of all tlie gods were placed around.“ All these 
images were made of gold and silver ; whilst glitter- 
ing gems were liung around them. The car was 
then conducted by a procession of Srdmans towards 
the city. When it was within a hundred paces of 
the chief gate, the king descended from the pavilion, 
and laid aside his royal diadem, and arrayed him- 
self in new garments. He then took flowers and 
incense in his hands, and went forth with bare 
feet to meet the procession of Snirnans, followed by 
all his suite. On reaching the car he paid his 
adoration to Buddha by bowing his head to the 
ground ; and then scattered flowers and burnt in- 
cense before the car. When tlie car reached the city 
the ladies in the pavilion threw down flowers in 
endless variety. In this manner each procession 


The Bodhisatwa is a being who has arrived at supreme wisdom (B6dlii), 
and yet consents to remain as a creature (satwa) for tlie good of men. The B6d- 
hisatwas were originally men of eminent piety ; but under the later system, they 
were imaginary beings idealized under certain forms, and possessed of certain dis- 
tinct attributes. — Beal, Travels of Fah-Hian, chap, iv., note. 

The gods were apparently placed in the car to enable them to pay homage to 
Buddha. This is a favourite idea of the Buddhists, hut must have originally 
given considerable offence to the Brihmans. These deities do not include the 
materialistic gods and goddesses, of whom Vishnu and Siva were the types ; but 
the old Vedic group of deified spirits of the elements, of whom Indra was the divine 
sovereign. The association of these Vedic deities with Gotama Buddha is frequent 
in Burma ; but there are no traces of Visliiiii or Siva. 
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was brought to a close; the whole festival lasting chapter v. 
fourteen days.®^^ 

From Khotan, Fah-Hian and his companions 
proceeded to Kartchou, where the king was per- Kartchou. 
forming another great ceremony in connection with 
Buddhism. This was the quinquennial expiation 
ordered by the third edict of Raja Priyadarsi.®® The 
king of Kartchou had invited the attendance of the 
Sr^mans of every land. The great council-hall of 
the monks was decorated with silken flags and 
canopies. In the centre was erected a draped throne, 
adorned with gold and silver lotos flowers; and 
behind the throne were arranged the seats for 
the Srdmans.®® When all were assembled the king 
and his ministers made their offerings of woollens 
and other things necessary for the monks. The 
king and all his nobles and ministers then presented 
their horses and trappings to the assembly ; but 
redeemed them afterwards by paying up the value.®’^ 

After leaving Kartchou the Chinese pilgrims steppe 
commenced the most dangerous part of the whole 
journey. Their route lay over the mountains of 
Bolor, which include the Pamir steppe, or “roof of 
the world ; ” and the western Himalajms, known as 
the Hindu Kush. The perils which the poor Sra- 
mans encountered in crossing these ranges can 
scarcely be realized. The mountains were supposed 
to shelter enormous dragons, who would spit their 
poison on all who chanced to offend them. On the 


Fah-Hian, chap. iii. 

See Appendix I., Edicts of Asoka, Tablet iii. 

See the legendary account of the first Synod, Appendix II., Buddhist chron- 

icles. 

Fall -Ilian, chaps, iv., y. 
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Bolor mountains travellers often perished from the 
wind, rain, and snow, and the drift of sand and 
gravel. The steep crags and precipices of the 
Hindu Kush were equally terrible. The mountains 
were often huge walls of stone, thousands of feet in 
height. To look over the edge would turn the 
strongest brain, whilst at the slightest slip the 
unwary pilgrim would be dashed to pieces on the 
rocks below. At the foot of tlie mountains was 
the river Indus. It was approached by seven hun- 
dred steps which had been cut in the rock in ancient 
times ; and it could only be crossed by one of tliose 
swinging bridges of rope, which are still in use in 
that quarter, and are dangerous in the extreme to 
the inexperienced traveller.®^ 

It is unnecessary to follow Fah- Ilian through 
Udydna and the Swat country into the Punjab 
proper. The land is strewed with the ruins of 
Buddhism, but Buddhism itself has passed away 
wdth the advance of Islam. The localities were 
famous for exaggerated legends, which may still 
prove of interest to the pious Buddhist, but are 
worthless for all historical purposes.*^** Relics of 


Fali-Hian, cliaps. vi., yii. 

Buddhist legends may possibly yield more interesting results to special 
students in Buddhist lore, and may be studied in the learned works of Burnouf, 
Julien, and Saint Hilaire. Butin general they are mere exaggerations of moral and 
religious teaching. The legends of Gotama Buddha giving away his flesh, 
whether to feed a starving tiger, or to satisfy a liawk which w'ill otherwise devour 
a dove, are strained instances of benevolence ■whieli are revolting to European 
tastes ; whilst other prodigies and miracles of a supernatural character, already 
indicated in dealing with the life of G6tama Buddha, may he passed over in 
silence. A few seem to he invested with a semi-historical value, which fades away 
on being analyzed. The story of Kunhla, the son of Asoka, belongs to this 
category. It occupies ten quarto pages in Burnoufs “Buddhisme Indien,” 
but may be summed up in a few sentences. One of Asoka’s queens fell in 
love with the beautiful eyes of Kuiihla, hut he refused to listen to her advances. 
He was subsequently sent to Takshasila, the Tasila of the Greeks, to govern the 
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Buddha, such as a tooth, a piece of his skull, Ills chapter, v. 
staff, liis robes, and other memorials, were to be 
seen at different shrines, and formed objects of 
pilgrimage and daily devotion. They served to fill 
the void which was caused by the absence of deity. 
Originally they were probably the idols of the 
affections alone ; and were worshipped by enthusi- 
astic adorers, without hope and without fear. But 
in the fifth century of the Christian era, the selfish- 
ness of superstition had invested them with super- 
natural powers ; and it wms specially believed that 
the Avorship of the old robes of Gotama in times of 
drought would be followed by abundance of rain.®® 

The Indian traA^els of Fah-Hian and his com- Religious um- 

racter of Pah- 

panions were almost exclusively of a religious cha- man’s travels, 
racter. Their journey was a pilgrimage to holy 
places, undertaken for the practical object of obtain- 
ing correct copies of the Buddhist scriptures. They 
consequently had no eyes for what ivas unconnected 
with Buddha and his religion. Fah-Hian seems to 
have -almost ignored the Brahmans. He dismisses 
them as heretics, and furnishes no information 
respecting tlieir temples or their divinities. At the 
same time, he is credulous of every story that tells 
to their disadvantage.. Occasionally, however, he 
notices the effect of Buddhism upon the condition of 
the people and the character of tlieir administration ; 


Punjab. The queen appropriated the seal of Asoka, and sent an order to the 
people of Takshasila to pluck out the C 3 'es of Kunhla. The order was obeyed. 
Asoka ultimately discovered what had taken place. Kunala was rewarded for his 
piety by the supernatural restoration of his eyes ; but the revengetul queen was 
burnt alive by the orders of Asoka, and all the people of Takshasila were put to 
death. — Biiddhi.sine ludicn, p.age 404, et seq. The pious legend w-as evidently 
borrowed from the Gnoco-Bnetriau story of Antiochus and Stratonice. 

Fiib-IIian, chaps, viii.— xiv. 
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the Punjab. 


Brahmanical 

pale. 


and thus furnishes some data which throw a liulit 
upon the political state of the country. 

In the Punjab Fali-Hian found that Buddhism 
was flourishing, or rather beginning to flourish, in 
connection with both the little and the great 
Vehicles. He mentions with pride and emotion 
the hospitalities which were offered to his little 
party, and the surprise which was expressed that 
men should have come from so far a land as 
China, solely out of love for Buddha and his law. 
Fah-Hian, however, furnishes little available data 
respecting the Punjah. Probably he was anxious 
to push his way down the Ganges and Jumna to- 
wards the holy land which had been trodden by 
Gotama ; but there is reason to believe that Brah- 
manism still maintained a strong hold upon the 
people, and like a strict Srdman of somewhat narrow 
views, Fah-Hian passed over the fact in silence.® 

From the Punjab Fah-Hian entered the Brah- 
manical pale. The country was full of temples and 
Brdhmans; but as he approached the kingdom of 
Mathura on the Jumna, he found that Buddhism was 
reviving. The fact is significant, as Mathura is the 
cradle of the worship of Krishna ; and the substi- 
tution of the worship of Krishna for the old adoration 
of Buddha is one of the most important phases in the 
history of modern Hinduism. Fah-Hian did not 
proceed to western India, the modern Rajpootana ; 
but he describes the kings as faithful believers in 
Buddha. There the sovereigns rigidly obeyed the 


Fah-Hian, chap. xt. Two centuries later Hiouen-Thsang found that in the 
centre of the Punjab the people still worshipped the spirits of heaven, that is, 
the Vedic deities, and that there were few who believed in the law of Buddha. 
— Julien, Memoires par Hiouen-Thsang, vol. ii., page 189. 
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traditions. They uncovered their heads when tliey chapteb v. 
paid tlieir religious offerings to the monks ; and 
both kings and ministers often conducted the Sr4- 
mans to their own palaces for the purpose of enter- 
taining them with food.®^ 

Further to the south, towards Agra and Kanouj , Middie^comtry 
Fah-Hian entered the region of Madya-desa, or the 
“ middle country.” Here the government was deeply 
imbued with the mild and gentle spirit of Buddhism- 
The people were prosperous and happy, for there 
was no registration of families for the purposes of 
taxation. No one paid any portion of the produce 
as rent, excepting those who farmed the royal 
demesnes, and they were allowed to give up the 
land whenever they pleased. Offenders were not 
subjected to corporal punishment, but only fined. 

Rebels, however, convicted of repeated rebellions, 
were deprived of tlieir right hands. No one, except 
the Chandalas, killed any living thing, or drank any- 
thing intoxicating, or even dealt in living animals. 

There were no shambles and no wine shops. The 
Clianddlas alone were permitted to hunt or to deal 
in flesh of any kind.®® 

The Srdmans of these countries were maintained 
without any care on their part, and entirely at the 
public expense. Ever since the Nirvdna of Gdtama, 

Buddha kings and nobles had erected Vihdras, and 
endowed them with lands, gardens, and houses, and 
also with men and oxen to cultivate them. These 
endowments were registered on copper plates, and 
handed down by each king to his successor, so that 

Fah-IIian, chap. svi. 

Fah-Hian, chap. xvi. It will be seen hereafter that the administration was of 
the same mild character two centuries later, during the travels of Hiouen-Thsang. 
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CHAPTER V. all tlie Srdmans continued to enjoy tlieir proper 
revenues witliout intermission. All tlie resident 
monks were provided with chainhers, beds, cover- 
lets, provisions, and clothes. T hey were con- 
stantly employed in works of benevolence, in 
reciting their scriptures, or in profound meditations. 
A stranger Srdman was received with every hos- 
pitality. The elder brethren went out to meet him, 
and conducted him to their Vihdra, and carried for 
him his clothes and alms bowl. They prepared a 
repast for him, whatever relight be the liour.*’^ They 
allotted him a chamber according to his age. Wher- 
ever the Srdmans took up their residence, they were 
exhorted by the principal families of the neighbour- 
hood to commence their religious services. When a 
great congregation was assembled, the Srfimans re- 
peated the law. The Srfimans also erected towers in 
honour of the three great disciples, and tlie three 
baskets of scriptures ; and on certain festivals they 
presented offerings of flowers and incense on these 
towers, and burnt lamps all the night.*^® 

Kanoiij nnd Fah-Hian next proceeded to tlie kingdoms of 

Kosala : Brail- ^ 

manicai ascend. Kosula j and it wouM appear from 

his narrative that both kingdoms were already hot- 
beds of Brahmanism. In the city of Kanouj there 
were only two Sanghdrdmas, and both belonged to the 
little Vehicle. In Kosala the Brdhmans were very 

Whilst. Si'hrnans 'were on their travels, they were exempted from the mon- 
astic rule whiL'h proscribes eating after noon. 

<5!* The tlirce great disciples were Sfiriputra, Mogalan, and Ananda. Tiic two 
former were two EiAhmans whom Gotaraa had converted, and who had become 
his favourite disciples. Ananda was the faithful monk who clevoti'd his ivliole 
time to the personal service of Gdtama, and finally reported the Siitras or dis- 
courses at the first Synod. The three baskets of scriptures were the \inaya, the 
Sdtra, and the Abliidharina Pitakas. See Appendix If. 

Fah-Hian, chap. xvi. 
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troublesome. They had tried to destroy the build- chapter v. 
ings of the Buddhists, but had been prevented by 
storms of thunder and lightning. They had built 
a temple to the gods next to a Buddhist chapel ; 
but although the shadow of the chapel sometimes fell 
on the temple, the shadow of the temple never fell 
on the chapel. Again, one morning the Brdhmans 
missed the lamps from their temple, and found them 
burning in the chapel. The following night they set 
a watch, when to their astonishment the gods them- 
selves came down and took the lamps, and walked 
round the chapel in solemn procession and then dis- 
appeared, leaving the lamps burning in the chapel. 

Such were the fables that Fali-Hian heard with 
pious faith, and recorded for the benefit of believers 
in the land of Han.®^ 

Fah-Hian visited all the holy spots whieh-were PiignmageR to 

^ ■'TO rl- , holy places. 

associated with the life of Gotaraa ; — ^his “fplace 


at Kapila ; his place of burning near Kiri^Vara ; 
the city of Raj agriha, where he commenced h'®5c^reer 
of mendicancy; the jungle of Gayd, where he beciame 
Buddha; the city of Benares, and especially the 
deer forest, where he commenced his apostolic career. 

The narrative of these pilgrimages may be pa^ssed 
over in silence. It is studded with pious legends, 
which however edifying to tlie ancient believer, 
would have no significance for European readers.®^ 

I^ah-Hian resided for three years in the once City of Patali- 
famous city of Patali-putra ; the metropolis of the dhistiustitu-'' 
kingdom of Magadha, which was still a large and 
important dominion. Patali-putra was only a petty 
village in the life-time of Gotama, but had subse- 


Fali-Hiaii, diaps. xvii.— x.y. 


Fall- Ilian, cbaps. xxi, — xxvi. 
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CHAVTER V. quently grown to be one of the greatest capitals in 
India. It was here that Megasthenes had dwelt 
and Asoka had reigned; and it was here that Fah- 
Hian finally accomplished the object of his mission 
by securing cojiies of the Buddhist scriptures, and 
learning the sacred language in which tho}^ were com- 
posed. The Cliiiieso pilgrim records some interesting 
particulars of Patali-putra.® In the middle of the city 
were still to be seen the ruins of the palace of Asoka, 
which that mighty sovereign had commissioned the 
genii to construct ; and the pious Srdman proclaims 
in the language of faith, that the massive masonry 
and sculptured towers were never the work of mortal 
Ijands. Every year the people celebrated a grand 
profession of images, like that which the Chinese 
pilgrim had already witnessed in the kingdom of 
Khoti^n Great towers, resembling pagodas, were 
carriertii-jj^out in four-wheeled cars. They were 
cover4ft^t ith white linen painted over with gaily- 
coloutYG^j. pictures. Figures of the gods were covered 
with gold, silver, and lapis lazuli, and placed in each 
pagoda car ; whilst a figure of Buddha in a sitting 
posture was placed in a shrine at each of the tour 
quarters of the pagoda, with a Bddhisatwa standing 
in attendance. Twenty of these cars were con- 
striacted, but all were decorated differently. They 
entered the city one after the other, and took up 
their several positions. During the day the Srfimans 
and laity assembled in vast multitudes. The 
Sramans offered flowers and burnt incense before the 
cars ; whilst the laity made their religious offerings, 

The account which Fah-Hian furnishes of this celebrated city is all the 
more interesting from the fact that two centuries afterwards the inoti'0[)olis 
was in ruins. 
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and burnt lamps, and indulged in games and amuse- chapteh t. 
ments which, lasted throughout the night. Fah- 
Hian also noticed the hospitals which had been 
founded in Patali-putra by the nobles and wealthy 
round about, similar to those which had been estab- 
lished by Asoka. The poor of all countries, the 
destitute, the crippled and the diseased, repaired to 
these hospitals for food and shelter. Every requisite 
was supplied gratuitously. Physicians inspected 
their diseases, and ordered them diet and medicine 
according to their respective cases ; and when they 
were cured they were permitted to depart at their 
own convenience.'^® 

One incident is recorded by Fali-IIian Prw^o^^caste 

seems to prove that the pride of caste was still 
deeply rooted even in those Brahmans who had been 
brought under the influence of Buddhist culture. A 
great Brahman pundit dwelt in the city of Patali- 
putra, and had embraced the law of Buddha as it 
was taught by the great Vehicle. He devoted his 
whole time to silent meditation, and was supposed 
to have mastered every science. D.uring fifty years 
the people far and wide placed the utmost confidence 
in this learned sage ; and so mightily did he extend 
the knowledge of Buddha and the law, that the 
heretics were unable to gain a single advantage over 
the Srdmans. The king honoured him as his G-uru, 
or religious superior, and never ventured to sit down 
in his presence. Yet if the sovereign, out of affec- 
tionate esteem, happened to touch him by the hand, 
the Brahman deemed himself impure, and immedi- 
ately bathed from head to foot. Strangely enough. 


Fah-Hian, ch. sxvii. 
17 
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ohapteb V. wliilst Fali-Iiian relates the incident, lie seems to 
have been unconscious of the caste feelings by which 
the Brahman was guided.” 

After three years’ study at Patali-putra Fah- 
Hian began to prepare for proceeding on his pil- 
grimage alone. The four companions with whom 
lie had left China were now all dead excepting 
one, and that one refused to return. In India 
lie had seen the perfection of monastic discipline 
and decorum ; and he vowed that he would never 
again dwell in the outskirts of Buddliism, until 
he himself should have become a Buddha. Fah- 
Idian, however, was burning with a philanthropic 
desire to carry his scriptures and images to the 
land of Han, and spread abroad a better know- 
ledge of the law amongst his own countrymen. 
Accordingly he resolved to proceed to Ceylon and 
complete his stock of sacred books. He would have 
preferred undertaking the journey by land ; but the 
roads through the Dekhan were dangerous and 
intricate, and it would have been necessary to secure 
guides by making large presents to the king of the 
country. This he was unable to do. He therefore 
proceeded down the Ganges to the kingdom of 
Tamluk at tlie mouth of the Hughly;^^ and after a 
considerable stay he embarked for Ceylon, where he 


Fak-IIian, ckap. xxTii. Fali-IIian also noticed a pillar in ratali-piitva 
which bore the following inscription : — “ KingAsoka, gifted with invincible faith, 
has thrice given the whole of Jambudwipa to Buddha, the law, and the assembly, 
and has thrice redeemed it with all the valuable property in his possession.” 
The significance of this inscription will be best explained by a reference to the re- 
demption of offerings made to tlie priests by the king and nobles of Kartchon (see 
fljifo, p. 249). Jambudwipa is the central continent in the mythical geography of 
the universe, and includes the earth. The gift of Asoka must theroforo bo re- 
garded as an oriental metaphor. 

Fah-Hian, chap, xxviii. et scq. 
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maclG fiirfeliGr copiGS of tliG and. chapter v. 

then finalh^ iGturnGcl to bis owi^^i land Return of Pah- 

-r-. 1 TT" 1 j. r . . Hian to China. 

Fali-Hian was absent trora Qbnia between a.d. pveisof 
399 and 414. Two centuries, after this date another 
Chinese Sraman appeared, in the Punjab. His 
name was Hiou^Xi.'Phsang. He left China in the 
year 629, and did not return until 645. He spent 
the -inter veiling years in travel and study, for the 
purpose, of accomplishing in India the same objects 
that were etfected by Fali-Hian. 

Hiouen-Thsang was a monk of a very different uio- 
stanip from his pious and humble predecessor. He 
apparently belonged to a more honourable family, and 
was certainly a man of broader intellect and higher 
culture. He was zealous for Buddha and the law, and 
had been an ardent and successful student in the 
higher forms of Buddhist philosophy which were 
tauglit by the great Vehicle. He did not, however, 
confine his studies to those books which expressed his 
religious opinions. He was prepared to master the 

A few details of tlie voyages of Fah-Hian are worth preserving. He em- 
barked at Tamluk on board a merchant vessel during the prevalence of the north- 
east monsoon, and in fourteen days he reached the island of Ceylon. At Ceylon he 
remained for two years, still engaged in copying the scriptures. At last he prepared 
to return to China. He obtained a passage on board a large merchant ship that was 
going to Java, and canied about two hundred men. A smaller vessel was towed 
asteih, as a refuge in the event of a leak or wreck. A terrible storm arose, and 
preparations were made for hauling up the auxiliary vessel, when the crew of the 
latter ship became afraid of being swamped, and cut the towing-cable and shifted 
off. The merchants were now in the utmost alarm. They threw all their mer- 
chandise overboard. Fah-Hian cast away all Ms little property, hut succeeded in 
concealing his scriptures and images. After a perilous voyage of ninety days 
Fah-Hian at last arrived at Java, where heretics and BiAhmaus flourished, and 
where Buddhism was scarcely known. Fah-Hian remained five months at Java, 
and then embarked in another large merchant vessel for Canton. After a month the 
ship encountered a typhoon, and all on board were in mortal danger. Some Brah- 
mans advised that the poor SiAman should be thrown overboard, as the real cause 
of the tempest. Fortunately a patron stood forward and took the part of Fah- 
Hian, and the Chinese pilgrim at last reached Nankin in safety with his price- 
less treasures. 
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CIIAPTBB. V. 


SurfacH life of 
the Indian 
towns. 


iitcrsituro ^0j^iclGSj a,s well as tliG sacred, and 

^■notane books of the Brahmans. Moreover, he was a 
man of some observah^on. He was so far imbued 
with the spirit; the it'o® fo devote the gTeatcr 

portion of his narrative i9 legends and extra- 
ordinaiy miracles and prodigies ; hut he fitmishes 
some curious information respecting the political 
and religious condition of India in the sevbVdli cen- 
tury, which may be accepted as the autliontic 
testimony of an intelligent and impartial travellcr.^‘ 
The India of the seventh century certainly pre- 
sents more characteristics of peculiar interest. The 
surface life of the towns was apparently much the 
same as it is in the present day, only that it bears 
the ameliorating and benevolent impress of Bud- 
dhism. Hiouen-Thsang describes the tortuous streets 
and lanes ; the brick houses and verandahs, witli 
walls plastered with cow-dung; tlio roofs eitlier of 
bamboos and dry grass, or of })lanks and tiles ; the 
public buildings with their towers and terraces ; the 
absence of all butchers’ shops and wine-sellers; and 
the secluded villages of Cliandalas without the city. 
The dwelling-houses arc said to have boon elegant 


The travels of Iliouen-Tlisang are much more comprehensive than those of 
Fah-IIian. They are comprised in two volumes entitled “ hicnioircs sur Ics con- 
trees occidentales, tradiiits clu Sanskrit en Cliiiioi.?, en I’an 648, par Ilioiieii- 
Thsang, et du Chinois en Frain^mis par M. Stanislas Julicn.” 2 vols. Paris, 1867 
and 1858. There is also a third volume wliicli was puhli-shod first, containiiia; the 
memoirs of Hiouen-Thsang as written by two of lii-s di.sciplcs. 'J'licrc arc; throe 
interesting chapters on these hooks in the second part of tlie eloquent work of M. 
Barthclemy Saint -Hilaire, Lo Bouddha ct sa Religion,” (Third edition, Paris, 
1866.) The first is devoted to the life of Hiouen-Thsang; the second to the con- 
dition of India as described by Ilioucn-Tlisaiig ; and the third to Indian Ibuldhi.sm 
as described by Hiouen-Thsang. A useful outline of the travels of Hiouen- 
Thsang has been added by Professor Cowell, in the form of an appcudi.v to hi.s 
edition of Elphinstonc’s History of India. 

Besides Fah-IIian and Hiouen-Thsang, other Cliiucse pilgrims reached India, 
but their narratives are brief and devoid of interest. 
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inside, but plain and unadorned outside. The ground 
in front of the houses was strewed with flowers, just 
as is often to be seen in the present day, especially 
at morning time. The only exterior ornament w^as 
a couch of brick and plaster against the wall, which 
doubtless resembled the benches plastered witli white 
chunam, which are still to be found outside the 
majority of native houses. The Buddhist colleges or 
Sanghdriimas have long since passed away, but still 
■it is not difficult to recall them. They were large 
open quadrangles, with pavilions of two or tliree 
stories liigli at each of the four corners, and probably 
a chapel or assembly liall in the centre. The pious 
zeal of ages had expended much art and magnifi- 
cence in decorating these handsome buildings. The 
beams and joists were covered with sculptures, and 
the Svindow^s, partitions, and walls were adorned 
with pictures of different colours/® 

The people of India, however, as described by 
Hiouen-Thsang, would almost appear to have been 
a different race to the modern Hindus. They had 
not as yet been moulded into existing forms by ages 
of Brahmanical repression and Mussulman tyranny ; 
and they bore a stronger resemblance to the un- 
sophisticated Buddhists of modern Burma, than to 
the worshippers of Vishnu and Siva. The Chinese 
pilgrim states that they were naturally volatile, but 
distinguished by their rectitude and honesty of 
character. They committed no frauds. They con- 
firmed their promises by oaths. The}^ feared the 
chastisements of another world. Their customs 
were easy and gentle.'^® 


CHAPTER V. 


Contrast be- 
tween ancient 
and rnodern 
Hindus. 


’5 Memoires.cle Hiouen-Thsang', Liv. ii. Notice sur I’Inde, sect. 5. 
Hiouen-Thsang, Liv. ii., sect. 13. 
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Mild adminis- 
tration of jus- 
tice. 


Trial by ordeal 


Public revenue. 


Tlie administration of justice amongst tlie Hindus 
was exceedingly mild. They had no capital punish- 
ments. Even rebels were not put to death, but only 
imprisoned for life. They were neither beaten nor 
.whipped, but simply left to live or die. But those 
who violated justice, or failed in their fidelity, or 
neglected their duties to their father and mother, 
were condemned to lose their ears, noses, or their 
hands and feet. Sometimes they were expelled to 
the barbarous regions beyond the frontier. Other 
offences were punished by fines. 

The administration of justice was concealed as 
much as possible from the public gaze. Neither 
staff nor whip was employed to induce offenders to 
confess their crimes. If the accused frankly acknow- 
ledged his fault, he was awarded suitable punish- 
ment. If he obstinately denied it, or sought to palli- 
ate it, he was tried by the four ordeals of water, fire, 
weight, or poison; and by these means his innocence 
or guilt was established without further question.^^ 

The whole system of government was based upon 
the benevolent spirit of Buddhism. There was no 


Tlie Hindu trials by ordeal resembled similar trials in old English times. 
In the ordeal by water they placed the accused in one sack and a stone in another 
sack, and then tied the two sacks together and threw them into a deep running 
stream. If the man sunk and the stone rose, he w'as deemed guilty ; if the stone 
sunk and the man rose, he was deemed innocent. In the ordeal by fire a red-hot 
iron was applied to the tongue of the accused, and also to the soles of his feet and 
palms of his hands. If he escaped uninjured he was deemed innocent ; if he was 
much burnt he was convicted of the crime. Some persons, however, cannot 
endure the heat of the fire. In such cases the accused take certain buds in their 
hands, and throw them into the flames. If the buds open their leaves, the accused 
Was deemed innocent ; if they were burnt up, he wms deemed guilty. In the 
ordeal by weight, they put the accused in one scale, and a stone in the other. If 
the man over- weighted the stone, he was deemed innocent; if the stone over- 
weighted the man, he was deemed guilty. In the ordeal by poison, the food of a 
bullock was poisoned, and a wound was made in his right leg and poisoned 
also. If the animal lived, the person accused was deemed to be innocent ; if it died 
he was deemed guilty. Hiouen-Thsang, Liv. ii,, sect. 13. 
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registration of families for taxation ; no requisition chapter v. 
for gratuitous labour. All who were employed in 
the construction of royal buildings or other public 
works were paid according to their labour. The 
people in general held the heritages of their fathers, 
and cultivated the land for a livelihood, paying one- 
sixth of the produce to the king. The merchants,' 
wiio gained their subsistence by traffic, paid small 
duties on their goods at ferries and barriers. The 
military class defended the frontier ; some guarded 
the royal palace. Soldiers were raised according to 
the necessities of the service, and were encouraged 
to enlist by the promise of rewards.'^® 

The revenue from the crown lands was divided ruwic espendi- 
into four parts. One portion was devoted to the 
expenses of the kingdom, and supply of grain for 
sacrifice. A second portion was set aside for the 
support of the ministers and members of the council 
of state. A third was given away as rewards to 
men of distinguished intelligence, knowledge, or 
talent. The fourth was employed in what is figur- 
atively termed the cultivation of the field of happi- 
ness.’’® All governors, magistrates, and officials 
received certain lands for tlieir maintenance.®*’ 

Hiouen-Thsang describes India as being distri- 
buted amongst a number of petty kingdoms. This i^^^nsdoms. 

, Ilioiien-Tlisaug, Liv. ii., sect. 10. This statement conflicts mtli that of 
Fah-Hian. See anle, page 253. 

"9 The cultivation of the field of happiness was one of the most striking 
features of the old Hindu governments. It will he fully described hereafter. It 
may, however, be explained here that it was based upon the belief that happiness 
could he cultivated by good works. The rich were enabled, by reason of their 
wealth, to perforin such good woi'ks as making offerings to the gods, vestments to 
statues, and alms -giving to all classes of holy men, Brahmans as well as Sramans. 

The poor, however, were compelled to content themselves with such good works as 
paying respect to the three precious things, namely, religion, mother, and father. 

69 Hiouen-Thsang, Liv. ii,, sect. xvi. 
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CHAPTER V. indeed appears 4o have been the condition of the 
Indian continent from time immemorial. Megas- 
tlienes says that India comprised one hundred and 
twenty-two kingdoms. Hiouen-Tlisang reckons 
seventy in India proper. Each of tliese kingdoms 
was independent and self-contained like the Hindu 
village, Sornetimes a hero or conqueror appeared, 
like Porus or Sandrokottos, and reduced a group of 
petty kings to the condition of feudatories. But 
such empires often proved as evanescent as Tartar 
camps. An emperor died and left his dominion to 
his successor ; but whilst the nominal status remained 
the same, the empire had practically disappeared ; 
the feudatory princes recovered their independence, 
and once again became sovereigns. The basis of 
this political distribution is unknown. The differ- 
ences of races, of languages, of worship, and of cus- 
toms, may account for many individual states. 
Others have been created by river, mountain, forest, 
or irreclaimable waste. The empires of the Kslia- 
triyas have been superseded by the Mussulmans; the 
Mussulmans by the Mahrattas ; and all have been 
brought under the paramount power of the British 
government. But many of tlie traditionary king- 
doms of India still retain their ancient frontiers, like 
the Greek kingdoms of the Homeric age. The once 
ruling dynasties have passed into oblivion ; tlie fron- 
tiers have been obliterated from the map of India ; 
the British government has reduced the greater part 
of the country to one level, and distributed it accord- 
ing to the arbitrary requirements of the military or 
revenue administration. But still the landmarks of 


Arrian, India, cliap. vii. 
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the ancient states linger on in local legend ; in the 
unwritten chronicles of the past which are but slowly 
fading away from the national memory. History 
has vanished from the land, but the names survive.®^ 

Thus in the Hindu system the village and the 
kingdom were permanent institutions. But history 
deals more with the transitory than with the 
permanent ; with the episodes in the life of 
humanity, the revolutions which overthrow king- 
doms and create and overturn empires, rather 
than with the monotonous existence of little states 
which run in the same narrow grooves for centuries. 
In the time of Hiouen-Thsang Magadha was the 
theatre of history; the seat of an empire which 
included Patali-putra, Prayaga, and Kanouj, and 
must have extended over the greater part of Hin- 
dustan. The reigning sovereign was named Sfla- 
ditya. He was the type of a Buddhist emperor 
like Asoka. His religious character will be re- 
viewed hereafter. His political status may be 
indicated in a few words. He had carried his 
victorious arms to the east and west. At least 
eighteen feudatory princes paid him homage as 
their suzerain.®*^ But there was one important 
nation which resisted his arms and defied his power. 
The people were unconquerable. They were the 
Mahrattas of the western Dekhan ; the men of 
ancient Maharashtra. 

The Mahrattas of the seventh century of our 


82 Saint Hilaire, Bouddlia, part ii., chap. ii. 

82 It will bo seen hereafter that Siliiditya was represented in eastern India 
by Kumhra, king of Khraa-nipa, and in the Delfhan by his son-in-law Dhruva- 
patii, king of Vallabhi. Both Kurakra and Dhruva-patu maintained a par- 
amount power over their neighbours, but they acknowledged the suzerainty 
of Silkditya. 


CHAPTER V. 


The village, the 
kingdom, and 
the empire. 
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Superiority of 
tire ancient 
Malirattas to 
tile inoderu, 
type. 


era were not tlie same race as tlio l\ralirattas tliat 
rose to the surface in tlie scveutcGiitli century. The 
Malirattas of modern history are a short, vulgar 
people, without pride or dignity, prone to duplicity, 
and ever ready to sacrificG honour to interest. But 
the Malirattas described by Hioucn-Tlisang bore 
a close resemblance to the Rajpoots. They were 
simple and honest, tall in stature, and haughty in 
character. They were hot-headed, but grateful ; 
ever ready to revenge an affront, or to help an ally. 
Their sense of honour was such that they warned 
an enemy before resenting an injury. They 
pursued those who fled, but they spared those who 
surrendered. If a commander lost a battle, ho was 
compelled to wear a woman’s dress, and generally 
committed suicide. Before commencing a battle 
these warriors got drunk themselves, and made 
their elepliants drunk likewise. In this condition 
they hastened to the conflict, ready to encounter 
any odds ; whilst the maddened elephants rushed 
forward in a mass, and trampled down all before 
them. Tliese Malirattas of olden time were fond of 
learning, like the people of Magadlia, Malwa, the 
Punjab, and Cashmere; and in this respect they 
exhibited a marked contrast to the illiterate Mah- 
rattas of more modern times. In religion one-half 
belonged to Buddhism and the other half to Brah- 
manism ; there were a hundred Vilidras of both the 
great and little Vehicles, and a hundred temples to 
the gods.®^ 


M. Saint-ITilaire is apparently mistaken in assuming tliat the people of 
Maharashtra, as described hy llioucn-Th.^ing, wore the ancestry of the Mahratlus 
of modern, history. The modorn Malirattas are probably doscoiidants of tlio 
Yadavas, who migrated to Maharashtra about the 12th century of our era. 
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Pulakesa, the king of Maharaslitra, was a true chapteu v. 
Kshatriya. His views were large and profound. 

His liberality w^as unbounded. His subjects served 
him with absolute devotion. He thus belonged to 
a very different t^’^pe from that of Sivajee ; and had 
sprung from a different stock to that of Scindia and 
Holkar. He flourished in a golden age which has 
passed away from Maharashtra ; and may yet be 
succeeded by another which shall surpass it in real 
glory. 

The personal adventures of Hiouen-Thsang are Htoum-Ttisari^ 
chiefly valuable on account of the light they throw 
on the religious condition of Hindustan, He com- 
menced his travels at the age of twenty-six. He 
pursued a route somewhat similar to that of Fah- 
Hian, but seems to have made a detour much 
farther to the north and west. He crossed the 
river Jaxartes into Bokhara, and paid a visit to 
Samarkand. He next crossed the river Oxus into 
Balkli, and then proceeded over the western 
Himalayas at Bdinydn into the kingdom of Kapisa, 
which seems to have been seated in the modern 
Cabul.®® Along the whole of this route Buddhism 
was in a flourishing condition. In Kapisa there 
was a Kshatriya king, and a hundred monasteries 
with six thousand monks ; but there were also scores 
of temples, which were evidently of a Brahmanical 
character, and many sects of heretics of the old 
Brahmanical type. Some went about naked ; others 
rubbed themselves with ashes, and wore skulls as 
ornaments. He then entered northern India, and 
visited Lampd or Langhan. On tlie south-east lay 

Kapisa, the Capissa of riiny, was at this period the seat of an empire wliioh 
extended over two kingdoms. 
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CHATTER V. Gatidhdra, witli its capital named Puriisliapnra, tlie 
modem Peshawar, which at this time was subject to 
Kapisa ; the inhabitants were effeminate, but devoted 
to literature. Here were numerous Buddhist mon- 
asteries and stupas in ruins, including many a 
monument built by Asoka or Kanishka. The 
multitude of temples proved the prevalence of 
Brahmanism, especially in association with the 
worship of Iswara, or Siva. Hiouen-Thsang pro- 
ceeded northwards to ITdydna, where most of the 
Buddhist monasteries were in ruins. He entered 
Cashmere, and found it subject to a dynasty of 
kings wlio supported Brahmanism. Proceeding 
southwards to Mathura and Tanesar, he found that 
Brahmanism was at least as prevalent as Buddhism. 
At this stage he appears to have heard some dis- 
torted legend of the great war recorded in the 
Mah4 Bhdrata ; and refers to the bones of tlie 
warriors which liave covered the plain of Kuruk- 
shetra from the remotest antiquity, and were of an 
enormous size. Amongst other 23laces he visited the 
city of Kanouj, which w^as about four miles long and 
one mile broad. Its king was named Harsha- 
vardhana, and takes a prominent part hereafter in 
the description of Buddhist India. Pie belonged to 
the Vaisya caste and had assumed the name of 
Sfldditya. He had established his ascendancy over 
the greater part of India, and was a zealous patron 
of Buddhism, and a follower of the great Vehicle. 
The kingdom of Kanouj was wealthy and full of 
merchandise. 

Encounter with Hioueu-Tlisang next proceeded to Ayodliyti, 

river pirates -i-iini- ” 

hviTaua Pra-'^* wlicre Buddhism appeared to be in a struggling con- 

yaga. 'dition ; and to Prayaga, where Brahmanism was 
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decidedly flourishing. Between these two places lie 
met with an adventure, which is related by his two 
disciples. He was descending the Granges in a boat, 
wdiicli carried eighty other persons, and was attacked 
by river-pirates, who worshipped the goddess Durgd 
after the fashion of the modern Thugs, andjarepared 
to offer up the Chinese pilgrim as a sacrifice to that 
terrible deity. Fortunately the piratical boats were 
upset by a sudden squall, and Hiouen-Thsang was 
saved. The pirates escaped with difficulty, and are 
said to have been so affected by the circumstance, 
that they prostrated themselves before the holy man, 
and restored all the property they had stolen. 
Hiouen-Thsang took the opportunity of teaching 
them the five commandments, which they received 
with respect, and then went their way.®® 

South-Avest of Praydga was a dense forest infested 
with wild beasts and elephants. At Kausambi and 
Srdvasti Brahmanism wns flourishing and Buddhism 
in decay. Kapila, the birth-place of Grdtama 
Buddha, was in ruins. At other localities associated 
with the life of Buddha, including the city of 
Benares, Brahmanism was in the ascendant, and 
generally associated with the worship of Iswara or 
Siva. Some of the heretics cut their hair; others 
left a tuft on the top of their heads, and went about 
naked ; others rubbed themselves with ashes ; whilst 
others practised painful austerities. Vaisali was a 
heap of ruins. Buddhist monasteries were deserted, 
wliilst Brahmanical temples were flourishing on all 
sides. In Magadha there were fifty Buddhist 
monasteries with ten thousand monks; but the 


CHAMEB V. 


Holy places of 
Buddhism sur- 
rounded by 
Brahmanism. 


Saint Hilaire, part ii., cliap. i. 
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Hiouen-Thsans 
iiivitBd to Na- 
lauUa. 


The Buddhist 
university. 


Bralimanical temples were also numerous and well 
frequented. Patali-putra had long been deserted ; 
it had fallen into ruins after the visit of Fah-Hiaii, 
but its remains covered an area of fourteen miles. 
Hiouen-Thsang counted hundreds of broken-down 
monasteries, stupas, and pagodas. Gayd was a 
well-defended city, but very difficult of access. It 
was thinly peopled, but contained a thousand 
families of Brahmans. Ancient Rajagrilia was in 
ruins ; but there was a new Rajagrilia occupied by 
numerous Brahman families. 

Whilst staying at Bodhimanda, the spot where 
Siikya Muni became Buddha, Hiouen-Thsang re- 
ceived an invitation to take up his abode in the 
Sanghd^rdma of Ndlanda. This sacred retreat was 
the largest and most celebrated Buddhist college in 
all India, and was under the special patronage of 
Si'ldditya, the great sovereign of Magadlia and 
Kanouj. Hiouen-Thsang dwelt five years at Nd- 
landa ; and the description which has been preserved 
of the buildings and studies, furnishes one of the 
most graphic pictures of tliese ancient seats of 
Buddhist learning. 

After making every allowance for oriental exag- 
geration, it is evident tliat the Sanghdrdma at 
Ndlanda must have been the most magnificent uni- 
versity in the eastern world. If the bare statement 
may be accepted that ten thousand monks and 
novices were lodged within the walls, an idea of 
vastness is found which can scarcely be realized. 
It may, however, be remarked that the site was 
regarded as the holiest spot in all Magadha. It was 
said to be the mango grove which some rich mer- 
chants had made over to Gotama Buddha, and 
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wliere be bad passed a considerable portion of bis chapter y. 
life. Again, tbe institution liad not been founded 
by a single king, but bad been enlarged, embel- 
lislied, and endowed at intervals by a succession of 
pious sovereigns, extending possibly over a period of 
nine centuries from Asoka downwards. Towers, 
domes, and pavilions rose above a-paradise of sbady 
trees, secluded gardens, and sparkling fountains. 

Tbere were six large blocks of buildings four stories 
liigb, in winch the inmates were lodged. Tbere 
were a hundred lecture-rooms in dilferent branches 
of study. There were other large halls for confer- 
ences. The whole was distributed in eight courts. 

Every necessary was gratuitously supplied to the 
ten thousand inmates, including vestments and 
medicines as well as lodging and board. 

In this splendid retreat, far away from the busy 
turmoil of the court and capital, the monks and Brahmanism, 
novices pursued their daily studies without cares 
and without distractions. The Sanghdrdma became 
celebrated throughout India, not only for the beauty 
of its structures and gardens, but for the learning of its 
pupils, and the high intellectual calibre of its masters. 

The monks in general belonged to the great Vehicle; 
but all the eighteen sects of Buddhism were repre- 
sented within the w^alls ; and besides the religious 
books all the sciences were studied, even medicine and 
arithmetic. A thousand individuals could be found 
within the Sanghdrama, who could explain twenty 
books of the Siitras and Sdstras ; five hundred who 
could explain thirty books ; but only ten who under- 
stood fifty books. Silabhadra, the Superior of the 
Sanghardma, had read and learnt all the Sutras and 
all the Sdstras ; and it was to his eminent virtues, 
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Introduction of 
Hiouen-Thsang. 


liis superior wisdom, and his venerable age that he 
owed the rank he held within the sacred walls.®'^ 

The details connected with the entrance of 
Hiouen-Thsang into this famous institution form 
a curious illustration of monastic manners in the 
old Buddhist times. Hiouen-Tlisang’s reputation 
and travels had naturally excited great curiosity 
in the Indian monasteries. Four monks of dis- 
tinguished learning and piety brought him the 
invitation to take up his abode in the Nalanda 
Sanghdrdma in due form. When he approached 
the spot, two hundred monks came out to receive 
him, accompanied by a crowd of tlip faithful. 
They carried umbrellas, flags, perfumes, and flow- 
ers. They sounded his praises after the manner 
of royal eulogists ; and conducted him with all 
ceremony into the sacred enclosure. They first 
led him to the raised dais on which the president 
was seated ; and then the sub-director sounded the 
gong and repeated the invitation to the Sanglid- 
raina. Hiouen-Thsang then paid his homage to 
the venerable Sflabhadra, and henceforth received 
his lessons, and served him as a disciple. He was 
lodged in the best rooms, together with his suite 
consisting of ten persons ; and he received a daily 
supply of provisions from the king. Two monks 
became his servants, the one a Srdman and the 
other a Brahman ; and they occasionally conducted 
him to one or other of the holy spots in the neigh- 
bourhood, either on an elephant, or on a car, or in a 
palanquin. During five years he steadily pursued his 
studies under the guidance of the learned Sflabhadra. 


Saint Hilaire, Bouddha, part ii., chap. i. 
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He especially studied the Sanskrit grammar of chapter y, 
Pdnini, which was a resume of all previous works 
upon the subject. At length he was a thorough 
master of the Sanskrit language. He had acquired 
a perfect knowledge of the three baskets of Bud- 
dhist scriptures, as well as of all the books of the 
Brdhmans. Ble accordingly left Ndlanda, and set 
out bn his travels.®^ 

During his residence at Ndlanda, Hiouen-Thsang 
had more than one opportunity of displaying his con- 
troversial powers in those great public disputations 
which seem to have been an institution in Buddhist 
India. On one occasion a celebrated Brahman chal- 
lenged the whole Sanghdrdma to refute forty articles 
of belief which he set up in writing over the gates of 
the college. Hiouen-Thsang accepted the challenge 
by tearing down the document, and effectually 
silenced his opponent by disproving every article, 
and then exposing the errors of all the heresies. At 
this juncture Raja Si'laditya had been offended by 
some Buddhist monks of the little Vehicle ; and lie 
requested the venerable superior of the Sanghdrdma 
at Ndlanda to send four of his best masters to his 
capital at Kanouj, to confute the refractory Srdmans. 
Hiouen-Thsang and three others were chosen. The* 
disputation was heard in the presence of the king, 
and all his ministers and feudatories. At early 
dawn a golden statue of Buddha was carried in a 
grand procession of elephants from the royal pavilion 
to a great tower; and all present, from the Raja down- 
wards, paid their homage to the statue. After this 
procession, an entertainment was served up in an 


8’ Saint Hilaire, Bouddha, part ii., chap. i. 
18 
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It resolved itself however into an eloquent oration, 
which was delivered by Hiouen-Thsang, and lasted 
several days. Every morning the statue was carried 
from the pavilion to the tower, and every evening it 
was carried back from the tower to the pavilion. 
Meantime Hiouen-Thsang continued his discourse 
day by day. No report has been preserved of this 
celebrated harangue, but it is easy to infer its general 
character. The acute exponent of the great Vehicle 
was familiar with all the metaphysical philosophy, 
wdiich occupied the intellects of the learned, in an 
age when the physical sciences were scarcely known. 
He belonged to that school of thought which sought 
by study and contemplation to abstract itself from all 
humanity ; and consequently looked down with dis- 
dain on the petty rules of discipline, by which the 
monks of the little Vehicle guarded against the 
approaches of passion or desire. Against such an 
intellectual system of philosophy the morality of the 
little Vehicle W'as powerless to contend. It could 
only appeal to humanity, and the great Vehicle 
ignored humanity. Hiouen-Thsang, on the contrary, 
could open up those fields of abstract thought and 
speculation, which dazzled and bewildered inferior 
minds, and against which it would have been useless 
for the men of the little Vehicle to appeal. In this 
way the followers of the little Vehicle may have been 
enforced to silence. The religion of the heart was 
overpowered by the reasoning of the religion of the 
intellect. The victory of Hiouen-Thsang was pro- 
claimed by the Raja, and he was hailed by tlie 
multitude as the deity of the great Vehicle.®® 


Saint Hilaire, Boucldha, part ii., chap. i. 
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But there was one important event that occurred chapter v. 
during the residence of Hiouen-Tlisang at Nalanda, 
which illustrates beyond all others the true spirit of 
ancient Buddhism. This was the celebration of 
the great quinquennial expiation, which had been 
ordained by Asoka, and which Fah-Hian had wit- 
nessed on a small scale at the city of Kartchou 
before entering India. 

The history of this festival is extremely signifi- aCsgivLg. * 
cant. It was associated with the ancient practice of 
confession. Originally every Buddhist monk had 
been required to confess twice a month, namely, at the 
new and full moon.®^ This rite gradually extended 
to the laity, but proved inconvenient. Accord- 
ingly the great festival of expiation by confession 
and alms-giving was only celebrated every five 
years ; and after Hiouen-Tlisang’s time, confession 
amongst the laity disappeared altogether. It was on 
these occasions that the kings of Magadha engaged 
in those royal liberalities, which w^ere symbolically 
described as the cultivation of the field of happiness. 

The scene was a large plain, five or six miles 
round, at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna, 

— the holiest spot in all Hindustan. From time im- 
memorial this had been known as the field of happi- 
ness. To give a pice in that field was as meritorious 
as to give a lakh elsewhere.®® Kaja Sfladitya had 
already celebrated five of these festivals; and the 
one witnessed by bliouen-Thsang was the sixth of 
the reign. The preparations w^ere made in conform- 
ity with ancient custom. A large area, four thou- 

89 Saint Hilaire, Bouddlia, part ii., chap. i. 

90 Tlie pice is a small copper coin. The lakh is a hundred thousand rupees, 
equivalent in round numbers to ten thousand pounds sterling. 
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sand feet square, was hedged round with roses. 
Within this enclosure were a series of halls filled 
with gold and silver, vestments of silk and cotton, 
and valuables of every kind. In the neighbourhood 
of this enclosure were a hundred dining houses 
arranged in a straight line like the shops of a bazaar. 
In each house a thousand persons could eat at once. 
For many days before the festival, proclamations had 
been made inviting all Srdmans and Brdhmans, all 
the destitute, the fatherless, and the kinless, to come 
to Praydga and share in the liberality of the pious 
Raja. Monks, Brdhmans, and people, to the number 
of half a million, flocked to the field of alms. Slid- 
ditya was there with all his ministers and tributaries. 
Foremost amongst the tributary kings was his son- 
in-law Dhruvapatu, Raja of Yallabhi; he was lord of 
all the western Dekhan. Beside him was Kumdra, 
Raja of Kdma-riipa, the modern Assam ; he was 
lord of all eastern India. The armies of the three 
sovereigns were encamped round the field. Tlie 
enormous multitude pitched their tents to the west- 
ward of the army of Dhruvapatu.®^ 

The festival commenced with the utmost pomp, 
and was characterized throughout by the largest 
toleration. It was consecrated to the honour and 
glory of Buddha ; and yet due regard was shown 
to those heretics who worshipped the gods. On 


Saint Hilaire. The arrangements here described are somewhat significant. 
The vast riches stored up in the field of happiness must have caused some anxiety 
before and during the distribution. The field itself was immediately to the west 
of the confluence of the two rivers ; and was guarded by an army on every side. 
Silhditya was posted with his force on the north bank of the Ganges ; his son-in- 
law Dhruvapatu was posted immediately to the west of the field, between the 
multitude and the field; whilst Eumhra was posted on the south bank of the 
J umua. 
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tlie first day a statue of Gotan a Buddha was in- 
stalled in a pagoda. The same day the most 
precious things were distributed, tlie choicest food 
was served up in the dining houses, and flowers 
were scattered to the sound of harmonious music. 
On the second day a statue of the Sun god (Vishnu) 
was enthroned, and on the third day a statue of 
Iswara (Siva) was set up. On each of these two 
days the distribution was equal to one-half of the 
distribution which was made on the day that 
Buddha was installed. On the fourth day the 
offerings began. Twenty days were occupied in 
distributing gifts to the Srtimans and Brdhmans, 
ten days in gifts to heretics, ten days in gifts to 
naked mendicants, and thirty days in gifts to the 
destitute, the fatherless, and the kinless. Altogether 
tlie festival lasted seventy -five days.®^ 

Such was the scene that was witnessed by the 
famous Chinese Sniman ; such was the extraordinary 
almsgiving by which the ancient sovereigns of India 
cultivated the field of happiness and sought to 
obtain heaven. Instead of hecatombs of victims 
being sacrificed to ^the gods, vast largesses were 
given to the pious and the poor; yet the men- 
dicancy fostered by the alms was perhaps scarcely 
less to be deprecated than the animal sacrifices. 


The remarks of M. Saint Hilaire iipoii the religious toleration of the old 
Hindd Eajas will find an echo in tlie hearts of all true philanthropists. But 
the religions of ancient India were not so free from the persecuting spirit as he 
appears to imagine. The Buddhist chronicle of the Mahawanso exhibits an 
animus against the Brhhmans, which is altogether foreign to the religion of 
Priyadarsi ; and it is evident from the Purhnas, which have been preserved in 
Peninsular India, that there was a cruel and deadly persecution of the Buddhists 
and Jains in ancient times. See especially the Madura Stalla Purhna, chaps. 62, 
63, of which an abstract translation is published in Taylor’s Oriental Historical 
Manuscripts. Madras, 1835. 


CHAPTER V 


Political and 
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CHAPTER V. The wliole festival, however, is invested with a 
political as well as a religious significance. The 
sovereign was evidently under the domination of 
monks and priests. He may have occasionally* 
weakened their power by engaging them in reli- 
gious controversies; but he deemed it politic to toler- 
ate all and conciliate all. On these occasions he was 
supposed to distribute all the surplus accumulations 
of the imperial treasury. By so doing he recom- 
mended his rule to all the religious bodies, he 
silenced a clamorous democracy, and he removed 
all temptation to rebellion on the part of those 
robber adventurers, who, as in tlie case of Sandro- 
kottos, sometimes overturned a dynasty and ob- 
tained possession of an empire. At the same time 
a strong religious feeling undoubtedly operated 
upon the mind of the sovereign. Ho gave away 
the wliole of his riches. Nothing remained to him 
but his horses, elephants, and munitions of war, 
which were indispensable for the protection of his 
empire, and for the suppression of disaffection. He 
then divested himself of his robes, collar, earrings, 
bracelets, the garland of jewels in his diadem, the 
pearls which ornamented his neck, and the car- 
buncle which glittered upon his breast. He arrayed 
himself in old and tattered garments, and putting his 
hands together in a religious ecstasy, he cried out: 
— ‘‘All my anxiety for the safety of my riches has 
now passed away : I have expended them in the field 
of happiness, and have thus preserved them for ever : 
I trust that in all future existences! may continue to 
amass riches, and bestow them in alms, until I have 
acquired every divine faculty that a creature can 
desire.” 
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When Hiouen-Thsang left Ndlanda he prepared chapter v. 
to explore eastern Hindustan, and then to embark Hiouln^hsang 
for the- island of Ceylon, as Fah- Ilian had done 
more, than two centuries before. In the first in- 
stance, he proceeded through forests and mountains 
to the kingdom of Hiranya-parvata, which is sup- 
posed to he the same as Monghfr. Next he passed 
through Champd, the modern Bhagulpore, where 
Buddhism was declining and Brahmanism flourish- 
ing; and Pundra-vardhana, probably Burdwan, 
where there were twenty Buddhist monasteries and 
a hundred Brahmanical temples. Next he pro- 
ceeded to Kiima-rupa, the modern Assam. Here 
Brahmanism alone flourished. Tlie temples were 
numbered by hundreds and the worshippers by 
thousands. The king was a Brahman, who bore 
the title of Kumdra. He was not a Buddhist, but 
he was a feudatory of Sfladitya, and in that 
capacity had attended his suzerain at the disputa- 
tion at Kanouj, and the festival of alms-giving at 
Praydga. He was a great admirer of Hiouen- 
Thsang, and received him with every mark of 
respect. From Assam the Chinese pilgrim proceeded 
apparently to the Sunderbunds, and thence to 
Tdmralipti, or Tamluk, where Fah-Hian had em- 
barked for Ceylon. At Tamluk he found ten 
monasteries and fifty temples, and was astonished 
at the vast trade carried on at this place by land 
and sea. 

At Tamluk Hiouen-Thsang was induced to 
avoid the dangers of a voyage to Ceylon, and tQ colljeveram? 
proceed through the Dekhan and the Peninsula 
towards the southern coast, where he could easily 
reach the island by crossing the narrow strait of 
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Manaar. From this stage liis description becomes 
more and more meagre, and it will suffice to mention 
the kingdoms which are best known to modern geo- 
graphy. Orissa contained a hundred monasteries 
and fifty temples ; the inhabitants were tall, dark, 
and rude. Kalinga on the coast had ten mon- 
asteries and two hundred temples. Andhra had 
twenty monasteries and thirty temples ; its capital 
was at Warangol. Chola, a name which still lives 
in the term Coromandel, was a desert of marsh and 
jungle ; the monasteries were nearly all in ruins, 
but there were many temples, and numerous here- 
tics, who went naked. Further south he passed 
through forests and desert plains, until he reached 
Dravida, and its capital of Kdnchipura, the modern 
Conjeveram, not far from the modern city of 
Madras. This kingdom contained a hundred mon- 
asteries with ten thousand monks, and eighty 
temples with numerous naked heretics. At Con- 
jeveram he heard that Ceylon was disturbed by 
internal wars. Accordingly he abandoned his idea 
of visiting the island. 

Hiouen-Thsang had proceeded to Conjeveram 
along the eastern or Coromandel coast. In his return 
route he crossed the Peninsula to the western coast, 
known as the Malabar side ; and then turned towards 
the north through Travancore and Malabar. Here 
he found the people illiterate, and devoted to nothing 
but gain. Most of the monasteries were in ruins ; 
but there were hundreds of flourishing temples, and 
the usual swarms of naked heretics. He proceeded 
northward through a thick jungle into the kingdom 
of Konkana, where he found a hundred monasteries, 
and hundreds of temples. He then passed through 
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anotlier belt of desert and j ungle, wliich was infested 
with robbers and wild beasts, and entered Maharash- 
tra, which has already been described as occupied by 
a Rajpoot population. Here the heretical sects were 
very numerous. He crossed the Nerbudda river into 
Baroche, and found the peqple engaged in a' large 
maritime trade, but illiterate and deceitful. Entering 
Mdlwa, he found the country as wealthy as Magadha ; 
Brahmanism and Buddhism were both flourishing. 
Next he visited the great kingdom of Yallabhi, which 
was seated in Guzerat, but prevailed over a great 
part of the western Dekhan, It was under the 
dominion of Dhruva-patu, the son-in-law of Sfldditya. 
This king was a zealous Buddhist, and celebrated 
the festival of expiation and alms-giving every year. 
liiouen-Thsang entered Guzerat. He visited Ujain 
and Cliittore, and found that Buddhism in both places 
was being superseded by Brahmanism. He then 
turned away westward, and ]3assed through the 
gloomy desert of Marwar towards Scinde, where the 
king was a Sudra. Here Buddhism was in the 
ascendant. Proceeding, however, to Multan, he 
found that Buddhism had been superseded by the 
worship of the sun. It will be unnecessary to pursue 
his route further. He passed through unknown 
kingdoms, where Buddhism and Brahmanism seem 
to have been nearly balanced, and at last made his 
way over the Hindii Kush into his own country.®^ 


For pious IcgRiicls of Slladitya, and public disputations bet\veen Buddhists 
and Jains, soo the Mahatma, or chronicle of the Satruniya mountain. Vallahhi 
■was overthrown, apparently hy Scythians, a. d. 770. — Forbes’s Eas Main, vol. 
i. chap. i. Tod’s Rajasthan, vol, i. page 218. 
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CIIABTER TI. 

THE HINDU DRAMA. 

The tlieatre of the Hindus opens up a new in- 
siglit into the civilization of ancient India. It forms 
a valuable supplement to the information furnished 
by Greek writers and Chinese pilgrims. Moreover 
the dramas are more reliable than the sacred books 
of either Buddhists or Brdhmans. They do not 
appear to have been compiled by pious sages, 
or to have been interpolated and garbled to any 
appreciable extent by an interested priesthood. In- 
deed they were composed for the amusement of the 
Kshatriyas ; and consequently although tliey origin- 
ated in a Brahmanical age, they are generally free 
from the Brahmanical exaggerations which mar the 
Malia Bliarata and Ramdyana. The most valuable 
of them all in a historical point of view, is said to 
have been written by a Raja ; and although the 
authorship may be doubted, yet there can be no 
question as to the secular character of the phiy.^ 
But whether the dramatists were Brdhmans orKsha- 
triyasj tliey appear to have generally enjoyed the 
patronage of powerful Rajas of the dominant race ; 
and their productions are thus generally devoid, of 

1 The drama is known as the “ Toy-cart,” and is said to have been composed 
by Eaja Sudraka. It will be brought fully under review hereafter. Another 
secular play, known as the “ Necklace,” is ascribed to a Raja of Cashmere. 
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religious or political significance. Occasionally chapter vr. 
personages and plots are taken from Hindu mytho- 
logy and legend ; but tliere is an absence of all in- 
tention to enforce any particular belief, worship, or 
religious rule ; or to promulgate any political views 
beyond the ordinary maxims of Asiatic despotism. 

The dramatists were tolerably familiar with city 
life, but restrained in their representations of court 
scenes and characters. The sovereign is the centre 
of authority, and is hedged around with that respect 
and deference which is in accordance with Asiatic 
ideas of the divine right of kings. The Raja has 
generally two or more queens who are supposed to 
be strictly submissive to his will ; and he is aided in 
the general administration by active and zealous 
ministers, whose so-called statesmanship appears to 
consist in artifice and intrigue. Strangely enough, 
the only representations of successful rebellion which 
are brought upon the stage in the dramas known 
to European readers, seem to refer more or less 
directly to that revolution, alread}?' noticed by 
Grreek and Hindu writers, which placed Sandrokot- 
tos or Chandragupta on the throne. Religious 
teaching, as far as asceticism or monasticism are 
concerned, is recognized, but otherwise ignored. 

Brdhman priests and Buddhist mendicants appear as 
ordinary mortals ; excepting that Brahmans are 
invested with certain hereditary claims to respect, 
whilst the Buddhist mendicant is simply regarded 
as a religious beg-gar. 

The Hindu dramas, however, present something soomiiifeoffiie 

^ ^ ^ ^ Hindiis revealed 

more tlian mere pictures of the external world, the dramas. 
They oj>en up a little of the inner life of ancient 
times. The Grreeks only gazed upon the surface ; — 
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CHAPTER VI . the streets, the bazaars, the jirocessions, the Brdh- 
mans and Sr^mans, and the administration of the 
city and camp. The inner life of the people was a 
dim unknown, even to the ambassador at the court 
of Sandroliottos. The masses moved to and fro 
before the curious foreigner like the waves of a sea, 
whose depths he could not explore, and whose storms 
and calms were alike a mystery. Again, the domestic 
life of the Hindiis, and indeed of the world at large, 
was a sealed book to the Chinese Sramans, wlio were 
sworn to celibacy, and sought only to abstract 
themselves from all humanity. But there is at 
least one Hindu drama which discloses the interior 
of the dwelling-house and family, and brings forward 
individual men and women as types of different 
grades of society and phases of character. This 
drama is known as the “ Toy-cart.” It reveals 
much of the social life of the middle and higher 
classes, whilst it expresses the conventional ideas of 
right and wrong, of virtue and vice. It also furn- 
ishes occasional glimpses of that domestic life 
which Asiatics in general are so unwilling to unveil, 
and which the Greeks had been accustomed to 
respect as the inner sanctuary which no stranger 
should seek to enter. 

World of the The curtain of the Hindii drama thus rises upon 

Hindu drama. • i « .i. i -n rrii 

a world which is unfamiliar to the European, rhe 
scenes are oriental, but they are neither Jewish 
nor Arab ; they are emphatically and essentially 
Hindu. There is nothing of the freedom of inter, 
course which exists in Europe, There are occasion- 
al glimpses of polygamous institutions which are 
foreign to European tastes ; but scenes ©f impro- 
priety or violence are never brought upon the 
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stage ; and consequently, wliilst the auditor is free cha.pter vi. 
to draw his own inference, there is nothing to be 
seen that could offend modesty, or excite undue 
horror or alarm. 

The most important of all the dramas, which The “Toy-cart." 
have hitherto been rendered available to European 
readers, is the “ Toy-cart,” already mentioned.^ 

This interesting play exhibits the greatest variety of 
scenes and characters, and moreover illustrates 
points of considerable historical interest. It con- 
tains the political element already alluded to in the 
shape of a successful rebellion. A Eaja who does 
not appear upon the stage, but who is apparently 
obnoxious to the Brdhmans, is subverted by a cow- 
herd, who obtains the throne by a popular revolu- 
tion, which seems to be the work of a single day.^ 

This incident is also valuable as a correct repre- 
sentation of the national character. To this day 
the political energy of the Hindus is occasionally 
expended in the passing passion of an hour, and 
then subsides into a cold contentment whigh may 
last for generations. The “ Toy-cart ’^'“^so con- 
tains a strange social element. The chief uiurtesan 
of the city falls in love with a virtuous Brdhman, 
named Chdrudatta, who is already married to a 
virtuous wife, by whom he is the father of a 
beloved son. The wife observes this attachment 


* The principal Sanskrit dramas hare been, translated by the late Professor 
W. H. Wilson in Ms “Theatre of the Hindhs,’’ 2 vols., Svo, London, 1835. 
The celebrated drama of Sakiintalh has been translated by Sir William Jones and 
Professor Monier Williams. 

’ The scene is laid in the city of Ujain in Malwa, and not in Patali-putra, 
which was the capital of Sandrokottos or Chandra-gupta. The point, however, 
is of small importance, excepting that it seems to associate the rebellion with 
Asoka, who, according to Buddhist tradition, was appointed gorernor of Ujain- 
See flute, page 231. 
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between her husband and the courtesan •without 
murmur or remonstrance, and, according to the 
drama, is ultimately reconciled to their union. This 
incident furnishes a curious illustration of that 
Hindu system of domestic repression, -wliich causes 
much secret pain in many families. Caste rules 
have long since prevented the possibility of such a 
marriage between a Brilhman and a Sudra, but 
otherwise the repression remains much the same. 
Sons bow to the will of fathers, and wives bow to 
the will of husbands, but tliey are like helpless 
worshippers, who carry resignation on their lips 
whilst a deep resentment is burning within. 

Chdrudatta the Brdhman may be accepted as a 
type of a large class of Hindus. He was born to 
great wealth and respectability in the city of Ujain, 
and was happily married to a loving wife ; but he 
reduced himself to poverty by a reckless prodigality. 
He was not a dissipated spendthrift, after the Euro- 
pean fashion. He was not a gambler, a wine-bibber, 
or a libertine. On the contrary, he wms virtuous 
and nof^ He had squandered his riches with a 
profuse%berality, but he had spent the money more 
for the good of others than for his own benefit. He 
had given grand entertainments to friends, acquaint- 
ances, and dependents. He had beautified the city 
of Ujain with gardens, gates, vihfiras, temples, 
wells, and fountains. In a word, he had carried the 
virtue of benevolence, the religion of Dharma, to a 
vicious excess, and thus expended the whole of his 
hereditary riches. Henceforth he could only sub- 
sist on his wife’s jewels, and on such alms and gifts 
as the people are accustomed to present to Brfih- 
mans on particular occasions as an acknowledgment 
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of tlieir sacred character. He still lived in the chapteb \t . 
family mansion, but it was stripped of all its orna- 
ments, and the sounds of music and feasting were 
no longer to be heard within. the walls. He himself 
had ceased to be the object of universal praise and 
adulation for his munificent generosity, and was 
utterly neglected by nearly all who had been 
formerly maintained by his bounty. This is the 
climax to the misery of a respectable Hindu. He 
is not disgraced by being poor, but by the loss of 
that consideration and respect which are so dear to 
orientals. Under such circumstances Charudatta 
wnuld have retired to a hermitage after the old 
Brahmanical fashion, but he could not abandon his 
wife and son, and consequently he was compelled to 
live on under daily mortifications, which seemed too 
heavy for him to bear. 

Chdrudatta was simply a Brdhman householder, 
without any claim to sanctity beyond that of caste. 

He was neither a preceptor, nor a sacrificer, nor an 
ascetic. He told Iris beads, and made occasional 
offerings to the gods, but this was nothing more than 
the daily usage of every Brdhman. He had one 
faithful friend named Maitreya, who alone remained 
to him of all his former dependents. Maitreya was 
a Brahman, but was even less Brahmanical than 
Chdrudatta. He was the trustworthy confidential 
adviser of the family ; for being a Brahman he is 
admitted to the society of the wife in the inner 
apartments, and is consulted by her as well as by 
her husband. Moreover, he acts the part of the 
wit or jester of the play. “Informer days,” he 
says, “ I was accustomed to feast at pleasure in 
Chdrudatta’s dwelling, and then take my repose in 
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the gate-M'ay ; but now I wander about from house 
to house like a tame pigeon picking up the crumbs.” 

The wicked character of the play is a dissi- 
pated prince named Samasthanaka. He was a 
man of low and vicious propensities, without a 
single redeeming quality. He was selfish, coward- 
ly, conceited, mean, unscrupulous, and offensively 
abusive. He affected some acquaintance with lit- 
erature, but invariably provoked the’ laughter of 
the audience by his absurd mistakes and mis- 
quotations. This prince was not the son of the 
Eaja of Ujain, but the brother of the queen. 
Great stress is laid on this relationship in old 
Hindti traditions.^ The prince is supposed to 
exercise a paramount influence over his sister the 
queen, who in her turn domineers over her husband 
the Eaja. The prince is generally accompanied by 
a personage known as the Vita, who seems to have 
united the characters of preceptor and parasite. 
The Vita is an obsequious companion, ever ready 
to pander to the pleasures of the prince, but refus- 
ing to become an accessary in any serious crime. 

The Eaja of Ujain is named Pdlaka, but he is 
kept entirely in the back-ground. Such silence on 
the part of a courtly dramatist seems to indicate tliat 
this particular sovereign was regarded as a tyrant. 
Had it been otherwise, the monarch would have 
been ushered upon the stage in all the pomp of 
royalty, as the bravest, wisest, and most majestic of 
Eajas. The rebellion ■ was headed by a cowherd, 
who bears the name of Aryaka. His cause seems to 
be favoured by the dramatist, but his history will be 
brought under review hereafter. 

^ See story of EioMka, History, vol. i., MahS. Bliivata, cliap. ix. 
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The heroine in the “ Toy-cart” is Yasanta-s4n4, chapter vi. 
the chief courtesan of the city of Ujain. This 
anomalous position cannot be explained by reference 
to Grreek usages or European ideas. In India almost 
every class of the community has its acknowledged 
head ; and consequently it may be accepted as a 
literal fact that Vasanta-send was nominally the 
head of the courtesans of Ujain. At the same time 
it appears from Hindu traditions that the prosperity 
of the luxurious cities of India often depended upon 
tlie attractions of the chief courtesan, who allured 
all tlie rich nobles and merchants from the surround- 
ing countries. Thus a princess of rare beauty and 
accomplishments was sometimes appointed to fill such 
an equivocal position.® But it is obvious that a young 
and attractive female could scarcely possess the years 
and experience which wmuld be necessary to exercise 
a controlling power over so difficult a class of the 
community. Accordingly in the Hindd drama the 
ideas of beauty and command are allotted to differ- 
ent individuals. Vasanta-sdna was selected on ac- 
count of her personal attractions, whilst the practical 
duties of the post were performed by her portly 
mother.. Vasantaseiiii thus appears in the seclusion 
of her own apartments, in the company of her female 
attendants, or slave-girls ; whilst the drama furnishes 
a glimpse of a palatial mansion with numerous apart- 
ments and extensive gardens, where youth might 
take pleasure in music, singing, or dancing, or lounge 
aAvay the hours in the silken swings which were 
hanging from the trees. 


° Herodotus has preserved the tradition of a case of this character in ancient 
Egypt. — Herod., II., 121. See also description of the courtesans of Narsiiiya, 
infra, chap. ix. ; and Appendix II., Euddhist Chronicles. 
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CHAPTER VI. The character of Vasanta-scna is perhaps not 
sufficiently obvious. According to the existing 
version of the drama, tlie plot simply involves the 
idea that the dissipated and despicable prince was 
in love with the chief courtesan ; wliilst the cliief 
courtesan rejected all his advances, and was in love 
with the poor but virtuous Bniliman. But this 
incident is simple to cliildishness, and utterly 
devoid of moral meaning. It is impossible to 
presume that such was the conception of Vasanta- 
sdnd, in an age when the edicts of Asoka, the re- 
ligion ofDharma, still prevailed amongst the masses. 
Possibly in an earlier form of tlio story a deeper 
meaning was involved. P'he persecution which 
Vasanta-sdnd suffered from the prince may have 
been an allegorical description of the miseries of her 
position; and her love for the. Bniliman may have 
been in like manner symbolical of her desire to 
escape from the life of luxuiy, and obtain the pro- 
tection of a pure but virtuous husband on whom 
she might bestow her suiDcrabundant wealth. It 
must, however, be admitted tliat this conjecture is 
scarcely supported by the action of the play in its 
present form. Strangely enough Vasanta-senti is 
represented as a faithful worshipper of Buddha ; and 
it has already been seen that the teachings of G6- 
tama Buddha seem to have been generally accept- 
able to ladies of her character and profession. 

iiiowents of the The iiicidcnts of the drama of the Toy-cart” can 

“Toy-cart.” ... 

now be indicated with tolerable clearness. The lirst 
act opens with a scene in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the residence of Chdrudatta. Vasanta-semi 
is being pursued by the prince and his parasitical 
tutor, the Vita. She is running away like a timid 
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deer. Her ear-rings, anklets, and bangles are chapter vi . 
jingling as slie goes ; whilst the tinkling zone round 
her slender waist is sparkling with starlike gems. 

She is as bright as the guardian goddess of the city, 
but her countenance is pale with terror. Her 
pursuers shout to her in vain. She disappears in the 
darkness in the hope of obtaining refuge in the house 
of Chdrudatta. She finds the private entrance, 
but the door is shut. At this moment out comes 
Maitreya with a servant-girl, and in runs Vasanta- 
sdnd without being seen hy any one. 

Meantime the stupid brutal prince is seeking for 
the damsel in the dark, and making the most ab- 
surd mistakes. First he seizes the Vita. Next he 
falls foul of his own servant. Then he lays hold of 
the servant-girl who has come out with Maitreya. 

Finally he abuses Maitreya and Charudatta in the 
most insulting language, and then retires. 

Vasanta-s&d now makes her appearance inside Tie casket, 
the house. She declares that her pursuers only 
wanted her jewels, and she requests permission to leave 
the casket there for safety. Accordingly Maitreya 
takes charge of the casket, whilst Charudatta escorts 
her to her own house. 

The second act takes places in Vasanta-s^na’s own Th^jieroine at 
apartments. She is talking to her maid Madanikd, 
who appears to be her confident. Madanikd had 
accompanied her mistress to the gardens of Kama- 
deva’s temple, where Yasanta-s4na had first seen 
Chdrudatta. Consequently the mistress talks to the 
maid about her love for the poor but virtuous Brah- 
man. Little incidents are here introduced to indi- 
cate her affection for Charudatta. A gambler, who 
has lost more than he can pay, takes refuge in her 
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bouse ; and when she bears that be was formerly in 
the service of Cbarudatta, she herself pays bis debt. 
Strangely enough this ruined gambler takes the 
vows of a Buddhist mendicant, and enters the order 
of Sdkya Muni. Next tlie keeper of Vasanta- 
s^nd’s elephant runs in, and relates liow the animal 
had broken his chain, and rushed tliroiigh the streets 
of Ujain ; but how he, the keeper, knocked down 
the unwieldy beast with an iron bar, and was 
rewarded by Chdrudatta with tlie gift of a scented 
garment. Vasanta-sdnd accordingly takes the gar- 
ment as a memento of tlie man she loves, and gives 
the keeper a rich jewel in return.® 

The third act reverts to the house of Chdruclatta. 
It is night, and Charudatta and Maitreya are return- 
ing from a concert. Charudatta is praising the 
beauty of the singing they have heard, wliilst Mai- 
treya is 5mwning from weariness. Tliey retire to rest 
on couches which have boon prepared for them in the 
outer apartment; and Maitreya as usual retains charge 
of the casket of Vasanta-semi. A burglar makes 
his appearance over the garden wall, and approaches 
the house. He is a dissipated Brahman, named 
Servillaka, and is in love with Madanika, the maid 
of Vasanta-sdmi. He is anxious to raise sufficient 
funds by robbery to purchase Madanika from her 
mistress, in order to make her his wife. He tries to 
cut an opening in the wall of the house, where the 
brick- work is softened by recent damp, and the fall- 


® This reference to the elephant of Vasanta-senu is somewhat curious. Arrian 
asserts that any woman in India would sacrifico her modesty if presented with an 
elephant (India, c. xvii,). This statement seems in itself to he unintelligible. 
Possibly the nomination to the post of chief courtesan was accompanied by the 
state present of an elephant, which no maiden could i'efu.sc. 
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ing fragments would make no noise. He is also CHAPTER VI . 
anxious to keep clear of any women. He finds a 
rat-hole, and widens it by extracting the bricks 
around it ; and at last works liis way into the house. 

He first opens the outer door from the inside, in order 
to provide a way of escape. He then enters the room 
where the two Brdhmans are lying, and turns his 
lainj) upon their faces to ascertain if they are really 
asleep. He then looks around, and sees nothing 
but a drum, a tabor, a lute, pipes, and a few books. 

He had supposed the householder to be a rich man, 
but finds that he is only a poet or dancer. At this 
moment Maitreya is dreaming, and cries out in a 
half-conscious state; — “Master, they are breaking 
into the house : I can see the thief : Take charge of 
the casket ! ” Tiio burglar hears the words, takes 
the casket from the unconscious liand of the 
Brahman, and at once makes off with his prize. 

Next mornin<^ the two Brahmans discover the 
tlieft. Charudatta is in agony at the loss, for he 
fears no. one will believe that the casket has 
been really stolen. The maid-servant carries the 
news to the wife of Charudatta, who is in the inner 
apartments. The poor lady is greatly alarmed lest 
her husband should lose his reputation. Her jewels 
are now nearly all exliausted, She has only one 
string of diamonds left, and she fears that Charu- 
datta will not accept it, as it was given to her before 
slie left her mother’s home. She sends for Mai- 
treya, and induces him to palm it off on Clidrudatla, 
as a gift which lie had liimself received in alms. 

The ruse is successful. Charudatta accepts the dia- 
monds, thougli with great reluctance ; and he directs 
Maitreya to carry them to Vasanta-sena, with the 
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CHAPTER VI. strange apology tliat lie liad heedlessly lost the cas- 
ket at play, and requested her to accept the diamonds 
in its stead. 

houst^of tile The fourth act takes place in tlie house of Va- 
herome. saiita-seua. This lady is now talking with her maid 

Madanikci, respecting a portrait which she has pro- 
cured of Chdrudatta. At this juncture she receives 
a message from her mother, that tlie prince has sent 
a chariot for her with a number of costly presents ; 
but she declines his ofiers with every expression of 


Restoration of 
tha casket. 


disgust. 

The next visitor is Servillaka, the dissipated 
Brdliman and burglar. His first object is to see 
Madanikd alone ; and this he accordingly accom- 
plishes, although Vasanta-s4n4 overhears the whole 
of the conversation. He inquires about the cost of 
her manumission, confesses that he has stolen the 
jewels, and requests her to take the casket to her 
mistress, and ascertain if it will suffice to purchase 
her freedom. Madanikd uoav discovers that he lias 
stolen the very casket that Vasanta-semi had loft 
with Chdrudatta. She is horrified at the idea of 
her lover liaving committed robbery, but becomes 
half reconciled at knowing it was undertaken for 
her sake. At last she persuades Servillaka to appear 


before her mistress in the character of a messenger 
from Clidrudatta, and to return the jewels in his 
name on the plea that his house is insecure. As 
Vasanta-send has heard all that passed, she is pre- 
pared how to act. Accordingly when Servillaka 
presents himself, she takes the casket, and makes 
him a present of Madanikd. Tlie enfranchised 
maiden is placed in a covered carriage drawn by 
oxen, and taken away by Servillaka to be his wife. 
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At this moment a loud proclamation is heard in the chapter vi . 
streets. A seer has prophesied that a cowherd, 
named Aryaka, will ascend the throne; and the 
Raja of Ujain has prevented disturbances by placing 
Aryaka in prison. Servillaka is a warm friend of 
Aryaka. He accordingly sends away his bride to 
the care of the chief of the city musicians, and 
hastens off to effect, if possible, the release of 
Aryaka. 

The plot now begins to be tedious, although it 
is perfectly adapted to Hindu tastes. Maitreya 
arrives at the house of Vasanta-send, and delivers 
his message, and apologizes for the loss of the casket 
at play, and makes over the diamonds.'^ The lady, 
being already in possession of the casket, knows 
that the gambling story is a falsehood, and. accord- 
ingly accepts the diamonds with a smile. She then 
promises to visit Chdrudatta in the ev'ening, and 
Maitreya departs with this message in high dis- 
pleasure. 

The fifth act reverts to the house of Charudatta. 

Maitreya enters, and vents his spleen against 
Vasanta-scimi. She had pounced upon the dia- 
monds without the slightest compunction, and had 


’’ As Maitreya approaclies the lionsc he is supposed to express the iit. ost 
admiration, and dilates upon its maguificcnce rvitli apparent e.xaggeration. L, is 
said to have consisted of eight conrts or quadrangdes. The entrance was adorned 
with flags and garlands. The fir.st quadrangde wms surrounded by white palaces, 
having upper apartments with windows looking in, the streets below. The second 
court was occupied with stables for oxen and horses. The third was surrounded 
with seat,s, and formed a place of resort for all the young men of Ujain. The 
fourth was gay with singing and dancing girls, whilst other damsels were reading 
plays and poems. The liftli court was the kitchen, sending forth delicious odours. 
The sixth court was filled with working jewellers, whilst damsels and their gallants 
were talking, laughing, and drinking wine. The seventh court was an aviary. In 
the eiglitli. court the mother and brother of A’asanta-senii were sitting. The 
interview between Maitreya aud Vasauta-senh took place in the garden. 
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not deigned to offer liiin any rcfrcsliment.^ More- 
over, her attendant damsels liad been mightily 
amused, and seemed to have been laughing at him. 
Presently Vasanta-senfi is announced. She enters 
splendidly dressed, and throws flowers at Clnlru- 
datta, and rallies him upon his gambling. Slie 
then produces the stolen casket. Vasanta-send and 
Chdrudatta now understand oacli other. The rain 
descends in torrents, and Vasanta-send remains all 
night in the inner apartments. 

The sixth act opens wnth some commotion. 
Vasanta-s^nd awakes in tlic house of her lover, and 
is told that Chdrudatta has gone away to a public 
garden, and left a covered bullock-carriage for her 
to follow him. She is naturally afraid that she has 
caused some vexation in the family. Slio tries to 
soften matters by sending the string of diamonds 
to the wife of Chdrudatta, witli tlie message that she 
is the handmaid of Chdrudatta, and has consequently 
become her slave. The injured matron refuses to 
accept the gift, and declares that she values no 
ornament except her husband. Vasanta-s6nd falls 
back upon the little son of Charudatta. Tlie lad is 
crying over his toy-cart, because it is made of 
pottery, whereas he wants one of gold. Slie fills 
his cart with jewels, and tells him to buy a golden 
cart. She then leaves the house in the bullock- 
carriage. The Avife of Clidrudatta is evidently 
aware of her husband’s amour, and that he will 
spend the day with her rival in the pleasure- 
garden without the city. But she gives vent to no 


® TMs complaint seems to indicate a period when Brfihmans AYOuld take 
food from the hands of a Sudra. This was the case in the time of Ale-xaiidcr the 
Great. See ante, page 169. 
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expression of her feelings. She merely takes the chapter yi. 
jewels out of the toy-cart, and requests Maitreya to 
return tliera to VaKsanta-sdnd. This incident is in- 
vested with a tragical interest in the after-part of 
the play. 

It now transpires that Vasanta-s^nd has g’one Tataumsuke of 
away in the wrong vehicle. Instead of entering the 
carriage of Chdrudatta whom slie loved, she had 
entered tliat of the prince whom she detested. The 
cause of this mistake easily appears upon the stage. 

She had spent some time in dressing, and Chtiru- 
datta’s coachman had taken advantage of the delay 
to drive away from the door to procure some 
cushions. Meantime the prince walks to his own 
garden, and directs his boy to follow him with the 
bullock-carriage, in order to bring him back to the 
city when the day is hot. The street, however, is 
choked with carts, and the boy halts at the door 
of Chdrudatta’s liouse in order to drive them away. 
Vasanta-sc^iici comes out of the house, sees the 
prince’s carriage all ready, and enters it without 
hesitation, and is driven off to the garden with the 
full expectation of seeing no one but Charudatta. 

Another mistake occurs as regards Chdrudatta’s Escape of Arya- 

^ ka tlie rebel. 

carriage. Plis coachman returns to the door of 
the liouse, and patiently awaits the coming of the 
lady. Meantime Aryaka, the cowherd, had escaped 
from prison, and is looking for a place of refuge. 

Seeing tlie carriage, he at once enters it, and is 
driven away to the garden where Charudatta is ex- 
pecting the lady. The coachman hears the clank of 
his fetters, but thinks it is the jingling of Vasanta- 
siind’s anklets. Aryaka, however, has a very narrow 
escape. ' The city nolice are looking out for him in 
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ciiAPTE n VI. all directions. Two captains of the guard stop the 
carriage, and the coachman explains that he is 
driving Vasanta-sdiia to Charudatta. Fortunately 
the two captains quarrel. One wishes to let the 
carriage pass without examination, the other insists 
upon inspecting it. The first captain looks in, sees 
Aryaka, takes compassion on the fugitive, and bids 
the coachman drive on. The second captain insists 
upon his right to inspect the carriage likewise, but 
is thrown down and kicked by his comrade, and 
finally makes off to lay his complaint before tlie 
authorities. 

Tiie pleasure- The Seventh act takes place in the pleasure- 
garden, where Chdrudatta is awaiting the arrival of 
his beloved Vasanta-si^nd. He is wondering at the 
delay when the carriage arrives with Aryaka. The 
cowherd throws himself upon tlie protection of the 
Brahman, and is assured of safety. Cluirudatta 
Orders his fetters to be. removed, and sends him 
away in the carriage. 

The prince ap cl The eightli uct opciis in thc sume gulden, but in 

murder. tlio plucG whcie tlio pi'iiice, acconpianied by the 
obsequious Vita, is waiting for tlie arrival of Ins 
own carriage to carry him back to the city. He is 
extremely angry at the delay, for he is ravenous for 
breakfast, and the sun is too hot for him to walk to 
his palace in the city. At this moment a Buddhist 
mendicant makes his appearance, and begins to 
wash his yellow robes in a pond. He is the man 
who had been originally a servant of Chdrudatta ; 
then a ruined gambler saved by the bounty of 
Vasanta-seiid, and now a mendicant who had taken 
the monastic vows. The dissipated prince ajipears 
to have a spite against Srdmans as well as Brdli- 
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mans. He liad grievously insulted Maitreya and chapter vi. 
Cliarudatta in the first act of the drama, and he now 
began to abuse the Sr^man for washing his gar- 
ments in the pond. He stupidly asks why he had 
not been a Sraman from his birth, and beats him and 
threatens to slit his nose. The holy man makes no 
reply, but simply calls out, Glory to Buddha!” 

At last he is permitted to go. At this moment the 
prince’s carriage comes up with the unconscious 
Vasanta-s(5nfi. The boy who drives suddenly pro- 
fesses to be in a great terror. He has seen the lady 
in his carriage, and declares she must be a demon. 

The Vita looks in, and the whole matter is ex- 
plained. Vasanta-sdn4 discovers that she has com- 
mitted a fatal error in entering the carriage of her 
persecutor. She implores the protection of the Vita, 
but he is powerless to defend her. Meantime the 
prince is in a state of foolish exultation. He tries to 
propitiate Vasanta-sdnd, but she shrinks from him 
with abhorrence. He orders his boy to go outside 
the garden and wait for him there. He induces the 
Vita to retire on the plea, that in his absence the 
courtesan will cease to be coy. Again he urges his 
suit, again he is spurned. He now falls into an un- 
controllable fury, and throws the lady down and 
strangles her.*’ The Vita returns and is horrified at 
the idea that a young and innocent woman has been 
basely murdered. Indeed, the murder of a woman 

S’ In tlio original drama, -which is extremely tedious, the prince is said to have 
called upon the Vita to murder Vasanta-seuS.. The Vita is horrified at the pro- 
posal. In vain the prince declares that no one would witness the act ; the Vita 
replies, “ All nature would behold the crime ; — the genii of the grove, the sun, the 
moon, the winds, the vault of heaven, the firm-set earth, the mighty Yama who 
judged the dead, and the conscious soul.” The passage is significant as showing 
how the law of merits and demerits was brought into conformity with the old 
nature -worship of the Vedic hymns. 
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is one of tlie most heinous crimes in the Iliiidii code, 
and belongs to tlie same categ-ory as the murder of 
a Brahman. But the Vita is in a Kstill greater agony 
of terror when the false-hearted prince turns upon 
him, and cliarges him with having committed the 
atrocity. He sees at once that his own life is in 
imminent danger, whilst lie will be universally 
execrated as the vilest of mankind. According!}'' he 
hastily leaves the garden to take a part in tlie re- 
bellion of Aryaka. 

At this crisis the driver returns to the garden. 
He is only a boy, and the slave of his master, but 
he does not hesitate to denounce the horrible deed 
which the prince has perpetrated. Tlie prince tries 
to conciliate him with presents, but tlie boy refuses 
to accept them. The prince then directs him to 
drive the carriage back to the palace. 

But Vasanta-sfmi is not dead. Had she been 
really murdered tlie deed would not have been per- 
formed upon tlie stage. Tlie Biiddliist mendicant 
returns to the garden, and discovers that bis bene- 
factress is lying on tlie grass in a deep stupor. He 
brings water which recovers her, and being pre- 
vented by his vows from rendering any further 
assistance to a woman, he directs lier to a Buddhist 
convent which is near at hand, wliere she will find 
a holy sister to minister to her needs. 

Meantime the prince has hatclied a plot for con- 
cealing his crime, and for bringing the guilt home 
to his detested rival, the virtuous Brahman Cliaru- 
datta. He places his slave-boy in fetters, and con- 
fines him in the upper apartments of his palace. Ho 
then proceeds to the public court of justice, to enter 
a charge of murder against Chdrudatta. 
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The iiintli act takes place in the court of justice, chapter vi 
which is held in the public hall of the city. This of 
court appears to be a Hindu institution. The 

Judge is a Brahman. He is assisted by the Provost, 
or head of the merchants ; and by a Recorder, or 
scribe, who writes down all the charges and the evid- 
ence. The duty of the court is confined to the invest- 
igation of facts. It is supposed to ascertain whether 
the party accused is guilty or not guilty ; and then 
to refer the proceedings to the Raja, who alone pro- 
nounces sentence. In the course of the trial it will 
be seen that the Judge is inclined to assert the 
authority and independence of his court, but that he 
is unwilling to offend the prince, who is supposed to 
exercise indirectly a paramount influence over the 
Raja. It will also be seen that he is inclined to 
favour Charudatta the Brahman; partly, perhaps, 
from caste sympathies, and partly because the 
character of the prince is well known to he despic- 
able, whilst that of Charudatta stands high in public 
estimation. 

The case proceeds in regular form. The prince 
announces that he has a plaint to enter. The 
Judge proposes to postpone the cause because other 
business is pressing ; but the prince appeals to 
his relationship to the Raja, and the Judge deems 
it expedient to begin the investigation. The 
prince then states that Vasanta-sena has been 
strangled in the garden on account of her jewels ; 
he infers these circumstances from having seen the 
dead body in the garden with the neck much swollen, 
and the dress divested of its ornaments. The 
mother of Vasanta-senh is then summoned by the 
court. She is ignorant of what has befallen her 
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daughter, and answers tlie questions of tlie court 
precisely as might have been expected from a 
woman of her profession. Slie readily admits that 
her daughter went to the house of a friend, but 
hesitates to name the friend. The court, however, 
insists, and the woman at length names Charudatta, 
tlie son of Sagaradatta, and grandson of the Provost 
Vinayadatta. The prince then charges Charudatta 
with having committed the murder. Tlie Provost 
on the bench declares that it is impossible for 
Charudatta to be a criminal. The Judge, however, 
directs the Recorder to write down the evidence and 
the charge, and despatches a polite summons to Chsi- 
rudatta to attend the court. After some delay Chd- 
rudatta appears. Tie is unconscious of what has 
happened, and is anxious to conceal his acquaintance 
with a courtesan. At length on being pressed he 
admits that the lady is his friend, but adds that he 
does not habitually seek such society. He, how- 
ever, does not know what has become of Vasanta- 
s^nd ; she liad paid him a visit, and gone away, as 
he supposed, to her own dwelling. On this admis- 
sion the prince repeats the charge of murder against 
Charudatta. The Judge refuses to believe that a 
man, who had exhausted his fortune in beautifying 
the city, could have murdered a woman for the 
sake of plunder. But the prince sharply rebukes 
him by declaring that the duty of a Judge is to try 
the cause and not to defend the criminal. 

Another link is now added to the chain of cir- 
cumstantial evidence against Chdrudatta. The 
captain of the guard, who had been prevented from 
inspecting the carriage of Charudatta, appears to 
complain of the treatment he had received from his 
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comrade. He mentions the quarrel about the chaptbb, vi. 
carriage. He says that the coacliman was driving 
Vasanta-sbna to the garden to meet Chdmdatta. 

Tlie Judge here postpones further inquiry into his 
complaint, and despatches him to the garden, to 
ascertain if the body of the lady is still there. 

After a certain interval the captain returns with the 
information that he has found female hair, and 
traced the marks of female hands and feet, but that 
the body has disappeared. 

The case against Charudatta is now very strong ; convMon^of 
but another incident seems to place his guilt beyond 
a doubt. It will be remembered that his wife had 
commissioned Maitreya to carry back to Vasanta- 
s^nd the jewels which the courtesan had left in the 
child’s toy-coat. Maitreya accordingly takes the 
jewels in his girdle, and sets out for the house of 
Vasanta-s^nd, but on his way he wanders into the 
public hall. Here he listens to the horrible accusa- 
tion which the prince has brought against his friend. 

In his wrath he assails the prince, and during the 
struggle the jewels drop from his girdle. In a 
moment they are recognized as the jewels of 
Vasanta-send. This points to the conclusion that 
Vasanta-s6na has been murdered for the sake of her 
jewels. The accumulation of evidence leads to the 
conviction of the accused. The Judge reports to 
the Raja that Chdrudatta has been found guilty of 
the robbery and murder. At the same time he 
reminds the Raja that the condemned man is a 
Brahman, and that consequently he cannot be 
executed, nor his property confiscated, but that he 
may be banished from the realm. Raja Pdlaka, 
howmver, is not inclined to show favour to the 
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Bralimans. He orders that Clidruclatta should bo 
put to death by impalement ; and l|e issues special 
instructions that the condemned man should be led 
to the place of execution with the stolen jewels 
hanging round his neck, whilst his crime is pro- 
claimed by beat of drum. 

The tenth and last act takes place on tlic road to 
tlie place of execution, whicli is situated in the 
burning-place without the city. Charudatta ap- 
pears decorated wdth garlands, like a victim being- 
led to the sacrifice. On his shoulder he carries the 
stake. He is attended by two executioners, who 
belong to the lowest class of outcastes. They 
are named Cluinddlas, and their very touch is a 
horrible pollution. The women of Ujain are weep- 
ing all around, as Charudatta takes farewell of 
his little son. The sad procession moves on whilst 
one of the Clidnddlas proclaims the crime and the 
sentence by beat of drum. Presently the procession 
passes the palace, where the black-hearted prince is 
gloating over the sufferings of the innocent Brahman. 
But in a room on the upper story is the lad who had 
driven Vasanta-sdnd to the presence of tlie prince, 
and who knows that she had been strangled by his 
wicked master. The boy shouts aloud that the 
prince is the murderer, but no one heeds him. 
Suddenly he breaks his chain, and leaps from the 
balcony, crying out that Chdrudatta is innocent. 
The Chandalas stop to listen to the lad. The 
crowd eagerly believe his evidence, and cry out 
that the prince is the murderer. The prince sees 
that his life is in peril, and rushes from the palace 
into the street. He declares that the boy is bringing 
a false charge because he had been punished for 
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tlieft ; and lie reminds the mob that the hoy cannot chapter -vt. 
be believed because he is a slave. This indeed 
proves to be the law ; the evidence of a slave cannot 
be received. The mob is excited, but does nothing ; 
and the Cbdnddlas with their prisoner move slow- 
ly and reluctantly along, followed by the prince, 
who thirsts more than ever for the death of his 
victim. 

The last station is reached ; the drum is beaten, The rescue, 
and the proclamation is made for the last time. 

The pathos has reached its climax, for an innocent 
Brdhman is preparing for a death of excruciating 
agony. At this moment the beautiful Vasanta-sdnd, 
the pride and glory of the whole city, suddenly 
rushes through the crowd, and throws herself into 
the arms of Charudatta. A scene of overwrought 
excitement follows, which must be left to the im- 
agination. Some of the crowd run off to carry the 
news to the Raja. The Chdnddlas arrest the prince 
as a perjurer and would-be murderer. But the pub- 
lic agitation is raised to a still higher pitch by loud 
shouts in the distance : — “ Victory to Aryaka I The 
Raja is slain, and Aryaka ascends the throne of 
P^laka.” The cowardly prince is quaking with ter- 
ror, and throws himself at the feet of Chdrudatta 
shrieking for mercy. The mob shout for his imme- 
diate execution. Chdrudatta, however, interposes, 
and the villain is suffered to wander forth as a 
vagabond wherever he will. 

The last scene must be indicated, if only to ex- The last scene. 

hibit the vast gulf which separates the European from 

the Hindi!. The wretched wife of Chdrudatta is 

discovered on the eve of committing herself to the 

funeral pile, in order that she may accompany her 

20 
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murdered lord to another world. The husband 
saves his wife, and takes her to his embrace ; 
and here according to all European ideas of 
propriety the curtain ouglit to fall. Certainly no 
European j)oet or dramatist would imagine that at 
such a solemn moment of re-union a courtesan could 
app>ear between the married pair. But Vasanta-send 
is present, radiant with charms. The Hindu wife 
beholds her, and knows that her husband loves the 
courtesan. Shakespeare himself would have been 
unable to reconcile his audience to the scene. Yet 
the wife approaches the courtesan, with the crushed 
spirit of a Hindu woman, and says : — “ Welcome, 
happy sister I ” The veil is thrown over Vasanta- 
send. Henceforth she ceases to be a courtesan, and 
is secluded for the remainder of her days in the inner 
apartments of Chdrudatta. 

Aryaka the cowherd tlius ascends the tlirone of 
Ujain, and distributes his rewards. Tlio Buddliist 
mendicant is made chief of all tlic viharas in 
Ujain. The slave-boy of tlie prince obtains his 
freedom. The two Chdnddlas are appointed heads 
of their tribe. Lastly tlie captain, who connived at 
the escape of Aryaka, is raised to the post of Kotwal 
or chief over all the police of the city. 

It would be vain to attempt to judge the fore- 
going drama by a European standard. The main 
interest of an ordinary plot is altogether wanting, 
namely, the passion wliicli dra\YS together a youth 
and maiden, and terminates in a happy marriage, 
or tragical denouement. The chief interest in the 
play turns upon the accumulation of circumstantial 
evidence against Chdrudatta, and the sudden dis- 
covery of his innocence on the eve of his execution. 
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But in .Qj-der to realize tlie scenes in all their oriental chapter \l 
colourAljo-, the hot rays of an Indian sun must be 
seen in th^ streets and gardens, and the lassitude of 
Ii^^ian life must be taken into consideration. The 
dlaract^'rs must also appear in Hindu costume, and 
SbrxQtinded by Hindu belongings. Cliarudatta and 
^^aitreya, the Judges on the bench, and all the 
•officers of the court, are not Europeans of fair com- 
plexion, but brown Asiatics arrayed in white silk 

cotton ; or perhaps bare to the waist, with a 
^^bndescript petticoat below. The Brahman bur- 
8^ ar who creeps through the house-wall is probably 
^^hked, excepting that a cloth is round his loins, 

^^hd his whole body is smeared with oil. The wife 

Cliarudatta is most likely a faded matron in 
cudoured muslin ; whilst the courtesan is a slender- 
waisted damsel of golden complexion, radiant in 
silks and jewels. The want of moral perception 
which pervades the drama is still one of the defects 
in the national character. Falsehood is passed over 
with a smile. The robbery of the casket is almost a 
joke ; although some horror of the theft is expressed 
in strained and artificial language. Tlie visits to 
the gardens in the cool air of early morning is one 
of the conditions of Indian life ; whilst the stupid 
carelessness of the two coachmen, in driving off 
without knowing who is inside their respective 
carriages, will be familiar to the exjierience of most 
European residents in India. 

The historical element of the play is of compara- Historical eie- 

. nient iii the 

tively small importance. Ujain is famous in tradi- 
tion, but nothing is knowm of its real annals. Asoka 
is said to have been appointed to the government of 
Ujain in his early youth, but the statement only 
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rests on the dubioui^ autliority of tlio Buddhi.-'^ cliiO' 
nicies.’-' The reb.cVlion wliicli places Aryaka ’Oj'OH 
throne seems to bo altogether wanting ii politi<‘‘B 
meaning. It is one of those scnii-roligious 
which are not unfroquent in India, and wItcIi al® 
sometimes folloiYcd b}' 'dangerous disturlianceS-r- 
originated in the foolish ])rophccy of some hov 
man, vidncli proved to bo disastroun becaiw“ it 
implicitly believed. To this day the })eoplo 
India, or rather of some parts of India, aro subjei^^ 
to strange panics, wdiich seem to drive them to a riP" 
volt ; but if the rising is prornidl}' cliocked it rapid^J 
subsides into a dead culm. In the present case tT® 
cowherd who bad been promised the kingdom ws^^ 
placed in confinement, hut ho eliected his escapo ail^^ 
wms joined by all the malcontents of the city, lltofi?!’^' 
the day is out the Raja is slain, and Arj'aka ascjcnds 
the throne, and then the play is over. 


Tlic liistorical drama next in iinportanc ■ 1'*' 
“ Toy-cart” is the one known as the “ Signet < ’ 
Ministcr.” It not oidv reiirosonts a similar iiol 2ttl 
revolution, but it refers by name to tlie overt 
and death of the Raja of Ratali-piitra, named A; 5 
and to the reign of Cliaiidragupta, the Sandrol 
of the Greeks, who succeeded Ahinda on the thr 
There is, hoAvcver, an artificial air of un]/‘^‘'^^^^y 
about the drama, and an absence of that varf^‘^ Bfo 
which characterizes the “ Toy-cart.” Onlly 
woman appears on the stage throughout the 


See ante, pago 231, note. 

In the Buddlnst chronicles Chaiulragupta is described ns a of 

princely origin ; luid this account perhaps is only another version of 
Arjaka. Sec Appendix II., Buddhist chronicle, s. 
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and she is there only for a few moments whilst ner chapter vi. 
husband is being led to execution, from which, like 
Chdrudatta, he is ultimately saved. The plot is 
notliing more than a series of bewildering intrigues 
between the two ministers of two rival Eajas ; and the 
drama is thus mainly valuable as illustrating the ideas 
of statesmansliip wdiich are entertained by orientals. 

It will therefore suffice to indicate the bai’e outline, 
without descending to tedious and perplexing details. 

It appears that a dynasty of Rajas, known as the 
Nandas, reigned over the ancient empire of Magadha, 
of which the city of Patali-putra is the capiteil. The 
last of the Nanda Rajas seems to have been offended 
by a Brdhman named Chtinakya, and finally turned 
liim ignominioiisly out of the palace. In return the 
Bnlhman pronounced a curse against the Raja. The 
Brahman then formed a plan for overthrowing the 
Nanda Raja, and placing an obscure member of the 
fam , named Chandragupta, on the throne of 
Mag dha. With this object he secured the services 
of I powerful Raja of the mountain tribes, named 
Ihir [ika, by the promise of half the empire ; and 
narched a large irregular army against Patali- 
l> D and took possession of the capital. 

it soon appears that the contest was not so much 
between Chandragupta and Nanda, as between their 
respective ministers. Rakshasa is the hereditary 
minister of Nanda, and Chanakya the Brahman is 
th© minister of Chandragupta. Rakshasa main- 
tained an obstinate resistance, but chiefly tried to 
destroy Chandragupta by assassination. Such, 
however, was the consummate skill of Chanakya 
that he not only warded off every blow, but directed 
it against some individual whose interests were 
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opposed to tliosG of Cliandragiipta. Thus whilst 
Rakshasa incurred the odium, Chandragupta reaped 
the advantage of every murder. Rakshaaa employed 
a woman to give poison to Chandragupta, but she 
gave it to Parvatika, and thus removed an incon- 
venient claimant to half the empire. Rakshasa again 
employed an architect to let an archway fall on 
Chandragupta ; the archway fell, but it crushed a 
son of Pdrvatika who had inherited his father’s 
claim. 

At the opening of the drama. Raja Nanda has 
been slain, and Rdkshasa has escaped from tlie 
capital. The wife and children of Rakshasa still 
remain in the city under the charge of a wealtliy 
jeweller, named Chandana Das, who proves through- 
out a faithful friend of the minister, Rdkshasa is 
joined by a surviving son of Pdrvatika, named 
Malayaketu, to whom he has promised the whole of 
the empire. Five great Rajas have also marched 
armies to his assistance, and even tlie chieftahis of 
Chandragupta have deserted their master to suppOI't 
tlie cause of the allies. 

The game was now one of plot against pl’ot be- 
tween Chdnakya and Rdkshasa, assisted by '^leir 
respective spies, who play a variety of extraordinary 
characters. One is a snake-charmer. Another is a 
kind of religious showman, who wanders about Wfith 
pictures of Yama, and sings barbarous hymns in his 
praise. A third is a Buddhist mendicant ; whilst a 
fourth is a wandering minstrel. Chanakya discovers 
that Chandana Das is protecting the wife and family 
of Rakshasa, and demands their surrender. Chan- 
dana D4s refuses to point out their hiding-place, 
and accordingly Chdnakya imprisons him, and 
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tlireatens to impale him in the hope that Rdkshasa chapter yi. 
will come forward and save his friend. Clnhiakya 
pretend's to quarrel with Chandragupta, in the hope 
that Rakshasa may be thereby drawn to the capi- 
tal. Rdkshasaj on his part, sends a minstrel to sing 
verses in the hearing of Chandragupta, wliich will 
warn him of the ambitious designs of his minister. 

Rdkshasa hears that the quarrel has reached such a 
pitch, that Clninakya has delivered up the dagger of 
office. He accordingly proposes to the confederate 
Rajas tiiat they should immediately march upon the 
capital. But meantime Clninakya has succeeded in 
implanting a spirit of mutual suspicion amongst the 
allies. The chieftains who had nominally deserted 
Chandragupta were carrying out the designs of 
Clninakya. Malayaketu is induced to believe that 
Rilkshasa was tlie real murderer of his father. Forged 
letters are found upon a spy, which bear the seal of 
Rdkshasa, and are addressed to Chandragupta. 

They report that the five great Rajas are prepared 
to join the cause of Chandragupta, and that Rak- 
shasa will follow their example provided that 
Chdnakya is banished from the realm. 

' When Rclkdiasa proposed to march on the capital, 
Malayaketu asks to see the order of march. The 
mountain prince then discovers that his own troops 
are to be surrounded by the armies of the five allies, 
and naturally infers that Rdkshasa has made his ar- 
rangement with the view of taking him prisoner, and 
carrying him to Chandragupta. He arrests the five 
treacherous Rajas, and puts them to death at once. 

He denounces Rakshasa as the murderer of his 
father. He then marches on to Patali-putra, but 
on his way he is seized by the chiefs of Chandra- 
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gupta, and carried prisoner to tlic capital, wliero 
the whole army falls into the hands of Chiinakya. 
Meantime Edksliasa hastens to Patali-putra, and is 
just in time to prevent the execution of his friend 
by surrendering himself to Chandragupta. 

The strangest part of the drama is that all the 
bewildering plots of Cluinakya liave but one simple 
object in view. He is supposed to be so deeply im- 
pressed with the loyalty of Rdkshasa towards the de- 
ceased dynasty, that he is anxious that BakKshasa 
should become the hereditary minister of Chandra- 
gupta, whilst he himself retires from tlie post. It 
must seem to a European that such an object might 
easily have been effected by negotiation; but 
amongst orientals such an attempt would have been 
regarded as an artifice, and Rdkshasa would have sus- 
pected that the only object in making the offer was 
to obtain possession of his person. At the conclusion 
of the play Riikshasa is informed that unless lie 
accepts the dagger of office, the life of Cliandana 
Dds cannot be saved. Accordingly ho takes the 
dagger and obtains the release of Malayaketu, whilst 
Chdnakya the Brahman retires from the scene. 

It is unnecessary to criticize the plot of such a 
play. The only redeeming incident throughout is 
the faithfulness of Chandana Das to his former 
patron, the hereditary minister. The drama is 
valuable as an illustration of the more prominent 
defects in the Hindd character ; but as a picture 
of life and manners it is comparatively worthless. 
It should, however, be added that these defects are 
chiefly to be found in courts and cities, and tliat 
they ought not to be charged against the masses of 
the Hindu population. 
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A far more pleasing drama, altliougli less liis- chapter vl 
torical, is that of ‘^Sakuntald, or the Lost Ring.”^^ 

This drama furnishes a pretty picture of ancient 
India, and is far more natural and emotional than 
the “ Signet of the Minister,” but there is no 
diversity or depth of character. The simplicity of 
ancient times is reproduced by tlio imagination of 
the poet in a Brahmanical form, but there is more 
sentiment than passion, and indeed the play is more 
of an idyl than a drama. 

The first act opens in the forest with a hunt- Hmiting scene, 
ing scene, which is borrowed from the heroic age. 

Raja Dushyanta stands in his chariot with bow 
and arrows in his hand, whilst his charioteer is 
driving through the jungle in chase of an antelope. 

The Raja fixes an arrow to his string, and is about 
to draw, when some Brdhmans rush from .a neigh- 
bouring hermitage and entreat him not to kill the 
deer. He returns the arrow to his quiver, and re- 
ceives the blessing of the Brahmans. He learns 
that Kanwa, the holy sage who is head of the 
hermitage, is absent on a religious pilgrimage ; but 
he is told that Sakuntald, the daughter of the sage, 
has been commissioned to entertain all visitors. 
Accordingly, Eft tlie request of the Brdlimans, he 
aliglits from his chariot and proceeds towards the 
hermitage. 

According to Greek travellers the Brahmans 


The drama of Siilci'nitala, is perhaps hetter known to European readers than 
any other Sanskrit composition. It was composed hy the poet Khliilasa, and to 
this day is held hy the llindus in the highest estimation. It was translated into 
English in tho last century by Sir William Jones, and elicited the unbounded 
praise of Goethe, Schlegcl, and Ilumhoklt. It has more recently been translated 
into graceful verse and prose hy Professor Monier Williams, and adorned with 
charming illustrations drawn from real life and scenery in India. 
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dwelt in groves in the neighboiuliood of cities, 
where they led lives of abstinence and celibacy, an d 
disdained the use of clothing. The scene in the 
play accords with the Greek descriptions, excepting 
that there is no nakedness. Again, tlic Greek travel- 
lers mention the presence of women in Bnihman 
hermitages, but state that they led lives of piety 
and celibacy like the hermits. It Avill be soon that 
Sakuntahi, with two companions of her own ago, 
live after a somewliat different fashion ; but all three, 
and indeed all the women of the hermitage, are 
under the religious charge of a holy matron, or lady 
superior, named Gautami. 

The Raja enters the hermitage, and sees Sakuri- 
tala and her two companions in the distance, carry- 
ing water-pots to water the shrubs. She is every- 
thing that is lovely in a Hindu woman ; fair and 
graceful, full-bosomed, and slender-waistcd. Tlio 
Raja conceals himself beliind a tree to ovcrlioar 
their conversation, but he is rapidly becoming 
enamoured. Tlie damsels are talking gail}'. Ilicy 
see a jasmine creeper clinging to a mango tree, like 
a young bride clinging to her husband. Sakiintala 
is rallied with looking at the jasmine, as if she too 
wanted a bridegroom. She replies that the thouglit 
exists only in the mind of the speaker. 

The Raja now advances. He represents himself 
as the royal officer appointed to see that the Brdh- 
mans of the hermitage are not hindered in the per- 
formance of their sacrificial rites. He inquires after 
Sakfintahl, and is told by her companions that she 
is only an adopted daughter of Kanwa ; that she is 
the offspring of an amour between a Ksliatriya and 
a celestial nymph, that she had been abandoned in 
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infancy, and brought up in the hermitage. He also chapter vr. 
learns that although Sakiintald performs religious 
rites, she is bound by no vows, and that in due 
course Kanwa will give her to a husband. Sakun- 
tahi pretends to be angry at these disclosures, and 
proposes to lay a complaint before Gautamf ; but 
she is evidently unwilling to leave the handsome 
stranger. A little by-play occurs, sufficient to in- 
dicate to the audience that Sakdntald and the Haja 
have fallen in love with each other. Meantime the 
quiet of the hermitage is disturbed by the royal 
retinue ; and the Raja goes out to direct his attend- 
ants to encamp in the neighbourhood. 

The second act opens in a plain on the skirt of the The Brahman 

^ ■*- jestei*, 

jungle. A Brdhman enters, named Mathavya, who 
is even more of a jester than Maitreya. He has ac- 
companied the Raja in his hunting expedition, and is 
full of serio-comic complaints. He is tired out with 
Avandering from jungle to jungle, doing nothing 'but 
hunt deer, boars, and tigers. He has had nothing to 
drink but bad water, and- nothing to eat but roast 
game. At night he is too weary to sleep ,* and 
should he at last fall into a slumber, he is awakened 
at early dawn by the din of .beaters and huntsmen. 

Meantime the Raja has fallen in love with a herniit’s 
daughter, and sIioavs no signs of leaving the jungle 
and returning to his capital. 

Raia Dushvanta now enters, followed by a The iiaja ami 

r, 1 I’ 1 • 1 I Ai'uazous. 

retinue of Yavana women, after the fashion described, 
by the Greeks, with bows in their hands, and wear- 
ing garlands of wild flowers. He is entreated by 
Mdthavya to cease from hunting for a day, and 
he gladly complies. He orders the beaters to be 
recalled, and prohibits any noise or disturbance in 
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the neighbourhood of the hermitage. Finally ho 
dismisses the women, and talks to Mdtliavya respect- 
ing Sakiintahi. Two liermits noAV appear to ask Ills 
protection against certain demons, wlio are obstruct- 
ing their sacrificial rites. The Raja orders Ins 
chariot, but at tliis moment he receives a sum- 
mons from his motlier to return to his capital. Ho 
directs Matliavya to go in his stead. He rcincinhcrs, 
Iiowever, that the queens in his palace would bo 
inquisitive respecting his proceedings, and assures 
the Brdhman that he had only jested in speaking of 
his love for Sakuntahi 

The third act opens in a grove. Raja Dushyanta 
has compelled the demons to retreat, and is' now 
pondering over his love for Sakiintahi. He sees her 
in a fainting state, attended by her two companions ; 
and ho hears her confess to tlie other girls that slio 
is in love with liimself. An explanation ensues, in 
which Sakiintala is considerably assisted by the two 
damsels. The Raja promises that liis other queens 
shall never rival her in his affections. lie presses 
for avi immediate marriage, like the Gandliarva mar- 
riages in the heaven of Indra,. in whicli no rites are 
performed, but the pair simply vow mutual allegi- 
ance. She pleads the necessity for consulting her 
companions. 

In the interval between the third and fourth acts 
the union is supposed to have taken place. The 
Raja has given Sakuntahi a marriage-ring, on which 
his name is engraved. But tlie companions of 
Sakuntahi liave their doubts. Tlie Raja lias returned 
to his capital, promising to send liis minister for 
Sakuntahi ; hut he may forget her altogether in the 
society of his other consorts. They expect, liow- 
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ever, that Kanwa will approve of the marriage. At chapter vi . 
this point in the story a Brahmanical incident is The curse, 
introduced, which mars the plot. Sakuntala inad- 
vertently olfends an irascible sage, named Durvdsas, 
who is paying a visit to the hermitage. In return 
he pronounces a curse, that her husband should 
forget her until he saw the ring again. 

The fourth act opens in the neighbourhood of The parting, 
the hermitage. Kanwa has returned from the pil- 
grimage. He fully approves of the union, and 
exults in the fact that Sakuntala is about to become 
a mother. He proposes to send her under a suitable 
escort to her royal husband at tlie capital. She takes 
an affectionate farewell of the companions and scenes 
of her girlhood ; and then leaves the hermitage in 
charge of Gautami and a deputation of hermits. 

The fifth act opens in a room in the palace of the saTnintau re- 

1- ^ ^ ^ nounced. 

old capital at Hastinapur. Raja Dushyanta is sit- 
ting wdth the Brdhman jester. One of the queens 
is heard in the distance, singing some significant 
strains to the effect that the Raja has lately neglected 
her for the society of one of his other queens. The 
Raja sends the Brahman to tell her that he has taken 
the reproof as it was intended ; but Mdthavya rather 
hesitates to enter the presence of a jealous lady. At 
this point the deputation of hermits arrives with 
Sakuntald. They are ushered into the consecrated 
fire-chamber, where they are received into the royal 
presence. The Raja admires the graceful form of 
SakuntaM, but cannot remember her. The hermits 
deliver a message from Kanwa, sanctioning the mar- 
riage, and delivering Sakfmtahi to his charge. The 
Raja denies having ever been united to her. Gau- 
tami unveils the face of Sakfintahi, 'but the Raja 
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The " lost ring ” 
recovered. 


Mythical inci- 
dents. 


fails to recall her features. She is beautiful and tempt- 
ing, but she is about to become a mother, and must 
therefore be another man’s wife, and he consequently 
refuses to take her. Sakiintala tries to produce, the 
ring, but discovers to her horror that she has lost it. 
She has, in fact, dropped it in the Ganges whilst in 
the act of worship She covers her face with a 
mantle and bursts into tears. She is in a painful 
position, which can only be understood by a famili- 
arity with Hindd ideas. If she is what the Eaja 
proclaims her to he, she can never be received back 
in her father’s house and home. If, on the contrary, 
she had been united to the Raja, she could not 
render herself independent of her lord ; even if lie 
condemned, her to the lot of a handmaid in his 
household, she must accept the position. The Raja, 
however, refuses to accept another man’s wife on 
any terms. At length he consults his family priest, 
who offers her an asylum in his house until her child 
is born. But at this juncture there is a miracle. A 
celestial nymph descends from heaven and carries 
her away ; and it subsequently appears that she is 
carried away to the holy retreat of the sage Kasyapa, 
where she receives every attention from his wife 
Aditi. 

The sixth act opens in a street. The ring lias 
been discovered inside a fish. The ring is carried 
to the Raja, and he at once remembers Sakilntahi 
The fisherman is dismissed with rich rewards, whilst 
the Raja sinks into a state of deep sorrow over the 
memory of his lost love. 

The scene changes to the garden of the palace. 
The nymph again descends. She has been com- 
missioned by the mother of Sakfmtahi to see how it 
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fares witli Eaja Dushyanta. The Raja, in his pro- 
found melancholy, has prohibited the celebration of 
the vernal festival. He draws the portrait of 
Sakuntala from memory. At last he is honoured 
by Indra with being appointed to command the 
host of gods or Devatas in a war against the giants, 
and he is carried away by the charioteer of Indra. 

The seventh act opens in the sky. The Raja has 
defeated the giants, and is proceeding through the 
air. Tlie charioteer descends into the retreat of Kas- 
yapa. The Raja sees a little boy playing with lions, 
and his heart yearns towards him. Tie discovers that 
the child is his own son. He meets Sakhntala. All 
is explained, and the pair live happily for the rest 
of their days. The boy is named Bharata. He 
grows up and becomes a conqueror of the world. 
To this day the whole peninsula of India is known 
in popular tradition as the land of Bliarata. 

There is another drama, which is wanting in the 
poetry and sentiment which characterize Sakuntala, 
but is more interesting from the romantic character 
of its incidents. It is called “ Malatf and Mddhava,” 
or the “ Stolen Marriage.’’ The idea of a stolen 
marriage in. Brahmanical times would be regarded 
with a feeling of horror ; and the idea of an elope- 
ment, even if it terminated in marriage, would cast 
a stain of infamy on the whole family. Marriage, 
according to Brahmanical ideas, is a sacrament. 
Every father is bound, by religious duty, to provide 
a husband for his daughter, and a wife for his son. 
Any failure in this respect is impious, and any 
attempt to render the parental arrangement nugatory 
is an act of disobedience and wickedness on the 
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School of the 
Buddhist nun. 


part of the cliild. But Buddhism regards marriago 
in a very different light. From the monastic point 
of view marriage is a mistake. It serves to per- 
petuate existence, and retain mankind within the 
vortex of successive transmigrations. But Dharma 
looks more kindly upon married life, and the do- 
mestic relations generally. It enjoins the duties of 
the affections between husband and wife, parents 
and children, and leaves the young people in a 
great measure to form their own attachments. The 
conflict between these two conceptions of marriago 
was no doubt carried on during the age when the 
breach between Brahmanism and Buddhism was 
widening into antagonism, but in modern times 
nearly every trace has died out, excepting in Brah- 
manical forms of Kshatriya traditions of the Sway- 
amvara. It forms, however, a remarkable feature 
of this curious drama “ of IMalatf and IMadhava,” 
wdiich so far furnishes a picture of old Hindu life 
under Buddhist forms. In a wnjrd, this drama is a 
full expression of a revolt against the Bralirnanical 
conception of marriage, and strangely enough it is 
carried to a successful issue tlirough the persevering 
efforts of an old Buddhist nun. 

The hero and heroine of the play are only a 
pair of youthful lovers of the ordinary type. Tlio 
leading character and moving spirit is the old Bud- 
dhist nun. She is evidently the representative of a 
class which existed in ancient times, and has since 
become extinct in India. She lives in the neigh- 
bourhood of a city named Padmavdti,^'^ where for 
many years she had kept a scliool after the Bud- 

It is impossible to identify tlie city, and tbe identification, if possible, would 
lead to no result. 
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dliist faslilon. She herself is head mistress, and two 
other nuns are her disciples and under-teachers. 
The school, however, is not for girls, hut for boys- 
and parents in remote cities send their sons thither 
to learn logic and otlier kindred sciences. 

In former years two boys went to this school. 
They became such close friends that they vowed if 
one had a son and the other a daughter, the two 
families should be united by a marriage. When 
they had grown to manhood, one became the min- 
ister of the Eaja, and the father of the heroine 
Mfilati ; the other became a minister in a foreign 
state, and the father of the hero Mddhava. Tlie 
Buddhist nun is the confidential nurse to Mdlati; 
and at the same time receives Mildhava into her 
school. Her task is simple enough. She is to kindle 
a mutual passion between the heroine and the hero, 
and thus bring about a marriage without any ap- 
pearance of design. The heroine Mdlatf lives 
secluded in her father’s house ; but M4dhava is sent 
bn various pretences to walk before her window; 
and she accordingly looks through her casement, 
«,nd falls in love with him. Again Malati is sent 
©ut with her maidens to gather flowers in the temple 
gardens of Karna;^^ and Madhava is sent to the 
same gardens, and there sees Mdlati, and falls in 
love with her. But a Hindu maiden must restrain 
her feelings ; and thus the growing passion between 
the two is indicated rather than described. 

Scarcely are the pair conscious of their mutual 
love wlien their hopes are blighted. A certain old 


K&.ma is tlie deity of love ; the Indian Eros. His how is stringed with 
bees. See ittfra, dhap. is. 
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Intrifwes of the 
Buddhist nun. 


Courtier is the favourite of tlio Raja. He falls in 
love witli Mtllatf, and prevails on the Raja to sup- 
port his suit. The Raja asks the minister to give his 
daughter in marriage to the courtier; and the minis- 
ter dares not refuse. An intrigue is now begun after 
Hindu fashion. The minister is the most obedient 
servant of the Raja. To please the Raja he will 
sacrifice his blooming daughter to the old courtier. 
Meantime the Buddhist nun knows her cue. Slie is to 
promote the union of Mdlatf and Miidhava at all risks; 
but the minister is not to appear in the matter. 
Whatever may become of his daughter, tlie minister 
must preserve the favour of the Raja. Whilst tilled 
with secret disgust, he is to feign delight at the mar- 
riage of his daughter to the old courtier. Whilst 
filled with secret joy, he is to feign displeasure at 
the marriage of Mdlatf and Madhava. In a word, 
the play is a succession of artifices, such as are re- 
garded by Hindus generally as the height of clever- 
ness and ability.' 

In tlie first instance the Buddhist nun seeks to*' 
familiarize tlie unsophisticated heroine with the idea, 
of revolting against the will of her father, and run- 
ning away with her lover. But she proceeds very 
cautiously, and by innuendoes rather than by direct; 
counsel. In her capacity of nurse she pays a visit 
to her young charge. She laments that Mdlatf 
to be sacrificed to age and ugliness, but adds thht 
she is bound to obey her father. Slie hints at tlie 
story of Sakuntahi, who bestowed herself upon the 
lover of her choice ; but adds that such an example 
should not be followed. She, however, descants 
upon the noble birth and great merits of Mddha ni. 
She then takes her leave, exulting in the idea tlat 
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slie lias tutored Mdlatt to hate the bridegroom, to ohaptbr vi. 
doubt her father’s affection, to feel that an elopement 
is not without precedent, and that Mddhava is wor- 
thy of her love. 

The Buddhist nun next brings the lovers together 
in the temple ' garden of Siva. Here the heroine 
and hero plight their troth. At this point Malatf 
is brought away to be married to the old courtier. 

The preparations are concluded with bewildering 
haste. The bride and her maidens proceed on their 
elephants to the temple of Sri, to pray that nothing 
may interrupt the holy rite.^^ Mddhava and Maka- 
randa are already at the temple, and peeping at 
the bridal procession through a lattice. Drums are 
heard. The white umbrellas tremble over the heads 
of the bride and her companions like white lotuses. 

The chowries of white hair float about like swans. 

The elephants advance, their golden bells tinkling 
in the sunshine. Every howdah is filled with bevies 
of blooming damsels singing songs of rejoicing. 

The elephants kneel, and Malatf descends and enters 
the temple accompanied by her maidens. 

The story now reaches a climax. The old The cumax. 
courtier is waiting at home to receive his bride. 

But the Buddhist nun dashes the cup of happiness 
from his lips. She directs Madhava to escape with 
Mdlatf to a Buddhist convent, where they are duly 
wedded. Meantime she arrays Makaranda, the 
comrade of Madhava, in the wedding garments of 
Mdlatf to personate the bride ; and sends him in the 
marriage procession to the house of the old courtier. 

The adventures of Makaranda in the character 

15 A temple to Sri, or the goddess of good fortune, is built in the neighbour- 
hood of everj- city. Sri is identified with Lakshmi. See infra, chap. ix. 
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CHAPTER VL of a bride form a laughable episode. It should be 
explained that Makaranda lias long been in love 
with the sister of the courtier, and is beloved in 
return. The interview between the supposed bride 
and the expectant bridegroom is not represented on 
the stage, but is related to the audience. The old 
courtier was very devoted, but found the lady very 
coy. He became somewliat rude, but met with a 
startling rebuff. He left the apartment in a rage ; 
and his sister then went in to reason witlv tho bride. 
Instead of a sister-in-law, she found a lover ; and 
ultimately fled with him, after the fashion sot by 
M^latf and Madhava. The two bridegrooms were 
subsequently introduced to the Raja, who was at 
once reconciled to the state of affairs, and congratu- 
lated the minister and disappointed favourite on 
their new kinsmen. Here the story is virtually 
brought to a close. 

Humour of the {g imagine the amusement which would 

be produced in a Hindu zenana by the performance 
of such a drama as that of Malati and Mddhava. 
The ardour and devotion of the young men, the run- 
away marriages, and the discomfiture of tho old 
bridegroom, would all be in exact accordance with 
zenana tastes. But certain episodes are introduced 
into the original drama, which mar the plot by their 
sensational character, and which are only useful as 
illustrating that dark form of the worship of Durgd, 
which was practised in ancient times. This god- 
dess was propitiated by human sacrifices, and on 
two occasions Mdlati is said to have been carried 
off to her shrine, and would have been slaughter- 
ed before the idol had she not been rescued by 
Mddhava. The particulars will accordingly be re- 
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viewed hereafter in dealing with the worship of chapteb, vi. 
Durgd.^® 

It is difficult to arrive at any approximate idea 
of the aere in which the Sanskrit dramas were com- 
posed. They are not mentioned by the Greeks, 
and they do not apparently contain any reference to 
the Mussulman invaders. They may therefore be 
referred to the first ten centuries of the Christian 
era. But social development amongst the Hindus 
is of slow growth ; and even in tlie progress of cen- 
turies the outer life of the people undergoes but few 
important changes. The Sanskrit Theatre furnishes 
valuable illustrations of that resignation and habitual 
self-control, wdiich specially mark the Hindd people ; 
but it is wanting in that powder of cliaracterization 
to which the Shakspearian drama owes its force and 
brilliancy. 


See infra, chap. ii. 
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The Rajpoots, 
the old military 
aristocracy of 
India, 


Relics of the 
Vedic Aryan 
Kshatriyas. 


The Rajpoots, or sons of Rajas, are the noblest 
and proudest race in India. With the exception of 
the Jews there are, perhaps, no living people of 
higher antiquity or purer descent. They claim to 
be representatives of the Kshatriyas ; the descend- 
ants of those Aryan warriors who conquered the 
Punjab and Hindustan in times primeval. To this 
day they display many of the characteristics of the 
lieroes of the Mahd Blnirata and Ramdyana. They 
form a military aristocracy of the feudal type. They 
are brave and chivalrous, keenly sensitive of an 
aifront, and especially jealous of the honour of their 
women. Their chiefs, when occasion serves, are 
prepared to lead the life of outlaws, like the Pandava 
brothers, or to go into exile with the silent haughti- 
ness of Rama. Indeed, but for the paramount power 
of the British government, they would still carry on 
bloody feuds for generations, or engage in deadly 
wars which would end only in extermination. 

The Rajpoots are the links between ancient and 
modern India. In da3's of old they strove with the 
kings of Magadha for the suzerainty of Plindustan 
from the Indus to the lower Gangetic valley. They 
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maintainGcl imperial thrones at Lahore and Delhi, chapter vii . 
at Kanouj and Ayodhyd. In later revolutions their 
seats of empire have been shifted further west and 
south, but the Eajpoot kingdoms still remain as the 
relics of the old Aryan aristocracy. At- some remote 
period the Chohan dynasty of Ayodhyd was trans- 
ferred to the remote west, to^ the ancient city of 
Chittore on the fertile uplands of Meywar. Later 
on, during the convulsions which followed the Mus- 
sulman invasions, the Rahtore dynasty of Kanouj 
was transferred still further to the west, to the 
sandy wastes of Marwar beyond the Aravulli hills. 

At the same time the dynasties of Lahore and Delhi 
faded away from history, and perchance have re- 
appeared in more remote quarters of India. The 
Rajpoots still retain their dominion in the west, 
whilst their power and influence have been felt in 
every part of India; and to this day a large Rajpoot 
element characterizes the populations, not only of 
the Punjab and Hindustan, but of the Dekhan and 
Peninsula. 

Idle Rajpoot empire of a remote antiquity is re- 
presented in the present day by the three kingdoms 
of Meywar, Marwar, and Jeypore. Meywar, better 
known as Chittore or Udaipore, is the smallest but 
most important of the three. It forms the garden of 
Rajpootana to the eastward of the Aravulli range. 

Westward of the range is the dreary desert of Mar- 
war. Northward of Meywar lies the territory of 
Jeypore, the intermediate kingdom between Mey- 
war and the Mussulmans. Meywar is a remote 
region of fruitful hills; a land of wheat, rice, and 
barley. Towards the Mussulmans, her left flank 
was guarded by the Aravulli chain and sandy wastes 
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CHAPTER vii. of Maiwar ; her front was covered by the kingdom 
of Jeypore.’^ 

High descent of In former times the sovereigns of Meywar were 
Meywar-the kiiowH Hs the Ranas of Chittore: they are now 
known as the Ranas of Udaipore. They belong 
to the blue blood of Rajpoot aristocracy. They are 
Sesodian Chohans ; the ornament of the thirty-six 
royal races of Rajpootana.^ fhey are descended 
from the old Surya-vansa of Ajmdhyd ; the Solar 
race, or children of the Sun. To this day the golden 
sun on a black disc of ostrich feathers forms the 
royal insignia of the- sovereigns of Udaipore. 
Their purity of blood is renowned throughout all 
India. The Rahtores of Marwar, the Kutchwahas of 
Jeypore, and indeed all the Rajpoot chieftains in 
India, are alike prepared to do homage to the Sun- 
descended Rana. To the Hindus he is the living 
representative of tlie Solar race of Rama and 
Ikswaku. To the Mussulman he is the descendant 
of Noushirvan and the ancient Persian kings.^ 

* The three different Eajpoot kingdoms are sometimes called by different 
names : — (1) Meywar, as already stated, was anciently known as Chittore ; but 
since Chittore was captured by the Emperor Akber, and a new capital was 
founded at Udaipore, the sovereign has been called the Eana of Udaipore. (2) 
Marwar is often called Jodhpore, after the capital of that name. (3) Jeypore 
is sometimes known as Amber. Besides these three principal kingdoms there are 
other Eajpoot states, which will he brought under notice as occasions aiise in 
dealing with later Mussulman and Mahratta history. They include Bikaneer, 
Kishengurh, Jessulmere, Kotah, Boondi, Haraoti, Sirohi, &c. There was also an 
ancient Eajpoot empire in the western peninsula of Guzerat, known as Anhilwarra. 
See Tod’s Eajast'ban. 

* The names of the thirty-sii royal races are enumerated hy Colonel Tod ; 
hut they may be said to have passed away from the history of India, and have 
become mere relics of an unknown antiquity. In the present day the two most 
important races are the Chohans and the Ehatores. The Chohans migrated from 
Ayodhya to Meywar; the Ehatores from Kanouj to Marwar. The Chohans also 
established themselves in Guzerat. Jeypore is said to have been colonised hy a 
Rajpoot tribe known as the Kutchwahas of Ayodhyh. 

* The connection between the Eanas of Udaipore and the ancient Persian 
kings is a mere matter of legend, to he believed or not according to individual 
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The social condition of the Rajpoots is reflected chapter yti. 
in the Hindu epics and dramas ; but of their sub- 
stantive history prior to the Mussulman invasion 
nothing has been preserved beyond the graphic 
description of the king and the people, which has 
been presented by Hiouen-Thsang,^ There is a 
strange mytliical distinction between the Solar and 
a so-called Lunar race, which has long been a 
difficulty to genealogists. The legend of a Solar 
race at Ayodliyd and Kanouj is apparently an out- 
growth of the worship of the Sim. The so-called 
Lunar race, or children of the Moon, possessed two 
kingdoms ; one on either side of the Solar empire. 

Thus there was one Lunar kingdom at Patali-putra, 
and another at Delhi ; but neither had any connec- 
tion with the worship of the Moon ; and the legend 
of the race is only associated with the Moon as an 
antithesis or antagonism to the Sun. The Ramayana 
refers to the Solar dynasty of Ikswdku and Rdma. 

The Mahd Bhd,rata refers to the Lunar race of Puru, 

Bh^rata, and the Pdndavas. The Greeks say 
nothing of these rival races ; they only distinguish 
between the Punjab empire of Porus, and the 
Gangetic empire of Sandrokottos. Even in Hindu 
tradition the distinction appears as a mere dream 
of the genealogists, without any authentic origin. 

But still from a remote antiquity there was 
a traditionary struggle between Delhi and Kanouj 
for the supremacy. When the Mussulmans were 
pouring through the gates of India,® Delhi and 

sentiment. Compare Tod’s Eajast'han, toI. i., cliaps. i.— iii. Also Annals of 
Meywar in the same volume, cliaps. i. — iii. 

^ See ante, page 266. 

® In a previous chapter (see page 8) the Aryan and Turanian gates of India 
have been placed somewhat artificially at the two different extremities of Hindustan. 
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Abduction of 
the Kanouj 
prineess by the 
Delhi king. 


Kanouj were still at feud.® The Chohan of Delhi 
had carried off a Rahtore princess from Kanouj, and 
in revenge, Kanouj had encouraged the Mussulmans 
to advance against Delhi. The result was that 
Delhi fell, but Kanouj shared her fate. The 
resistless tide of invasion carried away both cities 
and flowed down the valleys of the Granges and 
Jumna. The Raja of Kanouj perished in the 
Ganges. His son took horse with a gallant band of 
followers, and established a new Rahtore empire in 
the desert of Marwar. Thus the old Solar and 
Lunar empires passed away from India.’’ 

The abduction of the Rajpoot princess of Kanouj 
by the Chohan Raja of Delhi is celebrated in the 
lays of Kavi Chand Burddi, the most celebrated of 
the national bards of the Rajpoots.® The incidents 


But according to Mussulman tradition, Cabul and Candaliar are reckoned as the 
two gates of Hindustan ; Cabul as tlie gate to Turan and Candaliar to Iran. 

® It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that this struggle between Delhi and 
Kanouj was a relic of the old antagonism between the Eajpoots of Maharashtra, 
and Siladitya of Kanouj and Magadha. 

’’ It is possible that the distinction between the Solar and Lunar races 
originated in the antagonism between the Brhhman priest and Buddhist monk ; 
or possibly to some extent in the conflict between the Indo-Aryan and Indo- 
Chinese races. The empire of Kosala, and its capital at Ayodhyti, were certainly 
Brahmanical in character, and associated with the Sun as Vishnu. The Punjab, 
to say the least, was less Brahmanical. It was an ancient centre of the worship 
of Indra, who was always regarded as an enemy by the Brhhmans ; and it was 
also a stronghold of Buddhism. Magadha again was under a Lunar dynasty, and 
a centre of Buddhism. Krishna was an offshoot of the Lunar race, and his 
modern worship is certainly a substitute for Buddhism. Indra is still a great 
favourite with the Buddhist population of Burma, who regard him as king 
of the gods. The peacock is the emblem of the Solar race ; and the hare is the 
emblem of the Lunar race. The king of Burma claims to he descended from 
both the Sun and Moon ; and consequently both the peacock and the hare ap- 
dear upon his throne at Mandalay. Compare also Tod’s Eajast'han, vol. i., 
chaps, iv. to vii. 

® A paraphrased translation of the Pirthiraja of the poet Chand has been 
undertaken by Mr Beames. A large portion has already appeared in the 
Indian Antiquary, a valuable collection of articles and translations, edited by 
Mr James Burgess. The popular character of this Jounial, and the reputation 
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are surrounded with all the extravagant imagery 
and mythical allusions of oriental poetry, but are 
nevertheless a genuine expression of Rajpoot senti- 
ment. The proud Rahtore of Kanouj performed 
a mystic ceremony, which was an assertion of 
suzerainty, like the ancient horse-sacrifice, but in 
which every part had to be performed by a feuda- 
tory chieftain or inferior Raja.® The Chohan was 
invited to attend, but disdained to listen to the 
arrogant summons. The Rahtore in derision set up 
a statue to represent the Chohan as a door-keeper. 
The ceremony was duly performed, and followed by 
a Swayamvara for the daughter of the Rahtore. 
But the daughter of Kanouj cared for none amongst 
the crowd of suitors. In her secret heart she pined 
for the love of the Chohan of Delhi. She passed 
through the gallant host of Rajpoot chieftains. 


of ks contribators, recommend it to all who are interested in Indian 
archiBology. 

® This child-like and primitive ceremony is not only a veritable relic of 
antiquity, but is still practised amongst the Bhoonyas, in the tributary Mahals. 
This tribe claims to be of Rajpoot origin, and their chiefs exercise the right of 
installing the neighbouring Raja of Keonjhur in the old Rajpoot fashion described 
by the poet Chand. The ceremony was performed as late as February, 1868, and 
■was described in an official report by Mr Ravcnsliaw, the Superintendent of 
Cuttack. All the officers about the person of the Raja were discharged by 
Bhoonya chiefs, who had hereditary duties to perform. Thus one chief acted the 
part of the royal steed, and entered the hall with the Raja on his back. Another 
acted the part of a throne, and formed with his back and arms the throne on 
which the Raja-\vas placed. When the Raja dismounted, a tliird chief gave him 
a “soropa,” or honorary head-dress, by winding a flexible junglc-crceper round 
the royal turban ; whilst the principal ciiief gave the Raja a “ tika,” or mark of 
investiture upon the forehead. The Bhoonya chiefs then consider that they have 
made over the realm to the new Raja, and require from him a promise that he 
will rule justly, and deal mercifully with his people. These acts of the 
Bhoonyas are ratified and rendered sacred by the performance of a portion of the 
rites of consecration by the Brhhman family priests; and on the conclusion of the 
Erahmanical ceremonies, the Bhoonyas do honiage and make offerings, and 
escort the Raja, mounted on his steed as before, to his apartments in the palace. 
Details of this ceremony are also furrdshed by Colonel Dalton in his “Descriptive 
Ethnology of Bengal,” page _146. 


CHAPTER VII 
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CHAPTBBTii. and placed the marriage garland round tliG neck 
of the statue of the Cholian. At the sight of this a 
mighty uproar filled the hall. The Chohan appeared 
upon the scene, and carried off his bride. Swords 
were drawn, blood wns shed, and the princess her- 
self took part in the struggle. The lover prevailed 
against the father, and carried off his prize to 
Delhi.'* 

The tragic end. Froiii that lioiir the Cliolian was enslaved by the 
beauty of the Rahtore. His army and his dominion 
were alike forgotten as he basked in the smiles of 
his bride. The Mussulman war-cry resounded 
through the Punjab, but the Chohan was a captive at 
the feet of his queen. The enemy thundered at the 
gates of Delhi, and then the bridegroom and the 
bride awoke from their dream of pleasure. The 
princess armed her lord for the battle. She conjured 
him to die for his name and fame, and vowed that 
she would follow him. The Chohan perished in the 
fight ; and the Rahtore ordered the pile to be pre- 
pared, threw herself upon the flames, and joined her 
bridegroom in the mansions of the Sun." 


The Rajpoot sovereigns of Delhi were originally of the Tuar race, whilst 
the Chohans reigned at Ajmere. But in au earlier contest between Delhi and 
Kanouj, the sovereign of Ajmere had given powerful help to Delhi, and obtained 
the hand of a Tuar princess as a reward. A son W'as born of this union, named 
Firthi Raj ; who thus had a Chohan father and a Tuar mother. When Firthi 
Raj was five years of age he succeeded to the throne of Delhi. Firthi Raj was the 
hero who carried off the Kanouj princess, and perished in the struggle against the 
Mussulmans. The Kanouj princess was named Sanjogta. 

The chronology of these events is somewhat obscure. It will suffice for the 
present to refer them to the eleventh and twelfth centuries of the Christian era. 
In dealing henceforth with Mussulman annals it may be possible to arrive at a 
more exact chronology. 

The legend of the Kanouj princess is not without a parallel in later Rajpoot 
story. The following incident,.half romantic and half tragic, belongs to the early 
part of the fifteenth century. Sadoo, heir of the fief of Poogul in Jessulmere, was 
the bravest chieftain of his age. His name was a terror throughout the desert. 
On one occasion as he rode from a foray to his mountain home, a Rajpoot invited 
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The early invasions of the Mussulmans must chaptebtii. 
have inspired the Rajpoots with peculiar horror. 

The gallant aristocracy of India must have detested Slussulmans. 
the barbarians from the north with all the hatred of 
Iran against Turan. The fanatical marauders over- 
whelmed the luxurious cities of Lahore, Delhi, and 
Kanouj, shouting for God and the Prophet, but 
caring for nothing save women and plunder. Their 
war-cry spread terror far and wide. The Rajpoot 
nobles and their retainers rode forth to take tlie 
field, or manned the walls and fortresses. The mul- 
titude flocked to the temples, whilst the Brahmans 
performed their sacrifices and incantations, and im- 
plored the gods for succour. ’Women and children 
trembled at the roar of battle as it grew nearer and 
nearer like an inundation of the sea. Some were 
huddled together in the inner chambers. Others 
hid themselves in secluded gardens, or flocked to 
the roofs of palaces to gain tidings of dhe fight. 

It was a war of iron and rapine against gold and 
beauty. The brown and hardy hosts of central 
Asia scaled the walls, scimitar in hand, or burst 
open the gates, in overwhelming numbers. The fair- 
complexioned Rajpoots fought with chivalry and 

him to liis dwelling, and gave him good cheer. The daughter of the house saw 
Sadoo, and though she was betrothed to another, slie gave her heart to the warrior 
of Jessulmere. Sadoo became enamoured in his turn, and before he left the house, 
he managed to intimate his passion. The cocoa-nut was sent and accepted, and 
Sadoo returned to her father’s house to claim his bride. But when the marriao-e 
was over, and he was escorting her to her new home, a mortal conflict awaited 
him. The lover to whom she had been betrothed had swom that he would be 
revenged. He encountered Sadoo, and the two chieftains fought desperately at 
the head of their respective followers. The bride watched an.viously from her car, 
hut the battle was soon over. Sadoo was slain, hut she had taken her resolution 
and did not weep a tear. I’he pile was prepared on the field. She sat herself 
thereon and took her lord in her arms. The fire was lighted; and the flames that 
were to have carried her to the Sun, reduced the living and the dead to dust 
and ashes. Tod’s Eajast'han, vol. i., pages 627, 629. 
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isting ruins. 


desperation, but tliey fought in vain. A rush of 
mailed warriors, a clashing of swords and spears, 
piles of dead and dying round the gateway, and the 
city was left at the mercy of soldiers who knew not 
how to pity or how to spare. In a few moments 
licentious ruffians were penetrating the recesses of 
zenanas, seizing shrinking wives and daughters, 
tearing off their necklaces and rings, their bracelets 
and girdles, or subjecting them to ruder insults 
from which humanity recoils. Nothing was sacred 
in their eyes. They ransacked every chamber and 
every shrine in their thirst for jewels and treasure. 
They filled the streets and houses. with bloody they 
hacked and hewed at temples and idols ; they brolca 
down Buddhist saints and Bralmianical deities; they 
derided the relics of holy men ; they profaned the 
altars of the gods; and they carried off young men 
and maidens, and even the priests and dancing girls 
of the temples, to sell as slaves in the bazaars of 
Cabul and Gliuzni. 

Old Delhi has long since passed away. It lies 
buried beneath the mounds and heaps, which still 
bear the name of Indra-prastha. But the struggle 
between Mussulman and Rajpoot is to this day re- 
flected by the ruins. A Buddhist temple is still 
standing, but the images of saints and Buddhas have 
been .cut down by the puritanical idol-breakers of 
Islam. The Hindu colonnade became a part of a 
Mussulman palace, but both are now in ruins. 
Moorish arches, gateways, courtyards, and tombs 
are all slowly sinking into decay, surrounded by the 
still more ancient relics of Rajpoot civilization. The 
landscape is as green and bright as ever ; but the 
pilgrim who ascends the column of Mussulman 
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victory, and gazes upon the scenes around, may yet chapter vii- 
recall the charges and war-cries of the Mussulman 
horsemen, and the sullen groans of the routed Hindus, 
as they were trampled down by their own elephants 
in the effort to escape from the fatal field. All, how- 
ever, is silent and solitary. The banners of Islani 
and the ensigns of Rajpoot chivalry have alike van- 
ished in the past ; and the dust of victors and van- 
quished lie buried beneath the mounds. 

The Mussulmans conquered the valleys of tlie 
Ganges and Jumna, but for generations they cared 
not to attack the Rajpoots in their southern homes. 
Throughout the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the 
Ranas of Cliittore maintained a firm front 5 but 
about the year 1303 the storm of invasion burst 
upon the ancient capital. Alld-ud-deen, the slave- 
kingy was Sultan of Delhi. Ilis Indian conquests 
are still famous in Mussulman annals ; and he 
gathered up all his strength for the capture of 
Chittore. The city was doomed. The Rajpoots 
resisted until there was no alternative but to yield 
or die ; and death was better than submission in the 
eyes of the Surya-vansa. The Rajpoot women, to 
the number of thousands, performed the dreadful 
Johur. Huge piles of timber were constructed and 
set on fire. The hapless women moved to the spot 
in slow procession, and threw themselves upon tlie 
devouring flames rather than be profaned by the 
aliens. The Rana and his surviving Raj])oots 

The column of Jlussulman. victory, known as the Kootuh, is well known 
to every one who has visited Delhi. It is forty feet higdier than the London 
monument, and is said to be the tallest pillar in the world. It is a lofty column of 
red sandstone, fifty feet in diameter at the base, hut tapering awmy very gradually 
towards the top, where it is only thirteen feet. It is surrounded by five galleries, 
at suitable intervals from each other ; and on its outer face are engraved many 
texts from the Koran. 
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arra3^ed themselves in saffron robes, and prepared 
for death. Sword in hand tliey might perchance 
force a way of escape, and plant a new home else- 
where ; but otherwise they would perish on the 
thresliold of their devoted city. The Sultan 
triumphed over the Idana. A few desperate Raj- 
poots cut their way tiirough tlie lines of Islam, and 
found a refuge in the heart of the Aravulli hills, 
but the remainder perished without the Myalls. The 
flame and smoke of the Johur was still rising above 
the hecatomb of female victims, when Alla-ud-deen 
made his way through heaps of slain into the strong- 
hold of Chittore.^* 

The Sultan did not retain the Rajpooi capital. 
He garrisoned the country with Mussulmans, buttlie 
made over the city to a recreant Rajpoot chieftain 
of Jhalore, who was named Maldeo. But Maldeo 
had little reason to be proud of his new possession. 

Tod’s Rajast'han, vol. i., page 265. A legend has been preserved by Co- 
lonel Tod respecting a previous attack on Chittore by the same Sultan ; but it 
betrays too many marks of poetical embellishment to entitle it to a place amongst 
traditions of a more authentic obaructer. The Sultan is said to have been in love 
■W'itb the wife of the Eana. He took the Rana prisoner, and then demanded the 
lady as a ransom. The Rana and his attendants were confined after Tartar 
fashion in a few tents in an enclosure surrounded by cloths. The lady was to 
pay him a farewell visit w'ith her maidens, and then to enter the zenana of the 
Sultan. Seven hundred litters were prepared, hut soldiers were placed inside in 
the place of the maidens ; and the bearers of the litters were only soldiers in dis. 
guise. The litters were carried into the enclosure, and the soldiers rescued the 
Rana, and placed him on a fleet, horse which reached Chittore in safety. The 
soldiers, however, hre said to have been all slain in their efforts to cover the re- 
treat of their royal master. Tod’s Rajast'han, vol. i., Annals of Meywar, chap. vi. 

Although the story is here treated as somewhat apocryphal, it is widely known 
in Rajpoot tradition, and may have some substratum of truth. Orientals are 
often influenced by the tender passion, hut they are not prone to fall in love with 
the wives of others. On the other hand, according to the old Kshatriya laws of 
war, the wife is the prize of the conqueror ; and the possession of the wife is an 
undeniable assertion of conquest. Indeed the idea of capture finds expression in 
Rajpoot sentiment, as it did in old Kshatriya tradition. The Rajpoot prides him- 
self on his horse, his lance, and his mistress ; hut he wins his mistress by his 
horse and lance. 
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The band of exiles in the Aravulli hills was headed chapter vii. 
by a prince of the royal line named Hamir ; and all 
the lawless and adventurous warriors of the time 
were eager to join his banners. The exploits of Hamir 
became famous far and wide. At times he descended 
from his fastnesses, and desolated the country with 
fire and sword ; and then returned to - his mountain 
home, perchance with the head of an enemy at his 
saddle-bow. Meantime Maldeo was paralyzed. He 
was shut up in his fortresses, whilst Hamir was de- 
vastating the plains.^^ 

At last Maldeo thought to inveigle Plamir into a Hamir in-^^ 
matrimonial alliance. He had a daughter, but 
according to Rajpoot ideas she wms a widow. The 
fact was not generally known, but she had been 
betrothed in her infancy, and lost her husband 
whilst still a child. Accordingly Maldeo sent the 
cocoa-nut of marriage to Hamir.^® The young 
Rana was taken by surprise. His companions urged 
him to refuse the cocoa-nut. They knew not of 
the previous betrothal, but they suspected that 
Maldeo intended either an insult or a snare. 

Hamir, however, was not to be dissuaded. He "was 
prepared to undertake any risk that would enable 
him to visit Chittore. He accepted the cocoa-nut, 
and proceeded to the ancient capital. The sons of 
Maldeo came out to meet him, but no marriage 
symbol was hanging on the city gate.^® Maldeo and 


Tod’s Rajast'lian, toI. i. page 269. See ante, page 25. 

This Eajpoot symbol is knoTvn as the Torun. It consists of three wooden 
bars formed into a triangle, having the apex crowmed with the image of a peacock. 
The Torun was supposed to be placed over the portal of the bride’s house, and the 
bridegroom was to break it with his lance, w'hilst her damsels defended it 
from the parapets by assailing him with missiles of various kinds. When the 
Torun is broken the damsels retire. Tod’s Rajast'han, vol. i., p. 271. 

22 
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CHAPTER VII. his kinsmen received the Rana with folded hands, 
and presented him to liis bride; but there was no 
ceremony and no rejoicing. The garments of the 
pair were tied together, and Ilamir was left alone 
with his bride. Then he knew that he had married 
a widow. 


Chittore re- 
(•over<.^il by 
Hamir. 


Revival of Clilt- 
tore: peaoe, 
1304-J53-i. 


The insult must have been a heavy blow to the 
proud Rajpoot. His bride was a widow only in 
name, and she had lost her Imsband before she 
could remember his face. But tlie fact remained 
that she had been betrothed to another. She suc- 
ceeded in averting tlie wwath of the bridegroom by 
whispering a way by whicli he might recover Chit- 
tore ; but Hamir bound liimself and liis successors 
by a solemn oath never again to wed a daughter of 
the liouse of Jhalore. He carried his bride to his 
mountain house, and received some lands as dowry, 
but he was only biding his time. A son was born. 
Maldeo was absent from tlie capital on a foreign 
expedition. The wife of Hamir proceeded to Chit- 
tore to place her infant son before the shrine of 
the god Siva, but in reality to win over the chieftains 
to the cause of the exiled Rana. Her end was 
gained. Hamir was admitted into the city, and 
Maldeo discovered that his possession liad passed 
away.^® 

The capture of Chittore by Alla-ud-deen proved 
to be only a spasmodic effort. Tlie invasions of the 
Turks and Afghans had spent their force, and the 
Mussulman empire in Hindustan was weakened by 


Tod, vol. i., p. 271. 

Ibid. The tradition of Hamir, his marriage, and his recovery of Chittore, 
is recorded at length by Colonel Tod. Rajast'han, vol. i., Meywar, chap, vi. The 
events m.ay be referred to the early part of the fourteenth century. Chittore was 
captured 1304. 
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revolution and dismemberment. Under Hamir and chapter vii. 
liis successors Chittore recovered all her former 
power and glory, and for two centuries the Sesodian 
Chohans maintained their independence in their 
native hills, whilst exercising suzerainty over the 
greater part of EEijpootana.^® Marwar and Jeypore 
alike paid homage to the representative oftheSdrya- 
vansa, and their example w^as followed by every 
chieftain on Eajpoot soil. 

In these days of prosperity the Eanas of Chittore 
kept the Mussulmans at bay, and fought their foes 
and married their wives like their fathers of old. At 
this period an incident occurred, whicli illustrates 
more plainly than the marriage of Hamir, the 
extreme sensitiveness of the Eajpoots as regards the 
purity of their wives. If a woman had been 
captured by force of arms, after the conquest of all 
her kinsmen, it seems to have mattered little 
whether she had been previously married or 
betrothed. She had become the prize of valour, the 
trophy of victory. But if the mystic cocoa-nut was 
sent in her name, it was deemed essential that she 
should never have been betrothed to another man ; 
and that even her name should never have been 
associated in thought or word with the possibility 
of her being intended for another. In 1373 Lakha 
Eana ascended the throne of Chittore. He had a 
son named Chonda. At that time the Eao of Marwar 
had a daughter, and he sent the cocoa-nut of mar- 
riage to Chonda, son of Lakha. The cocoa-nut 
was- carried to the capital, but Clionda was absent 

Chittore was captured hy Allh-ud-deen in 1304 ; hy BaViadiir Shah of 
Guzerat in 1534 ; and by Akber in 1567. During the fourteenth and fifteenth, 
centuries Chittore' was tolerably free from Mussulman aggression. 
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the messenger, andjested with him, saying, “ Wlien 
my son returns he will take the cocoa-nut j the play- 
thing, I suppose, was not intended for a grey- 
beard like me.” Tlie jest reached the ears of 
Chonda and aroused his pride. His father had 
raised a doubt about the bride, and he would not 
take the cocoa-nut, which might have been intend- 
ed for his father. The Rana was perplexed. To 
reject the cocoa-nut was to arouse the wrath of 
Marwar. His son was still obstinate. So the old 
Raja took the cocoa-nut and married the daugh- 
ter of the house of Marwar. But Chonda lost not 
only the bride but the throne. He was required to 
swear that if the bride gave birth to a son he would 
renounce the kingdom. After a while a son was 
born, and named Mokul. Five years afterwards 
the Rana died, and Chonda was the first to pay 
homage to the infant Rana. Henceforth Chonda 
was as loyal as the hero Blnshma, and ruled Chit- 
tore in the name of Mokul as faithfully as Bhfshma 
had ruled for his young half-brother in Hastindpur.^® 
quelll'-Sother® queen-iuotlier grew jealous of Chonda. 

She charged him with scheming to obtain the throne. 
The haughty Rajpoot said not a word, but went 
into exile like another Rdma, Scarcely had he left 
Cliittore, when the kinsfolk of the queen-motller 
came flocking in from Marwar, Tliey rejoiced to 
leave the desert plains of Marwar for the fertile 
gardens of Meywar; to exchange maize-porridge for 
wheaten bread. The old Rao of Marwar came him- 
self, and took up his abode with his daughter ; but 


Tod’s Rajast'han, vol. i, b. 276. 
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the royal household hated him. Sometimes the old chaptebtil 
Rao took the boy-prince upon his knee and sat upon 
the throne of Chittore, and dreamed that he was 
Rana; and if the boy ran off to play, still the old 
dotard sat under the “ Sun” of Chittore and played 
the part of Rana. The nurse complained to the 
queen-mother, and the queen-mother entreated her 
father to respect the insignia of Chittore. Rut the 
Rao laughed and jeered, and swore that , the prince 
should die. Then the queen-mother fell into 
deep despair, and sent messengers for the faitliful 
Chonda.^^ 

The Rao of Marwar was indeed a low Rahtore. 

Ide was enamoured with a handmaid of his daughter, 
and the damsel was compelled to listen to his dis- 
honourable suit, but her heart revolted at the shame. 

One day Chonda and his horsemen gallopped into 
Chittore, but the Rao heard them not, for he was 
drunk with love and opium. The handmaid heard 
the tramp, and knew that deliverance was at hand. 

She saw that he was helpless, and was bent upon 
revenge. . She took his turban and bound him to his 
bed so that he could not stiiv The troops of Chonda 
rushed in, and the Rao awmke from his heavy slum- 
ber. One arm was free, and with that he seized a 
brass lotah, and dashed down the foremost of his 
foes ; but a bullet pierced his heart, and his life was 
at an end."^ 

After this Rana Mokul grew to manliood, and “inf MoLi. 
reigned many years at Chittore. The memory of 
his reign has hided away, but the story of his death 


Tod’s Rajast'han, vol. i., p. 279. 

Tod’s Rajast'han, vol. i., p. 280. The Marwar turban consists of a long 
cord wound round. When uncoiled it is often ninety feet long. 
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CHAPTER TIL IS still preserved. He went out with his retainers 
to help the Rao of Kotah against the Mussulmans. 
Amongst his followers were two of his own kinsmen ; 
they were the sons of his grandfather, but their 
mother was the daughter of a carpenter. On the 
road the Rana asked these men for the name of a 
tree ; and their hearts burned within them, for they 
thought that he. was mocking them because of their 
mother. Like true Rajpoots they revenged the 
affront by blood. That same day they fell upon 
the Rana whilst he was saying his prayers, and 
slew him on the spot ; and then fled to the jungle to 
lead the lives of outlaws.^^ 

These traditions are valuable as authentic illiis- 
trations of Rajpoot character. To this day the 
chieftains present the same pride, the same sensitive- 
ness, and the same lawlessness and sensuality ; but 
they are gentlemen at heart, and are capable of a 
loyal devotion until death when occasion demands. 
Another group of traditions may now be brought 
under review, which throw a still further light upon 
the thoughts and ways of the old aristocracy of 
India, and also serve to indicate the superstitions 
which still dominate over their minds. 

Feud of the About the end of the fifteenth century, a sove- 

three sons of ^ 

Raemvii Rana, ygign named Raemul was Rana of Chittore. He 
reigned from 1474 to 1509. He had three sons, 
Sanga, Pirthi Rai, and Jeimal. Sanga was the 
eldest, and consequently the heir to the throne, 
and there was no one to question his right. From 
time immemorial, however, the Rajpoots have be- 
lieved in the prophecies of holy men and women ; 


Tod’s Eajast'han, vol. i., p. 280. 
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and it has already been seen that the prediction of a chaptebvii. 
seer sufficed to overthrow a Raja of Ujain, and to 
raise a cowherd to tlie throne.^ ‘ At this period there 
was a holy woman, a priestess of Charun devi, a 
form of Durgd, She dwelt in a temple of the god- . 
dess, built on a lonely hill, which was known as the 
Tiger mountain. Her powers of prophecy were 
famous throughout all the country around. Rot a 
Rajpoot doubted the truth of her predictions. One 
day the three brothers were discoursing together, 
when Sanga suddenly said, “ The throne of Chittore 
will be mine ; but if the priestess should foretell 
otherwise I would abandon my right.” This rash as- 
sertion took the other princes by surprise, but never- 
theless they all three proceeded to the Tiger moun- 
tain, to hear what the priestess had to say, and their 
uncle, named Soorajmul, went with them. Pirthi Rai 
and Jeimal entered first, and took their seats upon a 
pallet bed. Sanga followed and took his seat upon 
a tiger’s skin, whilst Soorajmul sat by him and 
placed a knee upon tlie skin. Then the priestess 
said, “ The tiger’s skin is an omen of sovereignty : 

Sanga will reign over Chittore, and Soorajmul will 
have a portion of his inheritance.” Scarcely had 
she spoken when Pirthi Rai drew his sword to 
slaughter ‘Sanga, A bloody fray ensued, and the 
holy woman fled in consternation. Sanga lost an 
eye and was sorely wounded, but he escaped to a 
sanctuary. Jeimal then returned to the palace, but 
Sanga and Pirthi Rai became outlaws in the jungle, 
and the feud lasted many years.^° 

The sequel of the tradition is characteristic of 


See Hindu drama of the Toy-cart, ante, p. 305. 
Tod’s Eajast'hau, vol. i., p. 292, et ^eq. 
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Rajpoots. Tlie propliecy of the priestess could not 
be gainsaid. Jeimal the youngest dwelt in his 
father’s palace at Chittore, and grew in the favour of 
the Raiia ; but he tried to seduce a damsel, and was 
slain by her father at her chamber-door. Then 
Pirthi Rai returned to his father’s palace, but he 
perished after another fashion. His sister was 
married to the chief of Serohi ; and she appealed to 
Pirtlii Rai for protection. She complained that her 
husband got drunk with opium, and then compelled 
lier to sleep on the floor. The Rajpoot blood of 
Pirthi Rai boiled at this insult. He gallopped off to 
Serohi, and compelled the barbarous husband to 
make atonement to his wife, and hold her slippers in 
his hand. The cowardly husband pretended sub- 
mission, but was bent upon revenge. When Pirthi 
Rai left Serohi, he was presented with poisoned 
sweetmeats ; and he died before he reached Chittore- 
Thus Sanga became the Rana of Chittore, as the 
priestess had foretold.^® 

During the sixteenth century the Moguls invaded 
India; and Baber, Hunniyun, and Akber reigned 


Tod’s Rajast'han, vol. i., page 675. 

The tradition of the barbarous husband is a grim illustration of Rajpoot 
humour. Another has been preserved of a disobedient„\vife, which is less tragical. 
A daughter of Chittore had been given in marriage to a feudatory of the Rana ; 
and she proved vain and disdainful, and looked down upon her husband’s lineage. 
One day her husband asked her for a cup of water, but she refused, saying, “ The 
daughter of a hundred kings is not a cup-beaver to her father’s feudatory.” The 
chieftain replied in anger, “ If you cannot serve your husband, yon had better 
return to your father.” At these words the princess was furious with rage. She 
sent a messenger to carry the words to her father, whilst she herself followed close 
at his heels. The Rana summoned his feudatory, and hoard the explanation. He 
then held a court, and placed the chieftain on his right hand ; and when the court 
was over the crown prince stood before the chieftain and held his slippers. The 
chieftain was aghast, and cried out, “I am unworthy!” “Not so,” said the 
Rana ; “ no honour is too great for my son-in-law. Take home your wife now, 
and she will never agaia refuse you a cup of water.” — Tod’s Eajast'han, vol. i., 
page 612. 
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iH succession on the thrones of Delhi and Agra, chapteuvit. 
Whilst Humayun was carrying on a war in Bengal, 
the Mussulman Sultan of Guzerat marched an army 
against Chittore. Sanga, the outlaw, had become 
Eana after the death of Pirthi Rai ; but he too was 
dead. Plis widow and infant son remained at 
Chittore, but a prince named Bikramajeet occupied 
the throne of the Raria. Bikramajeet was but a 
degenerate Rajpoot. He cared not for his horse 
and spear; only for wrestling and prize-fighting. 

The Rajpoot chiefs disdained such pursuits. They 
thought it mean to fight on foot; and they were 
insolently treated by the Rana. Bikramajeet 
marched out to battle aginst the Sultan, but was 
utterly defeated. Chittore was again invested by 
the Mussulmans, and there was another Johur. 

Amongst those women who perished was the 
widow of Rana Sanga ; but before she joined the 
sacrifice she despatclied her little son, named Oody 
Sing, to a place of safety, and sent her bracelet 
to the emperor Plumayun.^’' 

The gift of the bracelet is a relic of the days of 
Rajpoot chivalry. Whenever a Rajpoot lady is in 
peril, be she wife or maiden, she may select a jno- 
tector by sendhig him her bracelet. She thus 
adopts him as her brother. He can never see her, 
but nevertheless he is flattered by the mystery and 
the honour. In return he sends a corsage as a 
pledge that he will guard his sister wdth his life. 

Humayun was a Mogul and a gallant prince. He 
accepted the bracelet and obeyed the summons. 

He expelled the Guzerat Sultan from Chittore, and 
restored Bikramajeet to his throne.^® 


Tod’s Eajast'lian, yol. i., page 309. 


Ibid,, page 312. 
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But the Rana had learnt no lessons from his dis- 
asters. He treated his chieftains as insolently as 
ever, and they began to look abroad for a leader. 
At last they selected Bunbeer to rule Chittore until 
Oody Sing should be grown. Bikramajeet was 
murdered in his zenana. The women filled the 
palace witli their screams ; but their wailing was 
drowned in the shouts which hailed the accession 
of Bunbeer.^® 

But Bunbeer was illegitimate. His father was 
Pirthi Rai, but his mother was a handmaid. He 
was the uncle of Oody Sing, but he betrayed his 
trust. The boy’s nurse became alarmed for the 
safety of her charge. She sent Oody Sing out of 
the palace, and placed her own child in the royal 
cradle. Bunbeer entered the chamber and asked 
for the prince. In an agony of terror she pointed to 
the cradle. In another moment Bunbeer had 
plunged his dagger into the heart of the boy. The 
unfortunate woman was stricken with horror. The 
remains of her child were burned in Rajpoot fashion 
amidst the tears of all the women of the zenana ; 
and she then left the palace and sought out Oody 
Sing, and placed him in charge of the chieftain of 
Jhalore.®® 

Henceforth Bunbeer was hated as a murderer 
and usurper. The servile condition of his mother 


Tod’s Eajast'han, vol. i., page 314. 

Tod’s Rajast'lian, vol. i., page 315. The narrative in the text is in accord- 
ance with Kajpoot customs, and perhaps it would be considered profane in Eaj- 
pootana to doubt its credibility. It is, however, easier to believe that the nurse 
palmed off her own son as the infant Eana, than to believe that she sacrificed her 
own son to save the life of a foster-child. The hypothesis is strengthened by the 
fact that the young Eana ultimately proved to he a coward ; and in this manner 
the baseness of his origin may be supposed to have found expression. 
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lowered liim in the eyes of the Eajpoot aristocracy. 
At length it was whispered that Oody Sing Avas still 
alive, and had married a daughter of the chieftain 
of Jhalore. The vow of Haniir was still remeni- 
hered, that none of his successors should wed a 
daughter of Jhalore. But the original affront was 
supposed to he condoned by the protection furnished 
to Oody Sing ; and the young prince was accepted 
as the Rana by every chieftain in Rajpootana. The 
nobles rallied round his banner, and conducted him 
in triumph to Chittore 5 whilst B unbeer escaped to 
the Dekhan, and became the ancestors of the Bhons- 
las of Nagpore.®^ 

Akber had now succeeded his father Humayun 
on the throne of the Moguls, and was bent on the 
reduction of Rajpootana. His policy was simple 
enough. He demanded that the three great princes 
of Rajpootana should pay him homage, and should 
each give him a daughter in marriage.®^ Jeypore 
submitted, but Marwar and Chittore still held out. 
Akber then resolved to strike at the heart of Raj- 
pootana by the capture of Chittore. 

The first attack failed. A favourite concubine 
of the Rana headed a sally of the Rajpoots, and 
routed the army of tlie Moguls. The infatuated 
Rana declared that the concubine had saved Chit- 


Tod's Bajast'han, vol. i., page 319. 

® Tliere is reason to believe tliat Akber -was an unscrupulous admirer of the 
fair sex. He was accustomed to bold a kind of fancy fan within the palace, 
where the wives and daughters of princes and nobles were induced to serve as 
shopkeepers, and were often compelled to listen to his advances. The wife of one 
Eajpoot prince is said to have been dishonoured by the emperor. An Udaipore 
princess is reported to have been inveigled into his presence, but she held a 
poniard to his heart, and compelled him to retire. These Eajpoot scandals, how- 
ever, refer more immediately to the personal character of Akber. Tod’s Eajast'- 
han, vol. i, page 345. 
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CH AFTER vii. toEG ; Bud SO exasporatecl his chieftains tliat tlioy 
conspired together and slew the heroine.'^'^ But 
although Akber was repulsed, Chittore Avas doomed. 
A few years passed away. The country was dis- 
tracted by feuds and wars, and in 1567 Akber 
advanced against the devoted city. Oody Sing, 
coward as he Avas, effected his escape from the 
capital; but the Rajpoots defended it Avith all the 
valour of their fathers. Patta and Jeiinal Avere the 
heroes of the defence ; and to tliis day tlieir names 
are household Avords in Rajpootana. Patta was only 
sixteen. His father had already fallen, Avhen his 
mother armed lierself, and her son, and his youth- 
ful bride, to sacrifice their lives for Chittore. All 
three were slain, and then Jeimal took the lead. 
Other wives and daughters liad noAV armed them- 
selves for the battle, and tlie Rajpoots fouglit with 
the valour of despair. But the odds Avere over- 
Avhelming. All hope of deliverance was lost. 
Nothing remained but the holocaust of the Johur. 
The women throAv themselves by thousands on the 
burning piles. The men put on their saffron 
garments, and rushed out sword in hand. The 
Moguls fell in heaps ; but the mortal struggle was 
soon over, and the enemy poured into the bleed- 
ing capital. From that day Chittore lost all her 
ancient glory. She became the, widowed city of 
Rajpootana. Oody Sing sought a refuge in the Ara- 
vulli hills, where he founded the city of Udaipore. 
He died shortly afterAvards, but henceforth his suc- 
cessors were known as the Ranas of Udaipore.^^ 
Pertab Sing succeeded Oody Sing as Rana. He 


Tod’s Eajast'han, vol. i., page 325. 


Ibid., page 329. 
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is tlie hero of the house of Udaipore. He utterly- 
refused to make the smallest submission^ or even the 
smallest concession to the Mogul conqueror. Jey- 
pore had already transferred her allegiance to tlie 
Mogul i Marwar was wavering between the Rana 
and the emperor ; but Pertab Sing was inflexible to 
the last. At one time he was carrying death and 
desolation into the plains of Meywar. At another 
he was flying from rock to rock on the Aravulli 
range, feeding his family with the wild fruits of his 
native hills. He ordered every true subject to join 
him in the mountains on pain of death ; and so 
rigidly was this decree obeyed, that not a lamp was 
burning in all the land of Meywar. The garden of 
Rajpootana was becoming a desert. All the com- 
merce of western Hindustan from Surat to Agra was 
brought to a close ; for every caravan that attempted 
to pass was plundered by the guerillas of Pertab 
Sing. For a quarter of a Century the Rana carried 
on this intermittent war. The privations and suffer- 
ings of himself and his family were often intense. 
Sometimes the children were crying for food ; some- 
times the elders were in peril of being captured by 
the Moguls. But he never forgot Cliittore. So long 
as Cliittore was a widowed cityq he bound himself 
and his successors never to twist their beards, or eat 
from gold and silver, or sleep upon anything but 
straw. To this day the memory of the interdict is’ 
preserved in the royml house of Udaipore. The 
Rana never twnsts his beard. He eats from gold and 
silver, but there are leaves beneath the dishes. Pie 
sleeps upon a bed, but there is a scattering of straw 
below.^^ 


CHAPTER TII. 


Pertab Sing, the 
hero of I!,ajf)Oot 
independeiicB. 


Tad’s Rajast'han, vol. i., page 331. 
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Meantime Marwar was compelled to yield. A 
daughter of the royal house of the Rahtores was sent 
to adorn the ze-nana of the emperor Akber. The 
sacrifice was a cruel one. Henceforth tlie Rajpoot 
])rincGss was dead to her family and kinsfolk. But 
there was no alternative. The ruler of Marwar, 
however, was well rewarded for his concession. 
Henceforth he was placed on the right hand of the 
emperor. His title of Rao was raised to that of 
Raja. Large additions were made to his ancestral 
possessions. Nearly all the chieftains of Rajpootana 
were thus induced to follow his example, and be- 
come satraps of the Mogul. But Pertab Sing was 
unshaken in his resolution. No daughter of his 
house should be given to the Mogul emperor. • No 
daughter of liis house should wed with a family 
who had stooped to an alliance with the alien. Pie 
gave the Sesodian princesses to be wives of his 
own faithful feudatories, or of the impoverished 
descendants of ancient dynasties of Delhi and 
Kanouj ; but he refused to give tliem to the degener- 
ate rulers of Marwar or Jeypore. More than a 
century passed away before the Ranas of Udaipore 
could be induced to relax this vigorous law. The 
ban had been felt bitterly. A marriage with a 
princess of the Siirya-vansa purified the blood of 
every royal house in Rajpootana ; it regenerated all 
the members of the family, and converted them into 
pure Rajpoots. Prayers and entreaties were offered 
to successive Ranas, but all in vain. Every pro- 
posal was rejected with scorn. When, in a future 
generation, the Rana at last gave way, two stipula- 
tions were rigidly enforced. The family so hon- 
oured abjured for ever all such alliances with the 
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Moguls, and bound itself to confer tlie succession to chapter vn. 
the throne on a son of the daugliter of Udaipore.^® 

Pertab Sing died without regaining Chittore. chitfore* tTt°/e 
His son Umra Sing continued to hold out bravely ; 
but a degenerate member of the house deserted to 
the Moguls. This was Sugra, the brother of Pertab 
Sing. As a reward he was invested by the emperor 
with the dignity of Eana at the ancient capital of 
Chittore. But every temple and every ruin seemed 
to charge him witli his crime. He was smitten with 
remorse ; and then to gain relief he gave the city to 
Umra Sing. He perished like a Rajpoot. He went 
to the Mogul court, and was upbraided by the 
emperor. In his wrath he drew his dagger, and 
stabbed himself to death before the throne.®’’ 

Umra Sing was at length induced to offer the of 

shadow of a submission to the Mogul. But it was 
little better than a name. No daughter of Udai- 
pore was sacrificed to the emperor. No firman 
from the emperor was admitted within the Rajpoot 
capital.®® Henceforth, however, the history of the 
Rajpoots merges into that of the Moguls and Mah- 
rattas, until the British government appeared upon 
the scene and effected the pacification of India by 
the assumption of tlie paramount power. 

The political system of the Rajpoots is a subject 
wortliy of special stud3n The likeness between the 
Rajpoots and the Teutons was striking enough to 
induce Colonel Tod, the historian of Rajpootana, to 
work out a comparison in detail ; but the data at 
his disposal were imperfect. He wrote in a past 
generation, when the study of comparative politics 

Tod’s Enjast'han, vol. i., page 335, Ibid. Ibid., page 350. 
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CHAPTER vii . -was a thing unhoard of. Moreover in dealing with 
Kajpoot institutions he was unable to indicate tlie 
various stages in the development of forms of go- 
vernment, and merely dealt with them as a heap of 
organic remains. 

E,ajpo()ts and The followiiig conclusioiis, however, may be 

Teutons. , ' > J 

inferred from the facts brought to liglit by Colonel 
Tod. The Eajpoots were a race of warriors who 
formed the ruling class wherever they settled. 
Proud of a common and noble descent, they hon- 
oured the women of their nation ; and, like the 
conquerors of Britain, kept themselves carefully 
apart from the people whose lands they had taken. 
As the Germans were in the time of Tacitus, the 
Eajpoots are to this day, — a distinct and unrnixed 
people, like none but tliemselves, and easily distin- 
guished by their physical characteristics from other 
natives of India. But the race deteriorated in con- 
sequence of its purity. The Eajpoots were not 
invigorated by the infusion of other blood as the 
English were ; but spent their own vigour without 
renewing it from other sources. 

III Eajpootanu the Eajpoots founded a number of 

wiildolns. states ; and the history of these was perhaps an- 
alogous to that of the early English kingdoms. One 
of the princes generally had some kind of pre- 
eminence, real or nominal, over the rest. The 
position of the Eanas of Meywar was something 
like that held by the kings of Northumberland and 
Mercia ; but they do not seem to have ever kept up 
a permanent supremacy like the kings of the West 
Saxons. The princes of the other states may at 
times have become the Eana’s men ; and then the 
Eana was over-lord of all Eajasthan. But he was 
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never strong enough to set up a lasting power. The chapter vii. 
other states seized upon every chance of asserting 
their own independence ; and the hegemony which 
individual princes were able to establish seldom out- 
lived more than a few generations. 

Every state had its own prince, its own feudatory Ra^motconstn 
chieftains, and its own separate constitution. The 
demesne of the prince occupied the centre of his 
dominion ; whilst the irefs of his several chieftains 
were distributed around. The royal demesne had a 
tendency to diminish wdth the grant of new fiefs ; 
but at times it had a tendency to expand with 
new acquisitions arising from lapses or forfeitures. 

Originally the priirces and their respective chieftains 
formed a military aristocracy. 'Each prince had pro- 
bably in ancient times his own special band of com- 
panions, sworn to live or die in his defence. It 
seems probable tliat in Rajpootana, as in Europe, 
the close personal tie between the prince and his 
followers was superseded by a feudal relation be- 
tween lord and vassal. Traces of the original insti- 
tution were to be found at a comparatively recent 
period amongst the Rajpoot principalities of the 
Peninsula.^*^ Each prince had also his own council 
of chieftains, in which all questions were discussed, 
whether of local or imperial interest. The Ranas of 
Meywar were nominally the sovereign lords of all. 

On grand occasions, when the general peace or wel- 
fare were concerned, the Rana convened a great 
assembly of all the princes and chieftains of Rajast'- 
lian. Accordingly, as every subject had been pre- 


See especially Marco Polo’s account of the five kings of the Tamil country, 
which will be brought under review in chap. viii. 

23 
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Civil adminis- 
tration. 


Civil adminis- 
tration of Ava 
or ufiper Bur- 
ma. 


viously discussed in the local councils, every prince 
and chieftain of the separate states attended the 
Piana’s assembly, fully prepared to take his part in 
the imperial council. 

It would, however, appear that, in the progress of 
political development, the Rana of Meywar seems to 
have called in the aid of a civil power to neutralize 
the encroachments of military feudatories. . Tod. 
alludes to the “ good times ” of Meywar, in which 
the Rana was aided by a council of four ministers of 
the crown and their deputies ; and promulgated all 
the legislative enactments in which the general 
rights and wants of the community were involved. 
In this civil administration neither the feudatory 
princes, nor their respective chieftains, had apy 
share or concern.'*'*’ Tod is unable to furnish any 
explicit information upon the development of this 
system of civil government. The wmrs between the 
Mahrattas and Rajpoots, which prevailed during the 
greater part of the eighteenth century and the earlier 
part of the nineteenth, had reduced the old Rajpoot 
constitutions to a state of comparative chaos. 

Fortunately the existing constitution of the 
kingdom of Ava, or upper Burma, will be found to 
throw considerable light upon the subject.^*- The 
sovereigns of Burma claim with some show of reason 
to be of Rajpoot descent. Their usages and ideas 
are in general accordance with those of the ancient 
Kshatri3’as. But the poAver of the old military 


Tod’s Eajast'han, vol. i. Feudal System in Rnjast'han, ebap. ii. 

Tbo statoraoiit's as regards tbe existing constitution of tbe kingdom of Ava 
are chiefly based upon certain notes wbieb were taken by the author during a 
semi-political mission to Mandalay and Bharao in tbe year 1870. They are, 
however, in general accordance with the information supplied by F. Sangermano, 
“ Description of the Burmese Empire.” Eome, 1833. 
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feudatories lias been cruslicd out by tlie growth of an 
official and non-hereditary nobility. The conse- 
quence has been, that the Burmese constitution has 
neither an aristocratic element nor a popular one. 
It consists of mere civil and military officials, whose 
title and position entirely depend upon the will of 
the sovereign. It is thus a bureaucracy of the worst 
form, for it is altogether wanting in that liereditary 
influence and national spirit, which are necessary to 
impart stability and consistency t*o tlie imperial 
rule. 

The central autliority at Mandalay, the present 
capital of Burma, directs and controls the entire 
administration of tlie kingdom. It consists of two 
great councils, namely, — • 

1st. The supreme council and high court of 
appeal, known as the Hlot-dau. 

2nd. The privy or palace council, known as tlie 
Byadeit. 

The Hlot-dau, or supreme council of Ava, cor- 
responds to the royal council of four ministers of the 
crown, and their deputies, which is mentioned by 
Colonel Tod. It may therefore be accepted as a 
modern development of the royal council which ex- 
isted under the old Pranas of Meywar. It exercises 
all the powers of a senate, a high court, and a 
cabinet. Its functions are legislative, judicial, and 
executive. As a senate, it possesses a constitutional 
power of veto to any act or order of the king. As 
a high court of civil and criminal justice, it tries all 
important cases, and is the highest court of appeal. 
As a cabinet, it exercises all the powers of govern- 
ment; and every order of the king is issued by the 
Hlot-dau in the name of the ministers of wliom tlie 
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or privy coun- 
cil. 


Siibstit.ntion of 
officialism for 
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coEirt is composed. The court consists of the four 
Woongyees, or great ministers, and tire four Woon- 
douks, or assistant ministoi’s. The crown prince is 
ex-officio president of the council ; hut a still higher 
throne is set apart for the king, on which his majesty 
occasionally takes his seat. 

The Byadeit, or palace council, is still more 
closely associated with the king, and it is doubtful 
whether it ever existed in Meywar. It consists of 
four ministers of the interior, who are the private 
advisers of the king, and take charge of the treasury, 
and all receipts and disbursements. 

The Hlot-dau, or supreme council, and the 
Byadeit, or privy council, thus form the two govern- 
ing departments of the administration of Ava. Like 
the courts of the Normans and Plantagenets, both 
departments invariably accompany tlie king when- 
ever he makes a progress within his owm domin- 
ions. But in upper Burma, the old feudal element, 
which still prevails in Eajpootana, lias entirely 
passed away. The two councils are composed of 
subservient smooth-tongued officials, whose ideas 
and aspirations are all centred in the king. They 
are the shadow without the substance of a constitu- 
tion. They, however, serve to give a seeming 
permanence to the government of the kingdom, and 
perhaps hold it together, in the same wmy that 
officialism and routine held together the Byzantine 
empire for generations after its life-blood had ebbed 
away. 



CIIAPTEE VIII. 

THE BEAHMAISHCAL EEVIYAL, A.D. 600 — 1600. 

The seventeenth century usliers in the history oha.p. viii. 
of modern India. In the Punjab and. Plindustan 
the Mussulmans had founded the ]\Iogul empire, ceTiTm-ielf^^ 
and established its ascendancy from tlie mountains 
of Bactria and Cashmere to the delta of the Ganges. 

In the Dekhan the lesser Mussulman sovereignties 
had overthrown the last of the old Hindu emieires, 
and were engaged in wars amongst themselves, or in 
extending their arms into the southern Peninsula. 

Meantime a new power appeared in the Eastern seas, 
whidh was destined to hold an imperial sway over 
the whole Indian continent. In 1600 the East-India 
Company obtained its first charter from Queen 
Elizabeth. In 1605 the emperor Akber died at 
Agra, and was succeeded by his son Jehdngir, the 
grandfather of Aurangzib. In 1613 the English 
built their first factory at Surat, and concluded 
their first treaty with emperor Jehangfr. In 1639 
they founded Madras; in 1661 the}^ obtained Bom- 
bay; and in 1678 they settled at Calcutta. These 
factories grew into cities, and became the centres of 
trade ; they are now the capitals of the Anglo- 
Indian empire. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Staf^nation in 
Hindu develop- 
ment. 


Expulsion of 
Buddhism. 


The early English adventurers appeared in India 
exactly ten centuries after the pilgrimage of Hiouen- 
Thsang. In England it is comparatively easy to 
realize the vast interval which elapsed between the 
.seventh century and the seventeenth. The wars of 
the early Engllsli, their townships and gemots, had 
been succeeded by the manufacturing cities, the 
parliaments, and the political and religious activity 
of the Elizabethan era. But in India the interval 
is scarcely appreciable ; in all essentials tlie people 
were the same in the seventeenth century as in the 
seventh. Buddhism had been overthrown, but the 
reliorion of the Jains remained. Islam again had 
planted mosques and schools throughout Hindustan 
and the Dekhan ; but it could not modify the general 
idolatry The social and religious life of the great 
bulk of the Hindu population underwent no percept- 
ible changes. In the days of Alexander and Megas- 
thenes, the masses worshipped the sun and the rivers, 
sacrificed to Vishnu and Siva, paid reverence to 
naked Yogis, and burnt living widows with their 
dead husbands. Ten centuries later Hiouen-Thsang 
beheld similar scenes; and ten centuries later still 
the early English adventurers were gazing upon the 
same mysterious world. 

Tlie most important event in the history of the 
interval is the expulsion of the Buddhist monks 
from India. Of the revolution which subverted 

1 The annals of Mussulman India are chiefly Taluahle for the illustrations they 
furnish of the political and religious life of the hrussulmans themselves. They 
throw little or no light upon the civilization of Hindustan ; and but little on that 
of the Dekhan and Peninsula. They may be said to commence in a.d. 665, 
twenty years after the departure of Hioueu-Thsang, when the Arabs conquered 
Seinde. But it was not until 1001 that Mahmud of Cabul invaded Hindustan ; 
and it was not until 1205, or ‘two centuries after Mahnifid, that Kootub-ud-dinj 
the first Mussulman sovereign of India, was crowned king at Lahore. 
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Buddliism very little is known. No tradition of chap, viit. 
any value has been preserved. But still it is not 
difficult to arrive at the fact. In the seventh cen- 
tury, when Hiouen-Tlisang visited Benares, the city 
was already more Braliinanical than Buddhist. It 
was the centre of the worship of Iswara or Siva, and 
swarmed 'with naked fanatics, who rubbed them- 
selves with ashes, and practised religious austeri- 
ties. Magnificent temples were built of stones richly 
carved, and wood choicely painted ; wdiilst a brass 
colossal statue of the god, nearly a hundred feet 
high, filled the Chinese pilgrim wdtli respectful awe. 

The centre of Buddhism was at Shrnath in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. This was the old deer-forest 
in which Gdtama Buddha liacl first turned the wheel 
of the law. On this holy spot a vihara had been 
erected in the life-time of the apostle ; and Avhen 
Hiouen-Thsang visited the locality, stupas and 
viharas were to be seen in all directions. Here also 
had been founded one of those magnificent colleges 
or Sanghdramas, which were so famous in Buddhist 
India. But the Sanghdrdma at Sarndth was not a 
flourishing institution in the seventh century. It 
only contained fifteen hundred Srdinans, and they 
were all followers of the little Yehicle. In the present 
day Sdrndth is in ruins. Two great towers are still 
standing, and traces of tlie old college are still to be 
found; whilst relics and images of great variety 
have been discovered within the mounds. The 
ashes and charred remains sufficiently indicate that 
the whole was destroyed in some sudden conflagra- 
tion ; and as Buddhist pagodas have been converted 
into Brahmanical temples, suspicion points to a sud- 
den outbreak instigated by the Brahmans. Possibly 
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CHAP. viii. some bitter disputation had been brought to a 
violent close ; and a nest of infuriated fanatics had 
poured out of Benares to destroy the heretics and 
atheists of Sarndth as enemies of the gods. Possibly, 
also, the popular veneration and respect for the holy 
men had been blunted by charges, such as those 
■which a woman brought against Gotama, and which 
were freely levelled against the English clergy prior 
to the destruction of the monasteries. At present, 
however, the story lies beneath the mounds ; Sdr- 
nath was sacked and burned at the instigation of 
the Brahmans.^ 

^ A legend of Divodks, a king of Benares, has been related in several Purhnas, 
which may possibly refer to this revolution. Siva is said to have been desiroTis of 
occupying Benares, and sent Nikumblia to persuade the prince to embrace Bud- 
dhism. Accordingly Divodhs became a follorver of Buddha, and was expelled 
from Benares, and founded another city on the hanks of the Gomati. — Vishnu 
Pnrhna, Wilson’s translation, edited by Hall, vol. iv., pp. 33, 40. 

General Cunningham, who conducted many excavations around Shmath in 
1835-36, writes as follows ; — “ From the fifth to the seventh century the decline of 
Buddhism was gradual and gentle. But from the eighth century the fall was rapid 
and violent. Xew dynasties arose who knew not Shkya Muni ; and the Tuars of 
Delhi, the Bahtors of Kanoiij, and the Chkndels of Mahoba, succeeded to the vast 
empire of Siladitya. The rise of all these families lias been traced to the eighth 
century ; and both coins and inscriptions remain to attest their Brahraanical be- 
lief. But Buddhism continued to linger in Benares, Malwa, and Guzerat ; and 
was not finally extinguished until the eleventh or the twelfth century, when the 
last votaries of Buddha were expelled from the continent of India. Isumhers of 
images, concealed by the departing monks, are found buried near Sarnfith; and 
heaps of ashes still lie scattered amidst the ruins to show that the monasteries 
were destroyed by fire.” 

Major Kittoe, who in 1851 carried on more extensive excavations in the same 
neighbourhood, confirmed the conclusions of General Cunningham. He wrote : — 
“ All has been sacked and burned ; priests, temples, idols, all together ; for in 
some places bones, iron, wood, and stone are found in huge masses ; and this has 
happened more than once.” — Cunningham’s Bhilsa Topes, chapter xii. See also 
Archaeological Reports. 

Probably it was at this time, or at some earlier period, that Kanoiij abandoned 
Buddhism and embraced the religion of the BiAhmaiis. The fact is dimly indi- 
cated in the legend of Yiswaraitra, the son of the king of Gadhi or Kanouj, who is 
said to have been originally a Kshatriya, and subsequently to have become a 
Br&.hmau. See History, vol. ii., Ramfiyana, chap. iv. Eanouj was subsequently 
the centre of orthodox Brahmanism, and supplied Brahmanical teachers to Bengal, 
whose descendants are still known as Kulin Br&hraans. 
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The appearance of tlie Jains is another revolu- 
tion of which no record has been preserved. The 
religion of the Jains had for its object the liberation 
of the soul from the trammels of existence. It did 
not, however, accept the doctrine of annihilation or 
Nirvana, but assigned a spiritual life to the liber- 
ated soul in some undefinable mansion of the blessed. 
It taught certain precepts of strict morality which 
would seem to identify it with that school of 
Buddhism which was known as the little Vehicle.^ 
The Jains worshipped saints who had effected their 
deliverance from the universe, rather than deities 
who ruled the universe, and the names of their 
twenty-four saints or Tirthankaras, commencing 
with Adinath and ending with Parisnath and Maha- 
vira, are held in the profouiidest veneration. The 
Jains were divided like the Buddhists into monks 
and laymen. Originally some of the sects aban- 
doned all clothing, like the gymno-sophists of old ; 
but the Jain monks in general are not only clothed, 
but distinguished as the “white-robed.” Their 
shrines are stately and mysterious buildings of mar- 
ble, generally standing in remote and secluded situ- 


® The oig-lit deadly sins of tlie Jains are soniewhat pnerilo ; tliey were as 
follows.— (1) Eating- at night. (2) Slaying an animal. (3) Eating the fruit 
of trees that give milk. (4) Ta-sting- honey or flesh. (5) Taking the wealth of 
others. (G) Comniitting adultery. (7) Eating flowers, butter, or choose. (8) 
Worshipping the goJ.s of other religions.— Asiatic Journal, vol. svii., 1821; 
vol. xvi., 1834. 

It is difficult to say how far the Jains -were connected with the little Vehicle. 
It has already been .seen that Silhditya, king of Kanonj and Mngadha, was a follower 
of the great Vehicle, and held a famous public disputation between the two Vehicles. 
A legend has been preserved in the Mulidtraa, or sacred chronicle of the mountain 
Satnmiya, that the Bmldhi.sts held a public disputation with the Jains and gained 
the victory, whereupon Slladitya became a Buddhist ; hut that subsequently tlse 
Jains defeated the Biuldhi.sts, whereupon Slladitya bceanie a Jain. See Forbes’s 
Has Mala, vol. i. 
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ations. Many are to be found in Rajpootana, espe- 
cially on Mount Abii; but perhaps the most celebrated 
are those which have been built on tlie holy moun- 
tain of Satruniya in the Guzerat peninsula, over 
against the city of Palitana.'*' The Brahmans ex- 
jielled the Buddhists, but they could not wholly 
expel the Jains; and to this day the Jains form 
an interesting element in .the Hindu population, 
especially in w’estern India, 

The overthrow of Buddhism at Sarndth must 
liave sent a thrill through the religious world of 
India. From time immemorial Benares had been 
the great centre of religious thought; the resort of 
all new' teachers wdio aspired to bo the founders of 
sects ; the final court of appeal from all conflicting 
schools, such as those of Mithila, Gour, and 
Pravira. The destruction at Sarnfitli wms the 
triumph of the w'orshippers of Siva. This deity, the 
Dionysos of tlie Greeks, wms perhaps the most 
ancient and most mystic in the Brahmanical 
liantheon. Iswara or Siva wms the first cause, the 


* The holy mountain of Satruniya in the south-east of Kattiawar is sacred to 
Adiuath, the first of the twenty-four Tirtiiaidcaras, who is said to have emigrated 
from Ayodhyh at some remote period. On the summit of the mountain is a 
colossal image of Adiiihth, hewn out of the solid rock. The mountain itself rises 
nearly two thousand feet ahove the plains. Upon these lonely heights the marble 
shrines of the Jains, with their stately enclosures, half-palace, half-fortress, have 
been constructed in the upper air, far removed from the ordinary tread of mortals, 
like the mansions of another world. In the dark recesses of each temple there is 
one or more images of Adinath, or some other Tirthankara. The alahaster features, 
wearing an expression of listless repose, are rendered dimly visible by the faint 
light which is shed by silver lamps. The air is perfumed with incense, and the 
female votaries, glittering in scarlet and gold, move round in circles barefooted 
over the polished floors, chaunting their monotonous hut not unmelodious hymns. 
The momitain is one of the first places of Jain pilgrimage; the bridal hall of those 
who would marry everlasting rest. Many legends arc told of fabled kings, who 
by their austerities and religious services on this sacred ground have thrown off 
the intolerable load of sin, and attained the blessing of liberation. — Forbes’s Eas 
Mala, vol. i., chap. hi. 
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germ of all things. The linga was the symbol of chap. viii. 
Siva, and the representative of the supreme being. 

There was a corresponding symbol of the female 
Ksex. These two symbols were the material forms of 
that creative force, or supreme spirit, which was 
involved in the conception of Brahma. In the work 
of creation Isvvara, or the germ, expanded into an 
egg, and evolved within itself the five elements, — 
earth, water, air, fire, and ether. The egg then 
separated into two parts, a liiglier and a lower. The 
higher portion became the heaven above ; the lower 
portion became tlie earth beneath. It subsequently 
formed the universe of all created being ; of gods, 
men, and animals ; of mountains, plains, rivers, and 
seas. When it reached its full expansion it began 
slowly to diminish. The number of deaths exceeded 
the number of births. In this way it was gradually 
reduced to a single germ, which might be s3nnbolized 
as a dew drop, but might be more exactl}^ described 
as the centre point of tlie circle.® Thus universe after 
universe was created and passed away, after a similar 
fashion to that already indicated in the mytli of a 
daj^ and night of Brahma. 

Ultimately these symbols were personified into a 
god and goddess ; or rather a god and goddess were 
associated \vith tlie symbols. The worship of the 
male deity exhibited every stage of development. 
Sometimes it found expression in a pure and elevated 
adoration of the supreme being as Iswara, in which 
the worshipper sought to render his body and soul 
pure and holy in the sight of the creator. Sometimes 
it degenerated into a wretched asceticism, which 


^ Faria y Sousa, toI. ii., page 377. 
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cultiyated a distaste for existence by pondering over 
the lower instincts and necessities of animal being, 
and quenched the fire of the passions by a dejiraved 
familiarity with tlie ashes and bones of the dead, and 
every species of filth and corruption. The worship 
of the female deity exhibited a similar variety of 
phases. Sometimes under the names of Durgd, 
Ehdvani, or Pdrvati, she was adored as the divine 
ideal of the daughter, wife, or mother. Sometimes, 
as Bhadra-Kdh, she was regarded as the patron deity 
of. Thugs and prostitutes. She was also personified as 
Kdlf, the black goddess, the terrible barbarian queen, 
who revelled in strong wine and flesh meat, in dis- 
gusting obscenity, and the blood of human sacrifices. 
The grosser forms of the worship of Siva and Durgd 
degenerated into tlie so-called Tautric religion, 
which once prevailed throughout a largo portion of 
India, but which there is reason to believe has nearly 
disappeared from the land. In the Siva cult novices 
were exposed to every possible allurement, and ex- 
pected to remain unmoved. In the Kali cult nudity 
was worshipped in Bacchanalian orgies which can- 
not be described. 

The triumph of Siva over Buddha is to some 
extent illustrated by the life and career of Sankha 
Aclifirya, who may be termed the ajiostle of the 
Saiva religion in its more spiritual form. He was 
a native of Malabar, and belonged to the tribe of 
Nambini Brahmans. He flourislied -about the eighth 
or ninth century of the Christian era. He led the 
life of a wandering mendicant, and engaged in suc- 
cessful controversies with the Buddhists and Jains. 
According to local legend, Jain kings were reign- 
ing at Kalyan in the Dekhan, and Conjeveram 
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in the Peninsula, who blasphemed the gods of chat. viii. 
the Brahmans and endeavoured' to subvert tlie 
Bralimanical faith. Accordingly Siva became in- 
carnate as Sankha Acliarya, in order to abolish the 
Jain religion and regulate and reform the Brahmans. 

His sect is known as the Smdrta, and largely pre- 
vails throughout the Peninsula. Its members are 
distinguished by three horizontal white stripes along 
their foreheads. Some are called Lingayets ; their 
sect is known as the Jangam. Thej'’ carry little 
images of the linga, as the representative of the su- 
preme being, in small silver boxes hanging from the 
arm.® They bury their dead without burning. They 
live only on rice, vegetables, and cakes of various 
grains; and entirely abstain from flesh meat and 
wine. 

The revival of the worship of Vishnu, tlie Her- 
aides of the Greeks, seems to have commenced at a about'^.D. 1200. 
later date. Its followers were known as Vaishpavas 
in opposition to the Saivas or followers of Siva. Its 
chief apostles were Eamdnuja Achdrya who flour- 


® A variety of authorities might be quoted for the statements in the text, in- 
cluding Faria y Sousa, Abbe Dubois, Buchanan, Wilks, and the Mackenzie MSS., 
of which the author has a large folio volume of extracts and abstracts, compiled 
by himself more than ten years ago. The vitality of tlie Srnarta religion is proved 
by the fact that the great Guru Sankha Aoharya has been succeeded down to the 
present day by a line of Gurus, who have been either adopted by the preceding 
Guru whilst alive, or elected by the disciples after his decease. A successor or 
representative of the apostle was still living- in 1871. His name was Xarsingh 
Acbarya. He is called by his disciples the Jagat Guru, or teacher of the world. 
He is the venerated pontiff of all Hindus holding the Smarta faith. He is a celi- 
bate, lives on milk, and is acquainted with Sanskrit, Kanarese, Tamil, and Telug-u. 
He wears a tiara covered with pearls and jewels. In 1871 he w’as seventy-five 
year's of age, and had adopted a successor. lie travels in great state in a special 
palanquin with an elephant in attendance ; and on such occa.sions is accompanied 
by a large cortege of Brahmans and disciples. All the Hindu inhabitants of a 
town, the Haja not excepted, turn out on his approach to receive him with .suit- 
able reverence. — Bo-sv-ring’s Eastern Experiences, page 139. London, 1872. 
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islieci at Conjeveram,’^ and Ramaiiand wlio floiirislied 
at Benares. Ranianuja may bo referred to the 
twelfth century. He distinguished liimsolf as the 
opponent of both Jains and Saivas; and was especi- 
ally famous for casting out evil spirits and devils. 
Like Sankha Acliarya, be appears to have under- 
taken missionary circuits over the whole of the 
Peninsula, fixing his head-quarters at Sriringhain, 
opposite the town of Trichinopoly. His particular 
sect is known as the Ayengar Vaishnavas, and is 
distinguished from the Snuirta by a vertical mark 
like a trident, which is painted on tlie forehead just 
above the nose.® They ablior Siva, and call him 
the chief of the Rakshasas, and worship only tlie 
Vishnu group of deities. Rdmdnand of Benares was 
a disciple who had seceded from Ramanuja. He 
taught the worship of Vishnu through his incarna- 
tions as Rama and Krishna ; and especially sought 
to abolish caste. But before indicating tlie various 
phases in the religion of Vishnu, it will be necessary 
to glance at the origin and growth of the'conception 
of that deity. 

Vishnu was originally a personification of the 
Sun-god as a human hero more or less divine; the 
celestial ancestor of the Surya-vansa, or children 
of the sun.” This idea developed into tliat of deity; 
the bright god who imparted life and light to the 
universe ; the supreme soul tliat illuminated the 


^ ConjoveraTn, properly Kmieliipura, or tlie golden city, wns the capital of tlie 
ancient kingdom of Cliola. It is situated alout I’orty-ciglit miles to the south- 
west of Madras. 

® The sectarian mark of the Vaishnavas is called the foot of Vishnu, which is 
represented by the trident. The sectarian of the Saivas is called the eye of Siva, 
and is generally in the centre of the forehead, in the middle of the three lines. 
Siva is fabled to have, a third eye there. 
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universe. In this way the conception of Vishnu 
assimilated itself to that of Brahma. But still ’ the 
popular idea of his humanity, of God loving man, 
could never he eradicated from the popular mind. 
The worshipper ceased to identify Vishnu with the 
material sun. The god was supposed to dwell in 
the heaven of Vaikuntha far i«vay in the blue ether; 
or in the fabled sea of milk which surrounded the uni- 
verse ; ® but still taking a deep interest in the uni- 
verse and its inhabita-nts, human and divine. A 
female divinity was given to him as a wife, the divine 
Lakshmi; the goddess of good fortune, wealth, and 
prosperity; the deified embodiment of all that is 
good and beautiful, pure and affectionate, in an ideal 
woman, whether as a daughter, a wife, or a mother. 
Lakshmi was the sea-born goddess; she had risen 
out of the ocean, like another Aphrodite, to become 
the bride of Vishnu. 

The conception of Vishnu and Lakshmi, dwell- 
ing far away as a supreme spirit or spirits in the sea 
of milk, was too remote for popular sympathy. There 
was not even a symbol existing, like the linga, that 
would associate the god with humanity. Accordingly 
Vishnu was supposed to become incarnate from time 
to time, for the deliverance of the world from the 
oppression of giants or demons, the Daityas or 
Kdkshasas of remote antiquity. These incarnations 


® In Hindu geography the universe is a vast circle, consisting of alternate 
continents and seas formed into concentric rings. Jambu-dwipa, or the earth, is 
the centre ; and the centre-point of the earth is mount Mem ; the Himalayas of 
modern geography ; the Meros, or thigh of Zeus, in which Dionysos was concealed 
after the death of his mother Sernele. Jambu-dwipa was surrounded'hy a sea of 
salt water. The six remaining continents are of course mythical. The llrst after 
Jambu-dwipa was surrounded by a sea of sugar-cane juice; the next by a sea of 
wine; the next by a sea of melted butter; the next by a sea of curds ; then fol- 
lowed the spa of milk ; and last of all was a sea of fresh water. 
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or avatiiras are invested with liistorical significance. 
They are generally reckoned as ten in number, 
although in some sacred books there are unimport- 
ant additions. In reality tliey were nothing more 
than the old gods and heroes of ante-Brahmanical 
times, who were incorporated into the Brahmanical 
system, and reproduced as incarnations of Vishnu. 
In this manner Vishnu is said to have successively 
become incarnate in four animals, — the fish, the 
tortoise, the boar, and the lion ; and in five human 
beings, ^ — ^Vamana, Parasurfiina, llama, Krishna, and 
Buddha ; and finally he is to appear on a white horse, 
in wliat is known as the Kalki avatar, and to de- 
stroy the present universe, and bring into existence 
a purer and better world. 

The myths by wliich those personifications are 
represented as incarnations, are the mere inventions 
of Brahmanical teachers ; but they are nevertheless 
replete with meaning. The fisli-god has been wor- 
shipped by many races from tlie earliest antiquity 
as the ocean deity. He was tlie Poseidon of the 
Greeks ; tlie Neptune of the Romans. He is gen- 
erally symbolized by a rude figure half human and 
half fish ; but the idea was spiritualized by the Vedic 
Rishis into Varuna, the great god of elemental water, 
the supreme spirit of tlie deep seas. The tortoise 
and boar were apparently deities of a similar cha- 
racter ; the gods or symbols of different races. All 
three deities appear in the Vishnu-avatara myths in 
association with some legend of a universal deluge. 
Thus Vishnu became incarnate as a fish in order to 
save Manu, the ancestor of the human race, from 
being drowned in the deluge. He became a tortoise 
in order to rescue the earth from the deluge by taking 
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it on liis back. He became a boar in order to re- 
cover the Vedas from the waste of waters. The 
myths connected with the remaining avataras have a 
different significance. Vishnu became a lion in order 
to destroy certain giants, who were seeking to de- 
throne the gods. He became Vamana, or the dwarf, 
in order to destroy the giant Bali, who appears to be 
identical with Kansa in the Krishna legends. He 
became Parasurama, in order to punish the Ksha- 
triyas, who had cruelly oppressed the Biulimans. 
He became Rama in order to slay Ravana, the 
demon king of Lankd in Ceylon. He became 
Krishna in order to overthrow the tyrant Kansa. 
He became Buddha in order to delude the giants 
into neglecting tlic worship of the deities, and there- 
by exposing themselves to certain destruction. The 
last incarnation in the white horse avatara may be 
dismissed as a theological dream, originating in an 
idea, not uncommon amongst suffering humanity, 
that the world has sunk into a hopeless state -of sin 
and sorrow ; that man is helpless to work out the 
problem of his being; and that the advent of deity 
is necessary to the renovation of the universe. 

Six of these incarnations of Vishnu possess a 
substantive historical value, namely, the avataras as 
a lion and dwarf, and those of Parasurhrna, Rama, 
Krishna, and Buddha. One idea runs through them 
all, namely, that Vishnu became incarnate in order 
to destroy the giants or demons who sought to de- 
throne the gods. These giants have been generally 
identified with the non-Vedic rulers of the country; 
and no doubt in very ancient legends, such as find 
occasional expression in the Vedic hymns, the abo- 
riginal or pre-Aryan princes were regarded as giants ; 

24 
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and like tlie giants of nursery story were described 
as demons, ogres, man-eaters, llaksliasas, Daityas, 
and Asuras. But the myths of tlie incarnations or 
avataras of Vislmu are of a comparatively modern 
date. They are not mentioned in the more ancient 
scri^Dtures, such as the hymns of the Rig-Yeda or the 
laws of Mann. They belong to the age of Brahman- 
ical revival, when the persistent efforts of Buddhist 
teachers to deny tlie authority of the Vedas, and t ) 
detlirone or ignore the gods in general, had create I 
an antagonism which culminated in a persecutiig 
war. The colossal statues of Buddhas and Jain 
saints would suggest the idea of giants. The fact that 
Gdtama and Adimith wore both Kshatriyas would 
suggest the idea that tlie war w'as against Kslia- 
triyas. The ninth avatara is a key to the whole. 
Vislmu became Buddha to delude the giants into 
abandoning the worship of the gods, and thereby 
working out their own destruction. 

Two of these myths, namely, the avatdras of 
Vislmu as Rama and Krishna, have been interwoven 
with the main traditions of the Rainayana and Mahd 
Bharata, and impart a new and religious meaning to 
the Hindu epics. It will also bo seen that a deeper 
significance underlies the sacred legend, than is 
involved in the mere antagonism betwmen Brah- 


manism and Buddhism. The theology of the 
Brdhmans has always been too abstract and meta- 
physical for the masses. The bulk of mankind can 
only worship deified men and women ; and unless 
their affections are brought into play, they have no 
real devotion. Indeed, without human love and 
human sympathies, religion drifts into a superstition 
of selfishness ; a mere bartering of prayers, sacrifices, 
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and alms in exchange for liappiness or prosperity. 

The leaders of the Brahmanical revival seem to 
have discerned this important truth. The compilers 
of the Ramayana represented Rdina and Sita as 
types of a husband and a wife, as well as incarnations 
of deity. They moved the heart of tlie Hindii to 
love and sympathy ; and then awakened his adora- 
tion for the divine. They employed a mythological 
machinery, which will appear strange and cumljrous 
to the European ; hut which, nevertheless, satisfied 
tlie aspirations of the masses reproducing the 
supreme spirit in human forms. Vislinu is repre- 
sented as the supreme spirit, the god above all gods, 
whose jraramount power as the suzerain of the uni- 
verse was acknowledged by Brahma a,nd all the 
Yodic deities. The story of his birtli, marriage, 
and exile as Rama is consequently surrounded by a 
haze of supernatural details. The Yedic deities are 
oppressed by Ravana, the giant or demon king of 
Lanka, the modern Ceylon. They apply to Brahma 
for succour ; but Rdvana has performed so many re- 
ligious merits in former lives that Brahma is power- 
less to help them. Accordingly Brahma proceeded 
with the Yedic deities to the sea of milk, wdiere 
Yislmu was dwelling in unutterable splendour. 
Yishnu answered tlieir prayers. The supreme god 
engaged to become Incarnate as Rama, and so effect 
the destruction of Ravana. 

The incarnation of Yishnu is related with such 
supernatural details as would accord with his divine 
character. Dasaratha, Maharaja of A3’odhya, was 
without a son. Accordingly lie celebrated a great 
sacrifice to obtain one. The gods came down from 
heaven and received their shares with their own 
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hands. A portion of tho sacred food was given to the 
three queens, and Vishnu became incarnate in the 
first queen Kausalja. At the moment of conception 
Brahma and the gods appeared in their cliariots 
above the city of Ayodhyd, and sounded the praises 
of Kama. At the- moment of birth the gods again 
appeared in tlic sky and scattered flowers from lieaYen. 
The babe revealed his divinity to his motlier alone. 
He was crowned with a diadem of pearls. He had 
four arms, holding respectively tho sliell, the 
chakra, the mace, and the lotos.^" His mother knew 
that he wms god and adored him. He tlien con- 
cealed his four-armed shape, and assumed that of 
an ordinary infant, and began to cry. The Mahd- 
raja heard the welcome sound and distributed 
treasures in alms. 

When Rama was approaching manhood the sage 
Viswfimitra appeared at Ayodhyfi. He explained 
to the Mahdraja that Rdma was Vishnu, and that 
his female counterpart liad been born at Mithila as 
SM, the daughter of Raja Janaka. Accordingly 
Rama was sent to Mithila under the charge of 
Viswamitra, and married Sita in due course ; but 
Janaka stated that she was not actually his daugh- 
ter, but was found under a furrow when turned up 
by the plough. 


The frequent representations of Ilitidilclcitie.s with four arms Ifas long been 
a problem to Europeans. But the so-called idolatry of the Hindus is nothing 
more than theology in hieiMgdyphios ; and tlie idids are often two or moi’e con- 
ceptions of deities moulded into one form. Vishnu was at once the divine hero 
of the Kshatriyas, and the supreme spirit of the Brtihmans. As a hero he carried 
the chakra and mace; as a god he carried the shell and lotos. Rhma exhibits 
the two-fold character of a hero and devotee throughout his exile. 

See Adhyhtma Rimayana. History, voL ii., llhmhyana. The myth that 
Sits, sprang from the earth belongs to a class o'f religious fables, which appear 
to have originated during the Brahraanical revival. It would seem that cer- 
tain BrShmans of this period endeavoured to revive the decaying worship of the 
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The account of the exile of RAma is evidently chat, viii. 
a perversion of tlie original form of the tradition. 

Amongst the ancient Rajpoots the sentence of exile 
was carried out with funeral pomp, whenever a 
prince was deprived of his birthright or declared an 
outlaw. The ceremony was marked as a day of 
mourning in the calendar. The offender was clothed 
in black, and invested with a black sword and 
buckler, and then placed upon a black horse, and 
solemnly commanded to depart out of the limits of 
the kingdom. Some such ceremou}^ was no doubt 
carried out in the case of Rama ; but the Raina- 
yana represents him as a religious devotee. 

The story of this exile presents many beautiful ditSfpiou^oftte 
scenes, though it is tedious from the wildness of 
oriental exaggerations. Rrahmanical hermitages 
are described with groves and pools of water, after 
the fashion of the ’ hermitage where the Raja 
Dushyanta discovered the beautiful Sakuntala. The 
holy men, however, are constantly harassed by the 


spirits or elemental deities of the Vedas, hy converting the heroes and heroines of 
Kshatriy a traditions into similar personifications. In order to carry out this pur- 
pose they appear to hare introduced new names and myths into the MahA Bha- 
rata and Eciniiiyiina. This attempt to revive the worship of the \edic deities 
utterly failed. Mr Cos, in his Mythology of the Aryan nations, has propjounded 
a theory which is too exclusively based upon these later myths. 

I'his ceremonv was carried out as late as the seventeenth century in the case 
of Umia (ring, a pjriiice of Marwar. (See Tod’s E,ajiii-t'han, vol. i., p. 68/ ; 
vol. ii., p. 4#.) Umra went out of Marwar with his personal retainers, and entered 
the service of the emperor Shah Jehan, the son of Jehaiigir. He proved a true 
Eiijpoot. He absented himself from court without leave, and spent a fortnight 
in hunting. On his return the emperor reprimanded and fined him, hut he 
refused to pay. Ho was then summoned to the presence, but there he stabbed 
the paymaster to the lieart, and drew his sword to cut down the emperor, but 
shivered the weapon against a pillar. He, however, plied his dagger with such 
reckless fury, that he slew five Mogul nobles before he was mortally wounded. 
His retainers perished alter the old Eajpoot fashion. They put on saffron gar- 
ments, and rushed to the palace sword in hand, and slaughtered all they met, un- 
til they were at last cut to pieces to a man. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


ATicluction of 

sita. 


demon Raksliasas, who spoil the sacrifices. The 
diriiie Rtima, and the equally divine Si'ta, go from 
one hermitage to another as incarnations of Vishnu 
and Lakshnif, receiving adorations and praises from 
holy sages and pious women. All had been long- 
ing for the advent of Rama ; all yxn-e rejoicing that 
the hour of their deliverance was nigh. Rama 
becomes the chanqiion of the Bralimans against the 
Ruksliasas. Occasionally ho encounters a demon, 
and then a combat is described with all the ex- 
uberant details, and love of the marvellous, which 
characterize the Iliiuld bards. Those whom ho 
kills obtain salvation, and the gods wonder at his 
benevolence. Meantime the demon king is reigning 
at Lanka in palaces of gold and gems, seated in gar- 
dens of matchless beauty and fragrance, thronged 
with 5^oung and blooming damsels, and surrounded 
by inrpregnable fortifications of stone and iron. 

The subsequent action of the poem is of a very 
Asiatic cliaractcr. The sister of Ruvana is smitten 
with love for Rurna, and offers to become liis wife. 
She is told that Rilina is alread}^ married to Sita, 
and immediately rushes upon Si'ta, on which Rama’s 
brother draws his sword and cuts off her nose and 
ears. She goes away breathing vengeance, and 
after some unimportant incidenis, she appears before 
Ravana at Lanka. She dwells upon the beauty of 
Sita, and the demon king is easily induced to 
attempt the capture of Rama’s wife. Ho puts on 
the garb of a religious mendicant, and proceeds to 
the hut of Rama. The hero is absent, hunting a 
deer which had caught the fancy of Rama. The 
brother of Rama is also absent, for Sita had 
petulantly insisted on Ins going out to help Rama. 
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The result was that Ravana engaged Sita in chap, vui. 
delusive conversation, and finally seized her and 
carried her away to his cliariot, and then drove 
through tlie air to his palace at Lankd. But Sita 
would not listen to his suit. If he had vanquished 
Eama she would have been compelled to become 
his wife ; but until he had conquered Rdma, he had 
established no right over her. Such was the ancient 
law of war amongst tire Kshatriyas.^® 

Rama is in an agony of grief at the loss of Ins 
beloved Sita. He bewails iier in a fashion which is 
scarcely compatible with his divine character. lie 
searches for lier in all directions, and at length 
discovers the fate tliat has befallen her. A monkey 
prince, named Sugriva, had beheld Havana and Sita 
driving through the air. Moreover, Sita had 
thrown some of iier ornaments from the chariot ; and 
these had been jireserved by Sugriva, and wmre at 
once identified by Rama. An alliance is concluded 
between Rama and Sugriva. The monkey prince 
has been deprived of his kingdom and his wife. 

Rclma enables him to recover both, and in return 
Sugriva sends his monkey armies to help Rama.^‘^ 

Rdma now^ prepared to march his army against 
Havana. A celebrated monkey chieftain, named 
Hanuman, had leaped over the strait which separates 
India from Lankd, and found Sita in the royal 
gardens, and assured her that deliverance was nigh. 

Hanuman committed great havoc in the garden, 
and wuas ultimately seized by tlic guards and 
brought before the demon king. As a punishumnt 


See ante, p. 23, et stq. 

All army of bears also joined (he niuiikcys, but their exploits arc nut 
deserving- of special notice. 
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CHAP. viii. his tail was dipped in melted hiitter and set on fire ; 

but the monkey escaped from his tormentors, and 
set fire to the wliole city with his burning tail, and 
then hastened off to carry the glad tidings to Rama. 
War was commenced at once. The monkeys are 
fabled to have built a vast bridge of stone from the 
continent to the island, and huge rocks are pointed 
out to this day as tlio remains of Rdma’s bridge. 
At last, after a series of battles, Rama and Rdvana 
engaged in a combat of life and death, and the 
demon king Avas slain by the luind ^of Vishnu. But 
Ravana saved his soul. In his lieart he had always 
adored Rama. He had perished by the hand of 
Rdma. The picture of Rama atus before his eye, 
and the name of Rdina Avas on liis lips, as he drew 
his last breath ; and his soul Avas seen to issue from 
his body in the form of flame and enter the foot of 
Rama.^“ 

EAmaand The legciid of Krishna is different from that of 

pared, Raiiia, blit indicates a warmer devotion and more 
impassioned love. Pi^ama is a family deity, the 
type of the husband and master of the household. 
He is proud and serene after the ideal of the Hindu, 
householder. But Krishna is the playful, handsome 
hero, the universal lover Avho is idolized hy every 
woman aa’Iio sees liim. Even Avives and mothers 
are fascinated by liis ])rcsence, and thrilled by his 
smiles. 

Birth of Krish Ki'islma was horn amongst the coavs in the 

Haas a cowherd. ^ 

pleasant meadows of Vrliidavana on the left bank of 
the river Jumna. His father Narida was a cowherd 


For full details, see History, vol. ii. , Eamiiyana. 
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of the tribe of Yadavas. The Yddavas were herds- chap, viii. 
men, who found their way into western India, and 
wandered about in carts selling milk and butter in 
the various towns in the Jumna valley. Opposite to 
Yrinddvana, on the otlier side of the river Jumna, 
was the famous city of Mathura. It stands about 
half way between Agra and Delhi. The king of 
Mathura was an usurper £ind a tyrant, named Kansa. 

He wars an ally of Jardsandha, the great Haja of 
Magadha, who reigned over the empire of the 
Gangetic valley after the manner of Sandrokottos, 

Asoka, and Sihiditva, Kansa had married the two 
daughters of Jarasandha. Both Kansa and Jara- 
sandha were worshippers of Siva. Kansa had de- 
throned the Suras, because they persisted in the 
worship of Vishnu, 

But Krishna was not the actual son of the cow- Kansa, the 

usurper and 

herd. All was Mava or delusion. In realitv he 
was a son of Vasudeva and Devald of the royal 
house of Sura.^® The tyrant Kansa had lieedlessly 
permitted Vasudeva and Devald to marry. He had 
himself driven the bride and bridegroom in his 
chariot in the marriage procession. But a voice 
wms heard from heaven saying, — “ The son of 
Devald will be the destroyer of Kansa.” Then the 
tyrant was filled with a mortal fear. He seized the 
bride by the hair and dragged her from the chariot, 
and drew his s'word to slay her. The trembling 
bridegroom wms in an agony. He would make any 
sacrifice to save Devaki, He took an oath to 
deliver to the tyrant every child that should be 


The genealogy is not very clear. K.ansa was himself a Sura. The point 
is not of much consequence in dealing with the legend. 
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CHAP, viir. born. So Kansa stayed lus band, and Vasiideva led 
away bis bride. 

Birth of Krish- Hcncefortli tlie wife dreaded lest sbe sliould be- 

thesuras. comG a mother; the husband dreaded lest his wire 
sliould bear a child. At last the trouble came. 
Kansa knew it was coining. Husband and wife 
were bound and manacled ; the house was locked 
and barred ; and strong guards were posted all 
around. At night Krishna was born and rev^ealed 
himself as Vishnu. At that moment the manacles 
foil to the ground, the doors were opened, and the 
guards thrown into a deep sleep. The fatlier placed 
tlie child in a basket to carry it across the Jumna. 
It was the rainy season, and the river was swollen 
to its utmost lieight. At the touch of Krislma’s foot 
tlie river became shallow. The rain fell heavily, 
but Sosha-ndga, the manydicadcd serpent, followed 
VasLideva, and canopied tlie father and the child 
with his stupendous hoods. In this manner Vasu- 
deva crossed the Jumna, and reached the village of 
tlie cowherds. Yasoda, the wife of Nanda, had 
given birth to a daughter; and Vasiideva changed it 
for Krishna, and no one knew it. He toidc the 
infant girl to his wife’s chamber ; and at that 
moment the house was barred, and Vasiideva and 
Devald were again in manacles. The infant cried 
and the guards were awakened. The news of the 
birth was carried to Kansa. He ruslied to the house 
to kill the child, but the babe ascended to heaven, 
saying, — “A son is born who will destroy the house 
of Kansa.” Then Kansa was filled with wrath, and 
ordered that every male child should be slain 
throughout the land.^~ 

Up to this point there is a remarkable resemblance beU^ecn some incidents 
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The legend of Krishna now begins to assume 
something of a human cliaracter. Demons are said 
to .have attempted to take the life of tlie child, 
and were in turns slauglitered bj tlie infant hero ; 
but otherwise tlie story is simple and domestic. 
The little Krishna, dressed in a blue frock, is the 
delight of his mother Yasodhd. He stumbles about 
the courtyard, and seizes the tails of the cows and 
heifers. As he grows older he seems to be imbued 
with the spirit of mischief. He upsets his mother’s 
butter- churn ; and steals the butter from tlie milk- 
maids. But still a divine element is exliibited at 
intervals. On one occasion his mother wms about to 
correct him, wlien he opened his mouth and showed 
her the three ■worlds. One day when the milk- 
maids were bathing in the Jumna, lie ran off with 
their chffhes; and this prank is converted into a 
religious myth ; tlie milk-maids were punished for 
having profaned the holy Jumna. But as Krishna 

in the legeini of Krishna and the gospel narrative. But the resemblance is not 
that of coincidence but of caricature. Mathura ivas the Jernsalera of the 
Vaishnavas, and Vrindhvana was their Bethlehein. Kansa was king Ilcvod ; 
the house of Sura whom he had deposed was tlie house of David. Jar&sandha of 
Magadhi. represented the power of imperial Rome. But Krishna was not horn of 
a Virgin, nor was his reputed father a carpenter. Ilis father Xnnda kept cows, 
and his mother Yasodha made butter. The antagonism between Vishnu and Siva 
was, however, strangely analogous to that between Christianity and Judaism. At 
the birth of Krishna the religious life at iMatliura hove a materialistic resemblance 
to that which prevailed at Jerusalem at the commencement of the Ciiristian era. 
The worship of Vishnu, tlie reiigion of faith and love, was in abiyaiice ; but tlie 
world was in a state of anxious expectation of his coming. The worship of Siva, 
the religion of good works and sacrifices, was in the ascendant ; but the deity was 
in peril, 

But notwithstanding this general resemblance, there was one vital disagree- 
ment. '] he seed of the womafl was to bruise the head of the serpent ; but the 
great serpent appeared as the guardian of Krishna. 

Another son, known as Bala-rfima, is said to have been a brother of Krishna, 
and to have been brought up like him in the house of a cowherd. Bala-vanui was 
devoted to wine, just as Krishna was devoted to women. The conerption, however, 
has found no expression in popular Hinduism. This story is related in History, 
vol. i., Mahh Bhhrata, and Legends of Krishna. 


CHAP. VHI. 


Bo.vhood of 
Krishna: his 
amours. 
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CHAP. VIII. grew older lie became tlie idol of all tlie women. 

They devoted themselves body and soul to liim. 
At tiie sound of liis flute tliey followed him into the 
jungle, and danced and sang around him. He was 
a universal lover, and he reigned supreme in every 
heart. But bo had one favourite mistress in the 
beautiful Radhd. When he souglit the company of 
Eadlnl, the rest wept bitterly ; when lie returned to 
them, their sorrow was turned into joy. 

Krthmover time ariuvcd when Krishna was to 

destroy Kansa ; when Vishnu was to triumph over 
Siva. The catastrophe is surrounded with myth and 
miracle. Krishna paid a visit to Mathurd, and 
played his usual pranks. There was a great exhi- 
bition of fighting and wrestling before the Raja. 
The feats of Krishna excited universal applause, and 
at length awakened the suspicion and jealousy of 
Kansa. A quarrel broke out ; a combat ensued be- 
tween Krishna and Kansa, in which Kansa was 
slain. The son of Sura was restored to the throne 
of Mathura, and Krishna became a hero of might 
and renown. 

•Mferatioii of But tlic wic|ows of Kunsu returned to their father 

Guzefat.*'* Jardsundlia. The wrath of tlie old sovereign of 
Magadlui was aroused against Krishna. A war ensued 
which is scarcely intelligible. In the end Kristina 
retired to Dwdraka, in western Guzerat.^® He carried 

If Buildlia may be read instead (if Siva, the story of the war between 
Krishna and Jarasannha may have a religious meaning. When Alexander in- 
vaded India, Vishnu was worshipped at Matlmru, on the banks of the Jumna. 
Arrian (India, chap, viii.) expressly states that Ilerakles (Vislinu) vyas worshipped 
by the Siiraseni (the descendants of Sura). The Suruseni had two great cities, 
Metboras (Mathura) and Cleisohoras (Sfirapiira) near the river .Tobares (Jumna). 
See Colonel Tod's “ Comparison of the Ilindii and Tliebaii Ilerakles,” Asiatic 
Journal, vol. v., 1831. The worship of Vishnu may have been subsequently 
superseded by Buddhism, as indicated by Fah-IIian (see ante, page 252) ; this 
fact finds expression in the legend of Kansa and Jarasandlia. At a still later 
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away Rukmim, the daughter of the Raja of Vi- 
darblia, and made her his wife. Henceforth he was 
.celebrated for the number of his wives ; but the fur- 
ther details respecting Krishna are interwoven into 
the traditions of the Mahd Bliarata.^® 

The worship of Siva' is the religion of good 
works. The worship of Vishnu, whether as Rama 
or as Krishna, is tlie religion of faith and devotion. 
The two currents of religious thought may occasion- 
ally intermingle in either religion ; but still the 
general line of demarcation may be retained be- 
tween the two.^® The religion of Siva taught that 
the soul is saved by good works, such as penances 
and sacrifices ; but it degenerated into the gross 
materialism of the Tantras. The religion of Vislinu 
tauglit that the soul is saved by faith and devotion. 
In the incarnation of Rama, faith and love wore 
symbolized by the confidence and affection which pre- 
vail between the husband and the wife. In the incar- 
nation of Krishna, faith and love are symbolized by 
the worship and passion which are associated with 
tlie bridegroom and the bride. The religion of Krish- 

period tlie worsliip of Krishna as Vishnu revived in MathuiA and the Jumna 
valley; this fact is partly indicated by Hiouen-Thsang- (see ante, page 2S8) , 
Ever since the visit of Hiouen-Thsang Mathura has heeu the ceutre of the 
worship of Krishna. 

The whole of the incidents conneoting Krishna with the Tandavas may he 
dismissed ns mythical interpolations of a comparatively modern date. The in- 
cidents are mere redundancies, in no way necessary to the plot ; and his appear- 
ance is generally sarroiinded with some supernatural element which sufficiently 
hetrays its mythical character. They will, however, be found e.xhibited in the first 
volume of the present history, in which they are criticized at length. 

20 The religion of both Siva and Vishnu have been largely modified hy Bud- 
dhism ; so much so that Siva sometimes represents Buddha, wliilst Krishna 
still more often appears in the same character. The worship of Krishna as Jaga- 
nfi.th is evidently a relic of Buddhism. The idol is carried like the procession of 
the images of Buddha. Moreover, within the sacred precincts of Jagauath all 
caste is laid aside. 


CHA.P. VIII. 


Saivism, or sal- 
vation by 
merits : Vaish- 
jiavism, or sal- 
vation by faith. 
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CHAP. VIII. na tlius presents attractions to tlio warm Asiatic 
wliich can scarcely be conceived by Europeans, The 
more advanced and spiritual worshippers regard 
bis pranks and amours as Maya, or delusion; the 
amusements of the hero before lie was conscious of 
being tlie deity incarnate ; and they adore the idol 
as tlie supreme s[)irit, who dwells in every heart, 
and is liimself the universe. But tlie mother wor- 
sliips the Itandsome boy as well as the supreme spirit ; 
the boy who stole the butter and kissed the milk- 
maids, as well as the 5’outliful deity wlio opened 
his mouth and displayed the three worlds. To the 
neglected wife or the desolate wddow, Krishna 
assumes a warmer character. He is young, beauti- 
ful, and divine ; the passionate and universal lover. 
The worshipper aspires to become another Radha. 
Ultimately the religion became depraved. A class 
of impostors appeared who claimed to be incarnations 
of Krishna; and deluded their votaries into sacri- 
ficing their chastity under the plea of being beloved 
by Krishna, of devoting all to Krishna. Such was 
the so-called religion of the Maharajas of Bombay.®^ 
India, however, has not been without her reformers. 
Perhaps the most celebrated is Choitunya, who 
flourished in Bengal during the early part of the 
sixteenth century. He revolted against the gross 
materialism of the age, and especially against the 
orgies of the Tantras. He imparted a spiritual 
meaning to the life and acts of Krishna, made \var 
upon caste, denounced widow-burning, and recom- 

History of tlie Sect of Malilirnjas or V;illabMelia.ryas in Tvestern India. 
Triibner, 1865. Report of the Maliaraj Libel Case. Bombay, 1862. A 
detestable bnt indescribable materialism, belonging to a primitive worship, seems 
also to have been associated with a lower form of the Krishna religion, but it has 
long since been banished, to the most remote and secluded localities. 
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mended the re-marriage of widows. He made Nud- chap, viii 
dea his centre, but travelled to Gour, Benares, Vrin- 
daviina, and Puree. He did not succeed in carrying 
out all his views, especially as regards the re-mar- 
riage of widows, but to this day one-fifth of the 
population of Bengal, including all the opulent native 
families of Calcutta, are followers of Choitunya.^^ 

The association of Siva and Vishnu with human- worewpof 

Branma, Visri- 

ity have imparted a vitality to the conceptions of 
those deities which is wanting in that of Brahma. 

In former times there was an antagonism between 
the Saivas and Vaishnavas, wdiich ranged them into 
hostile camps ; hut in the present day this anta- 
gonism is dying out, and the votaries of both deities 
are engaged in the Avorsliip of the supreme being, 
who is equally identified with Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva. The worship of these three forms of the 
sujDreme spirit has thus become the life and soul of 
modern Hinduism. Sometimes they are separately 
adored as the creator, the preserver, and the de- 
stroyer of the universe, under the name of the Tri- 
nnirti, or “three forms;” but they are frequently 
worshipped as the three in one, and the name of 
one includes the name of all. The pious Hindu 
bows his head alike to Vishnu and Siva, to Rama 
and Krishna, to Lakslimi and Durga, or to any of 
the countless types of deity ; but he mutters the 
mj'stic word (3m, which includes all the deities, and 
believes himself to be worshipping the one and the 
supreme.^^ 

Travels of a Hindoo, by Bholanautli Chmider, vol. i. 

The term Om is the symbol of the Trimlirti. In the original Sanskrit it 
is spelt with three letters, whieh may enrrcspoiid to the letters A, V, II ; the A 
representing Brahma ; the V representing Vishnu ; nnd the M representing Siva. 

In the more ancient Brahmanical ritual, the terra included all the gods of earth, 
sky, and heaven. See History, vol. ii., part v., Brahmanic Period, 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Miscellaneous 

deities. 


Besides these three great gods, there is a vast 
number of other deified existences in tlie Hindd 
pantheon. They may belong to extinct mytho- 
logies * but they are often regarded as forms of 
one or other of the three great gods, — Brahma, 
A^ishnu, or Siva; or of one or other of their cor- 
responding goddesses,^ — Saraswatf, Lakshmi, and 
Darga.^‘^ Thus tliere are the seven Eishis sprung 
from Brahma; the ten Avathras of Vishnu; the 
eleven Eudras or forms of Siva; the eight guardian 
deities of the universe. Others are invested with 
individual characteristics, which still render them 
objects of popular worship. Amongst these are 
Ganesha, the clepliant-lieaded deit}^ of good luck ; 
Kuvera, the god of wealth ; Kartikeya, the god of 
war; Kh'ma, the god of amorous desire; Yama, the 
god of the infernal regions and judge of the dead. 
There are also other objects of worship, such as the 
Sun, the Moon, the Planets, the Serpent, the Bull, 
the Cow, the Earth, and the Elvers. The names 
and attributes of these deified existences awaken no 
associations in the mind of Europeans, and throw 
no light upon tlie religious ideas of the Plindus. 
Indeed they are often dismissed as tlie offspring of 
a blind and obstinate idolatry, which corrupts the 
heart and intellect of the Hindu ; when they ouglit 
rather to be regarded as crude developments of the 
affections, which will be abandoned with the advance 
of education and civilization. 

The usages of the people, however, fall under a 
very different category. They are wmll worthy of 

** In the more abstract developments of the Hindu religion, the conceptions 
of gods and goddesses are reduced to mere emblems of the male and female 
energies, as the first causes of the universe. 
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study as illustrations of tlie earlier forms of religious 
development among tlie human race. They are 
best gathered from the narratives of the older 
European travellers, v.dio faithfully recorded all 
they saw, and whose truthfulness will be attested 
by all who are familiar with the sacred books, or 
with the habits and manners of existing populations. 

The first traveller on record, who visited India 
after Hiouen-Thsang, was Marco Polo the Venetian. 
]\Iarco Polo flourished in the latter half of the 
thirteenth century, when Edward the First sat upon 
the throne of England, and the last crusade was 
drawing to a close. He knew nothing of Hindustan 
or Bengal ; but he was acquainted with t!ie coasts of 
the Dekhan and Peninsula from Guzerat to Como- 
rin, and from Comorin to tlie kingdom of Telinga or 
Telugu. His travels appear to have been written at 
Comorin, the most southerly point of India. He is 
the first traveller wdio mentions Comorin. Indeed, 
notwithstanding its remarkable position, Comorin 
has never attracted the attention of any Hindu 
geographer, ancient or modern. He describes it as 
a very wild country, abounding in bears, lions, and 
leopards, and especially in monkeys. The monkeys 
seem to have attracted his particular attention. He 
says that they were of such peculiar fashion, that 
tliey might have been taken for men; a remark 
whicli suggests the origin of the monkc}’ warriors in 
the Ramayana.^® The region derives its name from 
a temple which \vas erected tliere in honour of Ku- 
marf, ‘htlie Virgin ; ” the infant babe who had been 


^ Marco Polo, Book iii., clinp. 23. The edition of the works of this traveller 
by Colonel Yule is a valuable boon to the student of Asiatic history. The notes are 
the results of large experience and e.vtensive reading. 
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usages, as de- 
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European tra- 
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Travels of Mar- 
co Polo, 1260- 
1335. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Coromande 
country : cha- 
racter ot the 
people. 


excliangod for Krislma, and ascended to heaven at 
the approach of Kansa.^*^ 

Eastward of Comorin was the Coromandel 
country ; tlie ancient Chola-mandalum. It is tlie land 
of the Tamil-spealdng people, and extends northward 
along the Bay of Bengal as far as Telinga or the 
Telugu country. Marco Polo describes the people 
almost as they miglit be described now. They were 
black, naked idolaters, who wore nothing but a cloth 
around tlieir loins. They worshipped the cow and 
bull, and no one save the Pariahs would eat beef. 
They would not kill any animal, so that tliose who 
wanted flesh meat, such as kid or mutton, employed 
Saracens or other foreigners as butchers.^® They 
plastered their houses with cow-dung. They all 
sat upon the ground, kings and nobles, as well as 
common people. The wealthier classes slept in beds 
of light cane- work, which were drawn up to the 
ceiling for the sake of coolness, and to escape the 
bites of tarantulas, or mosquitoes. When a child 
was born they wrote down his nativity ; that is to 
say, they noted down the hour, day, month, and 
age of the moon. The children were black enough, 
but the parents rubbed them every week with oil of 
sesamti, which made them as black as devils. They 
painted their gods black and their devils white. 


See ante, page 378. Faria y Sousa, toI. ii., page 394. Colonel Yule 
identifies KurnS,ri with Duvgfi. This is an error. The temple of Kumiri was 
erected by Krishna Raja of Narsinga, a zealous patron of the Vaishnavas. 

The frontier between the Tamil and Telugu languages is at Pulicat, twenty- 
three miles to the northward of Madras. The Dutch huilt a square fort here in 
1609, for the protection of their trade in painted cottons and muslins, for which 
Telinga was celebrated in former times. Pulicat lake is a favourite pleasure 
haunt for residents at Madras. 

By Saracens Marco Polo seems to refer to Mussulmans generally. 

This is correct. Vishnu in liis incarnation as Krishna is always painted 
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Criminals condemned to death were allowed to chap, viii. 
sacrifice themselves in honour of some idol. Widows 
burnt themselv-es with, their dead husbands, and 
received great praise for so doing. The men marched 
naked to battle, armed only with the lance and 
buckler, and were wretched soldiers.^” The kings 
were black and naked like their subjects. One is 
described as wearing three golden bracelets thickly 
set with the richest pearls ; anklets of like kind 
on his legs ; necklaces of rubies, emeralds, and sap- 
phires round his neck; and rings of gold on his 
toes, kle also wore upon his chest a rosaiy, consist- 
ing of one hundred andfouiTarge rubies and pearls; 
and every day, morning and evening, he uttered a 
hundred and four prayers to his idols.^^ 

The Tamil country was divided into five king- 
doms, which are not separately named by Marco 
Polo, but probably corresponded to the territories 
of.Tinnevelly, Madura, Tanjore, Gingee, and Chola 
proper. They may have been disjointed members 
of the old empire of Chola or Dravida, for the five 


Ijlack or dark blue. Siva, or “ ihe devil” of old Eiu-opean travellers, is painted 
white, as being “silver-coloured.” 

* Marco Polo was possibly prejudiced. His judgment W’as probably formed on 
a comparison of the Tamil soldiery with the disciplined forces of Italy. 

Marco Polo, Book iii., chap. 16 — 23. The rosaries of the Buddhists consist 
of a hundred and eight beads. The present rosary was probably connected with 
the worship of Krishna or Vishnu ; and the so-called prayers were merely utter- 
ances of the sacred names of the god, which were supposed to be an expression of 
faith, and therefore to ensure salvation. The following refrain is very popular in 
Bengal ; the author, however, is quoting only from memory : — 

“ Hdri, Krishna, Ildri, Krishna, 

Krishna, Krishna, Ehma, Ehma, 

Ilari, Ptknia, Hari, Ehma, 

Krishna, Kama, Hari, Ilari.” 

The Bengalees teach this refrain to their parrots, and believe that they thereby 
acquire religious merits both for themselves and the birds. 
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The Tamil 
kings. 


The temple 
women. 


kings were all bretlircn. Marco Polo says that the 
brethren often prepared for war against each other, 
but were prevented by their motlier who was still 
living. On occasions rvlien battle seemed imminent, 
the quccn-dowagor drew a sword and declared that 
she would cut away the paps that gave them suck, 
and the womb that gave them birth, unless they 
sta3md their arms. Marco Polo was satisfied that 
when she died the five kings would ruin themselves 
by war. 

The kings had immense zenanas. One is said 
to have maintained five hundred wives, for theii- 
(lignity rvas estimated by the number of their 
•women. It is added that wlienever he heard of a 
beautiful damsel, he sent for her and made her his 
wife. He had naturally a large number of cliildren. 
The king had a number of “ barons ” who rode with 
him, and kept always near him, and exercised great 
authority in the kingdom. They were called his 
trusty lieges. When the king died, and his remains 
were burnt on the funeral pile, these lieges threw 
themselves into the tire and perished with him, say- 
ing, that as they had been comrades in this life, so 
they would be his comrades in the next. When the 
king died none of his children would touch liis 
treasures, but collected separate treasures for them- 
selves.'^^ 

The dancing-girls of the temples are also 
quaintly described by Marco Polo. In this 
country,” he says, “ there are certain abbe^^s in 

Alarco I’olo, ibid. Tlie principal kingdom is called Manber, and Colonel 
Tule idontifies it with Cliola. Marco I’olo says that the kingdom is also named 
Soli. The name of the king is said to be Bonder Bondi Davar. Possibly, how- 
ever, the name of Maaber is a form of Madura. Many pearls are said to have 
hoen found there. 
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wliicli are gods and goddesses, and here fathers and chap, viti. 
mothers often consecrate their daugliters to the 
service of deity. When tlie priests desire to feast 
their god, they send for these damsels, who serve 
the god with meats and other goods, and then sing 
and dance before him, for about as long as a great 
baron would be eating his dinner. Then tliey say 
that the god has devoured tlie essence of the food, 
and fall to and eat it tliemselves.” 

The great commercial port on the coast of Coro- oiaulyaP^ 
mandel was the city of Cail in tlie district of 
Tinnavelly. Marco Polo describes it as a great and 
noble city, an emporium of the trade wntli Aden and 
the Persian Gulf. The imports chiefly consisted of 
horses. The king was one of the live brethren 
already mentioned, lie liad three liundred wives. 

The town has been successfully identified with Old 
Kfiyal. In the present day it lias shrivelled into a 
fishing village, but relics of its former greatness still 
remain, and prove it to have been a great resort of 
Chinese traders in the remote part. For two or 
three miles along tlie coast the jilain is strew'ed with 
tiles and pottery of Chinese make, and the ruins of 
the old fortifications, temples, store-houses, wells, 
and tanks are still to be found.^*^ 

The slirine of St. Thomas on the mount near simneofst 

. . . , , . 'J'liomas nesir 

Madras was already in existence in the thirteenth Madras. 


33 Marco Polo, Book iii., chaps. 16 and 17. This institution still prevails. 
It appears to have originated, like female infanticide, from the diinculty ex- 
perienced in finding suitable husbands for daughters. The girls become mis- 
tresses to the priests, Mr lead a life of prostitution. 

31 Dr Caldwell appears to have first discovered the true Call of IMarco Polo. 
Old Kayal is situated near the mouth of the Tnmraparin river. In the present day 
it is a mile and a half from the sea'. The silting up of the ancient harbour has 
formed a waste sandy tract between the town and the sea, and thus deprived the 
port of all commercial value. 
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Kingdom of 
d'eliiiga or 
Telwgu. 


Malabar coun- 
try. 


century. According to 2^ious legend this apostle 
visited India in tlie first century of tlie Christian 
era, and converted many of the inhabitants ; and 
Marco Polo duly describes the locality. The tomb 
of St Thomas,” he says, to be found in a little 
town having a small population. Few traders visit 
tlie jfiace, because there is very little merchandise 
there, and it is not very accessible. But Christians 
and Saracens make pilgrimages to it ; the Saracens 
regarding the saint as a holy man. The earth near 
the tomb was taken away by the Christian pilgrims, 
for by the power of God, and the blessing of St 
Thomas, it is a cure for certain fevers.” 

Marco Polo refers to the kingdom of Telinga, 
to the northward of the Tamil country, but does 
not appear to have visited it. He describes tlie 
diamonds that are to be found there, and no doubt 
refers to the ancient mines of Golconda, not far 
from the coast. The kingdom of Telinga was 
governed by a queen. The country was famous 
for the fineness of the buckrams manufactured 
there ; and indeed was celebrated for its cottons 
down to a very recent period. 

Westward of Comorin was the Malabar country, 
the ancient Kerala. It was the land of the Mala- 
yalam, the Kanarese, and the Mahratta-speak- 
ing people, and extends northward along the 
Indian Ocean to the peninsula of Guzerat.' Marco 

Marco Polo, Book iii., chap. 18. Fah-IIinn (chap, xxiii.) says that the 
people in the neighbourhood of the tomb of K&syapa use the earth as a cure for 
head-aches. It will he seen hereafter that the shrine of St Thomas is probably 
of Buddhist oi-igin. 

The diamonds w'ere said to he obtained by throwing pieces of meat into the 
valley where the diamonds were. The white eagles carried away the meat with 
the diamonds sticking to it. The eagles were then frightened into dropping the 
meat. The same story is told by Sindbad the sailor in the Arabian Nights. 
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Polo describes in succession the kingdoms of Tra- chap, tiil 
varum, Caiianore, Malabar, and Konkana. The 
kings of the several states were independent and 
paid no tribute. The people of each kingdom appear 
to have had a dialect of their own. 

The kingdom of Travancore contained some Travancore. 
Christians and some Jews. Tlie city of Quilon was 
a great mart for ships from Arabia and the Levant 
on the one side, and from southern China on the 
other. The people had no corn, only rice. They 
made good wine from palm-sugar. Every other 
necessary of life was cheap and abundant. They 
had good astrologers and physicians. Men and 
women were all black and naked, excepting that 
tliey wore a fine cloth from the middle downwards. 

Sins of the flesli were not regarded as sins. The 
people married their first cousins. They also mar- 
ried the widows of their brothers, hut this custom 
prevailed over all India,®® 

The kingdom of Cananore had no harbour, but oananore. 
rivers with navigable estuaries. Pepper, ginger, and 
other spices were procured there in great plenty. 

Ships bound for Cananore were received with every 
respect ; but those which anchored there by mere 
accident were seized and plundered on the plea that 
Cod had sent the ship to the people, and this evil 
custom prevailed all over India.®® 

Malabar. was a great kingdom, but a nest of 

37 Marco Polo calls it Coulam, after its capital of Quilon, Book iii., chap. 22. 

Marco Polo, ibid. It was not the people of Travanccre, hut the Kalians of 
Madura, who were accustomed to marry their first cousins. In the present day a 
Kalian boy of fifteen must marry a cousin, even if she is thirty or forty, if the 
father of the woman insists upon it. See Nelson’s Madura, Part ii., p. 57. 

Madras, 1868. 

39 Marco Polo, Book iii., chap. 24. He calls the country Eli. See Yule’s 
notes on the chapter. , 
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CHAP. vm. pirates. Every year a liimdred corsair vessels went 
Malabar proper, out to'crulse. TwGiity or thirty joined in one fleet 
and formed a line a liundred miles in lengtli, having 
a ship at every interval of five miles. This line 
scoured the seas. Whenever a corsair sighted a 
merchantman, lie made a signal of fire and smoke 
whicli was repeated along tlie line. The whole fleet 
then bore down upon the ship, and plundered lier of 
her cargo and then let her go. In Marco Polo’s 
time, however, the merchants were sailing in such 
large vessels that they could set the pirates at 
defiance.'^® 

Konkaiia. The kingdom of Konkana lay to the north of 

Malabar. It apparently extended northward as far 
as Guzerat, and included the modern Bombay,^^ 
Marco Polo describes the Brahmans of this country 
as the best merchants in the world.^^ Nothing would 
induce them to tell a lie. They would neither eat 
flesh nor drink wine. They were faithful to their 
wives, very honest, and distinguished by the thread. 
The king was rich and powerful. He was eager to 
purchase large pearls and precious stones. lie sent 
Ids merchants to the Cliola country to buy them, and 
paid them double the cost price. The people were 
great idolaters, and paid the utmost heed to signs 
and omens. They were very long lived. They 
never allowed tliemselves to be bled. They had 
capital teeth in consequence of the betel which they 
chewed. There was a class of people amongst them 
who were more properly Brdhmans, and were called 

“ Marco Polo, Book i?., clinp. 25. This kingdom was Malabar proper, 
klarco Polo calks this region Lar. See Colonel Yule’s notes on chap. 20. 
Marco Polo has given the name of Hralimans to the Banians. The Baniun! 
of western India are treated as Vaisyas and wear the thread. The Banians o: 
Bengal are treated as Sudras and do not wear the thread. 
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Yjogis.^® Tiiey formed a religious order, and were chap, viii. 
devoted to their idols. Every man lived to be a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred years old. They 
would only eat a little, but that little was good, and 
generally consisted of rice and milk. Every month 
they drank a strange mixture of sulplmr and quick- 
silver, on the ground that it made them long lived. 

Qertain members of this order led the most ascetic 
lives. They went stark naked and worshipped the 
ox. Most of them carried a little image of an ox in 
gold or brass upon tlieir foreheads.'^^ They burnt 
cow-dung and reduced it to a white powder, and 
made an ointment with wdiicli they daubed them- 
selves. Thc}^ did not eat from bowls or trenchers, but 
from plantain leaves. They would not destroy the 
smallest insect. They admitted no novice into their 
order, until lie had proved himself indifferent to 
every temptation, which the temple women could 
otfer.'^’ They burnt the bodies of their dead rather 
than buried them, as otherwise worms would have 
been generated, which would starve to death after 
the body was consumed. 

The people of Guzerat were famous then, as they Guzerat 
are now, for their inlaid and embroidered leather 
work. They made beautiful cushions embroidered 
with gold ; and exquisite mats, inlaid with fig'ures of 
birds and lieasts, and embroidered with gold and 
silver wire.‘^® Marco Polo also mentions Tana near 
Bombay, and Cambay and Somnath in Guzerat, as 
separate kingdoms, and places of great trade. 

Marco Polo spells the woitl Cluighis. 

Tills was the Naiula or bull, an emblem of Siva. The Smarta sect wear 
the linga. See antf, page 265. 

This was part of the Tantric religion already noticed. See ante, page 364:. 

Marco Polo, Book hi., chap. 26. Also Sir Bartle Prtre’s note on the 
passage. 
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CHAP. Till. 

Travels of Fifch 
tlirougli Hindu- 
stan, 1585. 


Agra. 


In the latter part of the sixteenth century a light 
is thrown upon Hindustan. In 1585 an English 
merchant, named Ralph Fitch, made his way from 
Agra to the Bay of Bengal.'^^ At that time the whole 
of western Hindustan was included in the Mogul 
empire of Akber, excepting where the Rajpoots still 
maintained a sullen independence. The peninsula 
of Guzerat, and neighbouring territory on the con- 
tinent, had long been in the possession of a separate 
Mussulman dynasty, and had only been recently 
conquered by Akber.'^® 

At Agra Mr Pitch went on board a boat, whicli 
was one of a fleet of a hundred and eighty vessels 
which were laden with salt, opium, indigo,® lead, 
carpets, and other commodities. The chief merchants 
on board were Mussulmans and Hindus. They were 

Mr Ralph Fitch is a remarkable character. lie possessed keen powers of 
observation, and great personal courage. General Fytche, the late chief comniis- 
sioiier of British Burma, is descended from him. Mr Fitch left London in com- 
pany with two other adventurers in the year 1583, when Queen Elizabeth was on 
the throne of England. The little party embarked on board a ship bound for Syria; 
and subsequently made their way overland through western Asia to the Persian 
Gulf. There they were seized and imprisoned by the Portuguese governor of 
Ormuz, and sent on to the Viceroy at Goa ; and must have reached that place 
about the same time that Laiischoten visited the island. (See mfrn, chap, ix.) 
On Ills way Mr Fitch landed at the Portuguese town of Chaul, and described the 
manners of the people of that neighbourhood, much as Marco Polo had described 
them two centuries before. Ho says : — “ They worship the cow, and plaster the 
walls of their houses with its dung. They will kill nothing, not so much as a 
louse. They will cat no flesh, hut live on roots, rice, and milk. When the hus- 
band dies, his wile is burnt with him ; if she refuses, her head is shaved and she 
is held in no account. They will not bury their dead, -becanse the body would 
generate worms, and when it is consumed the worms would starve.” At Goa Mr 
Fitch was thrown into prison, hut released on giving a money security. Having 
reason, hpwever, to fear harder treatment, he escaped with his cornpaniuns over the 
river to the main, and proceeded to Bijapfir, and thence to Burhanpur and Agra. 
The narrative of his travels before reaching Agra contains nothing of historical 
or geographical value. 

The description of Mussulman India in the sixteenth century is reserved for 
the next volume, which will deal with Mussulman history. 

Fitch spells the word “ hinge.” This is perhaps the old English word for 
indigo. 
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proceeding down the Jumna and Ganges to the old cnAP. viii. 
port of Safcgong on the Hiiglili.®^ On the river after 
leaving Agra Mr Fitch saw the Brahmans engaged 
in their religious bathings, praying in the water 
naked, and wearing the sacred thread. The Brali- 
mans of this country would not eat flesh, or kill any- 
thing. They lived on rice, butter, milk, and fruits. 

They marked themselves ev^ery morning on the 
forehead, ears, and throat with powdered sandal- 
wood. Some old men also went about the streets 
with a box of the yellow powder, and marked men 
on their foreheads and necks as they met them. 

The women came to the river in tens, twenties, and 
thirties, and washed themselves, and performed cer- 
tain ceremonies, marked themselves on tlieir fore- 
heads and faces, and then returned singing to their 
homes.®’- Their daughters were married at the age 
of ten, and sometimes before. The people were 
even more crafty than the Jews. When they saluted 
they heaved up their hands to their faces and said, 

“ Rama,” “ Rama.” 

From Agra Mr Fitch reached Prayaga, which Prayiisa. 
was not then known by its modern name of Allaha- 
bad, Here was the confluence of the Jumna and 
Ganges. In those parts there were many tigers, as 
well as numerous partridges, turtle-doves, and other 
fowl. Mr Fitch saw many naked mendicants. One 


^ Satgong was a fort of considerable consequence in the sixteenth century ; 
but the river has since deserted it, and it has dwindled to an inconsiderable 
village. The two famous forts in those days were Satgong on the Ilughli and 
Chittagong on the Ganges. 

The women singing the praises of Krishna are still to be seen in this 
neighbourhood. Indeed the scenes described hy Fitch will be recognized by every 
Indian traveller. 

Fitch’s Voyage to Ornius and the East Indies. Pinkerton’s Collection, 
vol. ix., page 406. 
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Benares. 


viii. in particular was a perfect monster. His liair and 
beard Imng down to Iiis knees. Some of his nails 
were two inelies long. He would speak to no one, 
but was accompanied by eight or ten followers who 
spoke for him. 

The next place wms Benares. This was a great 
town witli large stores of cotton cloth. Tlie people 
■were all Hindus, and tlie wmrst idolaters that Mr 
Fitch had ever seen. Hindus of distant countries- 
came here on pilgrimage. The houses on the banks 
were very fair, and most of them had images of 
stone or wmod ; some were like leopards and 
monkeys; others were like men, women, and pea- 
cocks ; and otliers were like the devil, with four 
arms and four hands. The chief idols w^ere very ill- 
favoured ; their mouths were monstrous ; their ears 
gilded and full of jewmls ; their teeth and eyes of 
gold, silver, or glass. The idols were black in colour, 
and had lamps continually burning before them. No 
one might enter a house or a temple without taking 
off his shoes. At daybreak, and often before, men 
and women came out of tlie town to bathe in the 
Ganges. Old men wmre sitting praying around, 
who gave the people straws to hold in their fingers 
wliilst they bathed. Others were there to mark the 
foreheads of the peojile after bathing. In return the 
bathers gave the old men a little corn, barley, or 
money, which they carried in a cloth. The bathers 
then went to the images, and offered their sacrifices, 
whilst the old men continued to offer their prayers. 
Great stones wmre carved there,®® on which they 
poured w'ater, and threw rice, wheat, barley, and 

These were the Linga and Yoni. The act of -worship is still practised as 
described by Mr Fitch. 
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other things. Tliere was also a large tank of stone, chat, viii. 
with steps going down, in which they say their god 
bathed. The water was stagnant and very foul ; it 
also smelt very badly from the number of flowers 
they threw into it. The people, however, came in 
hundreds to wash and pray in this tank, and per- 
form certain ceremonies, believing that by such acts 
tlieir sins would be forgiven them. Some people 
also sat near the idols and fanned them.“^ The 
people were naked, with a cloth about the middle. 

The women decked their necks, arms, and ears with 
rings of silvmr, copper, tin, and ivory. In the cold 
weather the men wore quilted gowns and caps. If 
a man or woman were sick and like to die, they 
were placed before the idols all night, which would 
either mend or mar them. If tlie sick were not 

5* Tlie following description of Bennres was written on the spot a few years 
ago. The author entered a boat, and slowly ascended the river for two or three 
miles. “Throughout the whole dUtimce the scone -was one continued series of 
temples, houses, and ghats, not simply following each other, but rising one above 
the other in endless confusion, tier above tier, sometimes to an imposing height. 

Wherever there is a single square yard of available space, whether on the edge 
of the river, or on the tall masonry of solid stone which generally faces the river, 
or on the terraces and dwelling-places which seem to be constructed on the 
masonry, there is stuck a temple, with an idol inside, and flowers before the idol. 

Here shoots up a cone-shaped pagoda, bristling w'ith points or pinnacles of gold. 

Then the palace of some Raja is seen rising seven or eight stories above the river. 

Next a wide gbit with a stone bull in front. Whilst hero, there, and everywhere, 
at the foot of great temples, or on terraces and verandahs high up in the air, are 
smaller pagodas of all sizes, each attended by all the emblems of worship. Some 
are magnificent ruins which have fallen backwards in the mud ; w'liilst new temples 
have been built with huge stones, which show by the carvings on them, that they 
have been appropriated from other and older buildings. At the same time, every 
place is crowded with worshippers, all of wliom are washing, bathing, and 
praying, until one’s jnind is confused with the myriads of men, and women, and 
children of all ages, who are moving about like ants on all sides. For miles, the 
scene may be described as an assemblage of houses, temples, and bathing-places, 
thronged with bathers and worshippers, and with tho\isands and thousands of 
Brahmans. Strange to say, that wdiilst the river itself is regarded as a divinity 
whose waters will cleanse away all sin, it is so foully polluted that, even in the 
pleasant cold weather, the senses of sight and smell are perpetually shucked be- 
yond description.” 
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CHAP. VIII. mended, their friends sat by them and wept, and 
then carried them to the river and floated them 
away on rafts of reeds. Marriages were performed 
in a very simple fashion. A cow and calf were 
given to a Brahman. Then the Bnihman walked 
into the river with the bride and bridegroom. All 
three took hold of the tail of the cow, and the Brdh- 
man poured water over it. The Brdhman next tied 
the clothes of the bride and bridegroom together, 
and required them to walk three times round the 
cow and cedf. The newly-married husband and wife 
then gave alms to the poor, and money to the idols, 
and left the cow and calf in the hands of the Brah- 
man. Finally the pair prostrated themselves upon 
the earth, and kissed it several times, and then went 
their way.®“ 

Patna. Froui Beuares Mr Fitch went to Patna. The 

whole way was beset with thieves, who were with- 
out any fixed abode. Patna was a great long town 
with large streets. The houses were made of mud 
and thatched with straw. The women here had 
rings as before, and so many On their toes that they 
could not wear shoes. Mr Fitch saw a holy man 
sitting in the market-place and pretending to be 
asleep. The people came and touched his feet with 
their hands, and then kissed their hands. The 
honest merchant quaintly says, — “ The people took 
him for a great man, but I saw that he was a lazy 
lubber.” 

Tanda, Kooch Mr Fitcli Dcxt wciit to the city of Tanda. At 

Behar, Hughh, . . ' 

and^thfsunS WHS a great mart, but the Ganges, 

which once flowed past it, was already three miles 

65 This primitive ceremony has been superseded in the present day by a more 
tedious ceremonial. 
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off. From Tanda lie went to Coocli, the modern 
Kooch Behar. Here there was much silk, musk, 
and cotton cloth. The king was a Hindu. The 
people were all Hindus. They would kill nothing, 
and had hospitals for sheep, goats, dogs, cats, birds, 
and all other living creatures. From Gooch Mr 
Fitch went to the Portuguese settlement at Hiiglili. 
He went through the jungle because the higliway 
w^as infested by thieves. The country round Gour 
was almost all wilderness. He saw many buffaloes, 
swine, and deer. There were also very many tigers. 
Satgong, about four miles from Hiighli, was an 
emporium. In Bengal there was a great market 
every day at some part or other, and traders went 
from place to place in large boats to buy rice and 
other things. The boats were rowed by twenty or 
six and twenty oars. They were of great burden, 
but were not covered. The neighbouring country 
of Orissa was also a famous seat of trade. Vessels 
from India and the islands of the East came to 
Orissa, and brought away large cargoes of rice, 
cotton cloth, and a cloth made of grass that looked 
like silk; as well as long pepper, butter, and pro- 
visions. The Sunderbunds was occupied by rebels 
against the emperor Akber. The Mussulman horse- 
men could not punish them, because they were pro- 
tected by the numerous creeks and rivers.®® 

Whilst Mr Fitch was traversing Hindustan, the 
Portuguese had already established their maritime 
empire in the Eastern seas. Their historian Faria 
y Sousa, who flourished in the seventeenth century, 
thro’ws a flood of light upon those parts of the Dek- 

A further account of these rebels 'vyill be found in the next chapter, on Por- 
tuguese India. 


CHAP. Till. 


General account 
of India in the 
seventeenth 
century by 
Faria y Sousa. 
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CHAP. VIII. lian and tliG Peninsula, -wliicli have been already 
described by Marco Polo. The liistory of Portu- 
guese India will, however, be separately treated in 
the next chapter. In the present place it will suf- 
fice to bring together tlie observations of tlie Portu- 
guese historian as regards the people of India in 
general. “ Those heathens,” says Faria y Sousa, 
“have a book they believe in, and esteem as we do 
the Hol}^ Scripture. It is writ in verse, and is pleas- 
ing and ingenious. Tliey believe in one God, the 
creator of all things, yet allow other uncreated gods ; 
they also believe that there is heaven and hell, and 
that tlic souls of such as die in sin go into beasts, and 
stay there until, being purged, they go to eternal rest. 
They esteem cows as properestfor this transmigration. 
When a man is dying they bring a cow to him, and 
put the tail into his hand, that when his soul departs 
it may be near the door it is to enter at. They 
allow no free will. Some are of opinion that the 
souls return from hell into other bodies till they 
merit heaven ; and that there is an indifferent place 
wdthout reward or punishment for those who live 
indifferently. The sins they esteem most heinous 
are murder, theft, drinking wine, and committing 
adultery. The sin of murder is wiped off' with pil- 
grimages ; the sin of theft with alms; tiie sin of 
drinking wine with fasting; and the sin of adultery 
with sacrifices. Sometimes men are sacrificed, but 
the greatest of all is the sacrifice of cowus.^’' Some 
will lie down under the wheels of the heavy caT'ts of 
their idols, which crush them to pieces. Others 
wear irons with spikes that run into them. Others 

Cows were certainly saorifioed in ancient times, but since the Erabmanical 
ascendancy the practice has fallen into disuse. 
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hang themselves on a hook, and there sing verses to chap, viit. 
their idols. They maintain hospitals, where they 
look after sick birds and beasts, and send men 
abroad to bring them in. But they have no com- 
passion for their fellow-men, saying, that their afflic- 
tions are sent them for their sins. There are men 
employed to buy birds or other creatures, only to 
return them to their liberty. Their chief gods are 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva ; and these form a body 
with three heads, called Mahamurti, signifying the 
“ three chiefs.” Hence it is inferred that the 
Hindus had some knowledge, though imperfect, of 
the blessed Trinity. They are much addicted to 
witchcraft and superstition ; and believe there are 
fourteen worlds, and that this we live in is an image 
of that in heaven. Their several families touch not 
one another, nor eat together. Tradesmen cannot 
marry out of their own trade. The most renowned 
families among them are the Rajas (i. e. Rajpoots), 
an ingenious people, wdio would rather lose their 
lives than their arms in battle ; and the Brdhmans, 
who contend with the Rajas for precedence. The 
Chetties are the richest merchants. The Vellalers, 
or country people, are held in such esteem that 
kings marry their daughters to Vellalers, saying, 

“ They are the public substance.” 

In reviewing the state of India during the period, Bceiesusticai 

. 01/ organization 

wdiich has here been distinguished as tlie Brahman- 
ical revival, it is impossible to overlook the ecclesias- Brahmans, 
tical organization of the Brahmans, by which the 
varied populations of India have been brought under 


The Vellalers are a high caste in Peninsular India. Faria y Sousa also refers 
to the dirision into the two Hands, known as the Right and Left Hand-s, which 
is peculiar to the Peninsula. 


26 
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GHAP. Yin., their influence and authority. In every village, 
and every important family, a Brahman priest is 
generally established as a preceptor or Purohita. 
Again, every sect or district is under tlie jurisdiction 
of a Guru, or spiritual head, who maintains its 
orthodoxy in matters of caste and religion. The 
Purohita is supported by the village or family 
where he has taken up his permanent abode. The 
Guru is generally engaged in extensive ecclesiastical 
visitations, during which he levies contributions 
for the support of himself and his own immediate 
disciples, and confirms the younger liindiis who 
have attained a suitable age.'"* The missionary 
operations of the Brdhmans are indeed worthy of 
special study. Tliey have been carried on from time 
immemorial ; and the process is still going on 
amongst hill tribes and other remote populations. 
A Brdliman makes his appearance in a so-called ab- 
original village; and establishes his influence by an 
affectation of superior sanctity, aided by the fame of 
his spells, incantations, mystic rites, and astrological 
predictions. He declares tlie village idol to be a form 
of one or otlicr of the great gods or goddesses of the 
Brahmanical pantheon ; and he professes to teach 
the true forms of worship. lie divides the villagers 
into castes, and introduces caste laws. In this 
manner the populations of India have been brought 
under the spiritual domination of the Briihmans, and 
the caste sj^stem has been introduced into secluded 
regions, In which it was previously unknown.®® 

The distinction between the Purohita and the Guru has already been laid 
down. See History, yol. i., Malia Bbarata, chap. ii. Its importance will abund 
antly appear hereafter in dealing with the later history. 

80 The territory of Munipore between Cachar and Burma was only conyerted to 
Brahmanism during the last century. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

POETUGUESE IXDIA. A. D. 1500 1600. 

During the sixteenth century, whilst the Rajpoots chapter, ix. 
were slowly succumbing to tlie power of the Moguls, m imua”' 
the Portuguese empire in India rose to the zenith of ciLTisoo-ifioo. 
its glory, and tlien began to decline. The Portu- 
guese were the first European nation that maintained 
a political poAver in India since, the days of Alex- 
ander of Macedon. During the greater part of the 
fifteenth century they were pushing their way fur- 
ther and further round the Cape, until in 1198 they 
Steered boldly across the Indian Ocean, and an- 
chored off the coast of Malabar. Within a few years 
more they had established a maritime ascendancy, 
which extended over the coasts of Africa and Asia 
from Mosainbique to Japan; whilst their famous cities 
of Goa, Malacca, and Macao, had become emporiums 
of a trade with India and China, which had pre- 
viously enriched Venice and Genoa. But within a 
century the vitality of the Portuguese in India had 
begun to decay. In 1500 their captains and ad- 
mirals were eager for gold and glory, but they were 
also imbued with all the enthusiasm of crusaders. 

They had not found their way to India, like the 
early Dutch and English, merely for the purposes of 
trade). On the contrary, they were animated by 
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CHAPTER IX. devoted loyalty and fervent faith. They were 
equally zealous for the honour of Portugal and the 
triumph of tlie cross of Christ. But in 1600 the old 
fire was dying out. The soldier had become a mere 
trader 5 the noble adventurer was little better than a 
pirate. Intermarriages of the Portuguese and native 
converts had deteriorated the race beyond re- 
demption, and religion and morals were painfully 
orientalized. In the present day the Portuguese in 
India have utterly degenerated. The once famous 
names of De Gama, De Castro, and De Sousa, are 
borne by wretched half-castes, wlio are blacker than 
the natives themselves. In Old Goa the stately 
mansions, streets, and bazaars are entirely deserted; 
and the churches and monasteries, which are more 
magnificent than those of any other European city 
in India, are sinking into ruins amidst a malarious 
waste and a few poverty-stricken hovels. A 
Portuguese government is still carried on at New 
Goa ; but the chief memorials of the great maritime 
power, which once inspired a deep fear throughout 
the Eastern seas, are to be found in the devastated 
cities and tiger-haunted jungles of the Sunderbunds. 
theSstm°^ history of the Portuguese in India is thus 

invested with an interest and significance which are 
hardly appreciated by general readers. It records 
the first conflict between Christianity and Hinduism. 
It furnishes glimpses of the Indian continent as it 
was during the transition period which separates the 
modern India of commerce and civilization'from the 
ancient India of the Brahman and the Mussulman. 
It is invested, moreover, with a modern interest, for 
it solves problems which are still occasionally venti- 
lated from sheer ignorance as to where the solution 
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is4o be found. Above all, it throws a broad light 
upon a phase of the world’s history, which is of 
profound importance ; namely, that spirit of revolt 
which is ever seething below the surface of society 
like the hidden fires of a volcano. In Portuguese 
India this revolt found expression in a hateful piracy, 
which devastated the Sunderbunds, and spread un- 
utterable terror over lower Bengal, until it was sup- 
pressed and punished by the strong arm of the 
emperor Aurangzib. 

The first Portuguese who succeeded in reaching 
the shores of India arrived in three ships com- 
manded by Vasco de Gama. Twelve months pre- 
viously, on Saturday, the 8th of July, 1497, they 
had left Lisbon like an army of martyrs. Every 
man had gone to confession and received absolution. 
The monks of Our Lady of Bethlehem had walked 
to the ships in solemn procession, and offered up 
prayers for the success of the expedition, which had 
been echoed by the whole population of Lisbon. 
The voyage which followed proved to be one of ex- 
treme peril. The adventurers had to encounter 
terrible storms in unknown seas, and treacherous 
enemies on unknown shores ; and endured priva- 
tions which culminated in a new and dangerous 
disease, subsequently known as scurvy. But now 
the land of promise lay before them ; the land of 
gold and jewels, pearls and spices. In the joy and 
exultation of their hearts they held a solemn thanks- 
giving to Heaven, for having at last conducted 
them to the realms of gold, wdiich Portugal had for 
generations sought to discover. 

The great peninsula of India wms at that period 
passing through one of those convulsive throes to 
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CHAPTER IX. which it has been subject from the very dawn of 
history. The Moguls had not as yet invaded India, 
it was not until 1526 that Baber founded his empire 
at Delhi and Agra. Meantime northern India, or 
Hindustan proper, had been parcelled out amongst 
a number of Afghan Mussulman cliiefs ; excepting 
to the south and west where the Eajpoots still main- 
tained an independent dominion. The remainder 
of India, known as the Dekhan and the Peninsula, 
was about equally divided between Mussulmans and 
Hindus. The Deklian was occupied by a powerful 
Mussulman dynasty known as the Brahmany Sultans. 
Southward of the Dekhan, tlie whole Peninsula, cor- 
responding to the present Madras presidency, and 
including Mysore, was formed into the Hindu king.- 
dom of Narsinga, the last which deserved the name 
of empire. When the Portuguese anchored off Mala- 
bar the Mussulmans of the Dekhan and Hindus of 
Narsinga were at peace. After a series of bloody 
wars which extended over a century, the Mussulmans 
of the Dekhan had at last compelled tlie Hindu Rais 
of the Peninsula to pay tribute ; and the work of 
devastation, slaughter, and plunder was thus brought 
to a close. 

c^st of Malar 'piig Portugucse, however, could know but little 

of these great powers. Before them was a long line 
of coast territory, with a mountain-wall in the back- 
ground, formed by the chain of mountains known as 
the western Gliauts, but wdiich might be more ap- 
propriately termed the Indian Apennines. This 
mountain-wall seemed to shut out alike the Mus^l- 
mans of the Dekhan and the Plindus of the south, to 
whom, however, the Rajas of the coast owed a 
nominal allegiance. The whole line of s.ea-board is 
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called Iby tlie general name of Malabar ; a name chaptes, ix . 
wliicli should properly be ajiplied only to tlie 
southern end bet\yeen Cananore and Comorin, 

The territory of Malabar, thus limited, is of 

haps one of the most curious regions in all India. 

The higher class natives are a relic of primitive 
civilization when the marriage tie was unknown or 
disregarded. Being walled off as it were from the 
more orthodox Hindu empire of Narsinga, they 
obstinately adhered to their depraved mode of 
living, although they accepted the form of religion 
which was taught by the Brahmans. Their ori- 
ginal worship was tliat indescribable idolatry of 
sex, wdiich was associated with the worship of Siva ; 
but they had subsequently professed the worship of 
Vishnu, under his great incarnations of Kama and 
Krishna, which was the national religion of the Rais 
ofNarsInga. They also propitiated a demon-goddess, 
named Mari or Mariamma, who was supposed to be 
the originator and distributer of all diseases. They 
wmre divided into a number of petty kingdoms, each 
of which was governed by a Raja; but these Rajas 
acknowledged the authority of a suzerain, who 
reigned at the ancient sea-port of Calicut, under the 
title of Zamorin or emperor. 

From time immemorial the sea-ports of Malabar, file'^ports'^of”^ 
especially Calicut, had been famous for their trade 
in spices, pepper, ginger, and other Indian com- 
modities. The Rajas of the several kingdoms were 
deeply interested in this trade, for they levied a tax 
on every sale, and often supplied the cargoes. The 
principal traders, however,* were Mussulmans from 
Arabia and Egypt, who went by the name of Moors. 

These men carried away not only rich cargoes to 
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CHATTER IX. the Red Sea, but shiploads of pilgrims going to 
Mecca. They landed their pilgrims at Jedcla, and 
their goods at Suez. The goods were then carried 
through Egypt on the backs of camels to the city of 
Alexandria, where they were again shipped in the 
vessels of Yenetiaii and Genoese merchants, and 
conveyed to the different ports in the Mediterranean. 

portuiruese fleet The three Portimuesc vessels under Vasco de 

aiichorii at ^ ^ . 

Calicut. Gama anchored off Calicut on the 20th of May, 
1498 ; and their arrival must have caused no little 
excitement at tlie court of the Zamorin, as well as in 
the city bazaars. Vasco de Gama opened up com- 
munications with the shore through his pilot, and 
announced himself as ambassador from the sovereign 
of Portugal, and bearer of a letter to the Zamorin 
from king Emanuel. The Zamorin naturally ex- 
pressed a wish to see the strangers ; and the Portu- 
guese admiral, accompanied by twelve of his officers, 
entered a boat, and landed for the first time on the 
shores of India. 

reception of Vasco de Gama was precisely 
what might have been expected from a Hindu 
Raja of the period, inflated with pride and arro- 
gance, but having a special regard to his own in- 
terests. No sooner had Don Vasco landed, than he 
was offered a palanquin, and carried through the sun 
to a neighbouring pagoda. The building -with its 
surroundings is described as equal to the greatest of 
the Portuguese monasteries. On the top of the gate- 
way were five bells, and opposite to it was a tall 
pillar of brass, with a cock on the summit. Within 
the gate Vasco de Gama was received by four 
Malabar Brdhmans, who were only half clothed, 
precisely as they would appear in the present day. 
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They wore nothing above their waist but the Brah- 
manical thread ; and only a white cotton cloth from 
their waist downwards. The Brahmans sprinkled 
the Portuguese strangers' with scented water, and 
presented them with powdered sandal-wood, accord- 
ing- to ancient custom. About the walls of the 
pagoda were painted several horrible figures of 
monsters and wild beasts. In the middle was a 
round chapel with brass gates ; and within the 
chapel was the statue of a woman enshrouded with 
darkness. The Portuguese gazed eagerly around, and 
joresently they asked whom the statue represented. 
TheMalabars cried out with joyful reverence, Mari,” 
“ Mari ; ” and at once prostrated themselves on the 
ground. The Portuguese immediately took it for 
granted that the demon-goddess was the Virgin 
Mary, and prostrated themselves in like manner; 
but in a few moments they discovered their foll}^, 
and could only laugh at the idea of having been 
induced to worship a demon. 

From the pagoda Don Vasco and his Portuguese 
officers were carried to the palace of the Zamorin ; 
it was built of mud, but pleasantly situated amidst 
trees and gardens. The strangers were ushered in 
with all the ceremonial that Asiatic princes assume 
on such occasions. The chief Brahman received 
them at the gate, and then led Don Vasco into 
the audience-chamber. Here the Zamorin was 
seated in state on an elevated couch of silk which 
was ascended by steps. A grave official stood by 
his side holding a gold plate of betel. The Hindu 
prince was arrayed in white cotton flowered with 
gold. He wore rich jewels in his ears; bracelets 
and bangles on his legs and arms ; and on his head 
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CHAPTER IX. was E diadeiE of pearls. He received Don Vasco 
ndtli dignified liauteiir, whilst the noble Portuguese 
was directed to sit on one of the steps of the throne. 
The letter from King Emanuel was then received, 
and Don Vasco was promised a speedy answer. 

intrigues were already on foot against the 
St®caiteit! strangers. The Mussulman merchants naturally re- 
garded the Portuguese as Christian dogs,, and were 
extremely indignant, that such men should have ap- 
peared in India as commercial rivals. They bribed 
the officials of the Zamorin, and whispered that the 
strangers were not in any way envoys from the king 
of Portugal; that the presents which had been 
brought were too poor for such a king to have sent, 
or for the Zamorin to receive ; tliat tlie would-be 
ambassadors were in reality dangerous pirates, who 
had already committed several outrages on the 
coast of Africa, and probably intended to work more 
mischief in India. Don Vasco, wlio had been made 
over to the care of one of these officials, soon found 
that he was virtually a prisoner. He was perpetu- 
ally urged to bring his sliips nearer to the sliorej 
and he suspected or discovered that the Mussulmans 
only wanted to burn them. At length he assumed 
a bold tone, and fairly frightened the Zamorin. He 
was now permitted to return to his ship and land a 
portion of his cargo ; and a house was made over to 
him, and placed in the charge of a Portuguese factor. 
vSde^elma: Blit tlio Mussulmaus did not rest a moment from 

Portugal” their intrigues. The factor could neither buy nor 
sell a single article, and soon found that he also was 
a prisoner. Don Vasco seized some fishermen by 
way of reprisals, and thus procured the release of 
the factor. Unfortunately he did not release all the 
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fishermen, but kept some on board to cany to 
Portugal. This proceeding confirmed the suspicion 
that he was a slave-hunting pirate, and excited such 
alarm along the coast that vessels began to assemble 
from all tlie neighbouring ports for his destruction. 
Accordingly lie once more steered out into the 
Indian Ocean, and returned to Portugal by the way 
he came. In 1499 he entered the river Tagus after 
an absence of two years ; but of one hundred and 
sixty men wlio had accompanied him from Lisbon, 
only fifty-five returned. He had lost two-thirds of his 
force by scurvy, privation, and disastrous encounters. 
But the survivors were the heroes of the day. Public 
thanksgivings were offered up in all the churches and 
cathedrals, and thewhole nation was filled with joy and 
exultation. Spain had discovered America, but Por- 
tugal had found her way to the riches of the Indies.^ 
King Emanuel was now convinced that force wms 
necessary for the establishment of a trade in India. 
A fleet of thirteen ships was manned with twelve 
hundred men, and sent to India under Alvarez 
Cabral. Of this fleet more than half were foundered 
on the voyage, and only six ships anchored at 
Calicut. The fishermen brought away on the previous 
voyage were soon landed and left to tell their ow.n 
story. Negotiations wmro opened witli theZamorin. 
Six Brdhman ministers of state were sent on board 
the ships as hostages; whilst Cabral and his officers 
went on shore and eventually concluded a treaty. 
A liouse in Calicut was again made over to the 
Portuguese for the purposes of trade ; and a Portu- 
guese factor with sixty picked men were sent to 
transact business, and protect the premises. 

' Portuguese Asia by Faria y Sousa, translated by Stevens. London, 1695. 
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CHAPTER IX. But the old intriguing spirit of the ]\Iussulman 

Presh intrigues traders WHS US activG as ever. The Portuguese 

and. reprisals. ^ 

could purchase only very slowly and at very ad- 
vanced rates ; whilst they saw the Moors loading 
their own vessels rapidly. At last Cabral was so 
exasperated that he seized one of the Mussulman 
ships, and transferred the cargo to his own vessel. 
The cry at once spread tliroughout the city that 
tlie Portuguese were pirates. The military class of 
Hindus, who are called Nairs in Malabar, were 
roused to indignation. An excited mob gathered 
round the factory, and assailed the inmates with 
darts and javelins. The Portuguese made an ob- 
stinate defence, but were overwhelmed by numbers. 
At last a portion of the wall was broken down, 
and the Nairs rushed in. Fifty Portuguese were 
slaughtered on the spot, but the remainder escaped 
to the shore and swam to tlieir ships. Cabral was 
so maddened at the news, and especially at hearing 
that the Zamorin had shared in the plunder of the 
factory, that he burned fifteen ships that were lying 
in the harbour, and cannonaded the town for two 
days, during which, it is said, five hundred people 
were killed. 

Teudatqry Tliis cnerffetic proceeding led to other intrigues 

princes join the ^ ^ • - 

agliShe of S' character which is singularly oriental. The 

zamorm. princGS of Malabar had long been jealous of the 

authority of the Zamorin ; and when they saw 
that the Portuguese had cannonaded his port, 
they manifested an anxiety to cultivate the friend- 
ship of such powerful strangers. This line of action 
is well deserving of notice. Taxiles and Porus the 
younger pursued precisely the same policy when 
Alexander of Macedon invaded the Punjab. On the 
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approach of an invader by sea or land, the princes chapteb tx . 
of India have always waited events. If the invader 
is victorious, they wait until his superiority is fully 
established ; and when they find that he is really the 
stronger, they are ready to ally with him against their 
own suzerain,^ Cabral, like Alexander, was equal to 
the occasion. He opened up a communication through 
a somewhat remarkable personage known as a Yogi. 

Tliese Yogis have already been described as a class 
of religious mendicants, only known to India, who 
ponder over the secrets of death and reproduction 
until they become half crazed, and fancy that 
they have delivered their souls from the bondage 
of the flesh, and become deities. Howmver, through 
this Yogi, Cabral obtained cargoes both at Cochin 
and Cananore, and then returned to Lisbon. Strange 
to say this Yogi was ultimately converted to Chris- 
tianity, and duly baptized.^ 

In 1502 another armament appeared in 
Eastern seas under the command of Vasco de Gama, Mussulmans, 
the discoverer of India. Hostilities had now taken 
the form of a piratical crusade against every Mussul- 
man ship the Portuguese could find. The cruelties 
perpetrated were horrible. One ship contained two 
hundred and sixty pilgrims, wdio were going to 
Mecca, of wlioin fifty were women and children. 

Twenty children were saved and baptized, but the 
remainder were thrust down into the hold without 
mercy, and the shij) was then scuttled and set on 
fire. It would be wearisome to describe other 

In the present day the paramount power of the British government is on a 
firmer footing than that of any previous suzerain in India. Some touching 
proofs of genuine loyalty were exhibited on many trying occasions during the 
mutinies of 1857. 

3 Faria y Sousa, vol. i., page 59, 
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It will suffice to say that* the Portug-uese were per- 
mitted to erect a fort and church at Cochin, and 
made it their head-quarters. Henceforth the Raja 
of Cochin proved a faithful ally to the king of 
Portugal. He paid no tribute, hut declared himself 
a subject of Portugal. In 1503 he was assailed by 
the Zamorin and a powerful army of confederates 
but he resolutely refused to surrender the Portuguese 
who had taken refuge in his dominions, and the 
Zamorin was ultimately compelled to retire. In 
return for this good service, he received a crown of 
gold from king Emanuel, and a yearly present of a 
golden cup and a large golden coin from Portugal.^ 

Thesyrian Whilst Staying at Cochin, Don Vasco received 

Christians at J <d ^ 

crangauore. auibassadors from a colony of Syrian Christians, who 
had been settled for centuries in the city and king- 
dom of Cranganore, on the Malabar coast not far 
from Cochin. The embassy was in every respect a 
strange one. The men told Don Vasco that tliere 
were thirty thousand Christians in the colony ; that 
Saint Thomas the apostle had preached to their fore- 
fathers ; that they were subject to the Patriarch of 
Armenia ; that they were harassed by the pagans 
around them ; that they knew the Viceroy to be an 
officer of the most Catholic king in Europe; and 
they were desirous of making their submission to 
him. Accordingly they delivered to Don Vasco a 
so-called rod of justice. This rod was of a red 
colour, and about the length of a sceptre. It was 
tipped with silver at each end, and had three bells 
on the top.® 

■* Faria y Sousa, vol. i., page 67 ; vol. ii., page 226. 

® Ibid., vol. i., page 67. The subsequent efforts of the Portuguese priests to 
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Shortly after these events, a new and unexpected cha-pteb, ix. 
enemy appeared upon the scene. This was the armadii for tlio 
Sultan of Egypt, better known to our forefathers as Portuguese, 
the Soldan of Cairo. This Saracen monarch was 
naturally furious at the many captures of Mecca 
ships, and the heavy loss of trade, which no longer 
passed through Egypt, but -went round the Capo. 

Jn the first outburst of his wrath he swore by the 
Prophet that he would destroy all the holy places 
at Jerusalem, unless the Portuguese at once aban- 
doned the Indian seas. The Pope was so alarmed 
tliat he entreated king Emanuel to accede to the 
"wishes of the Saracen. Nothing, however, was done. 

Meantime the Venetians were as great losers as the 
Sultan of Egypt, and actually furnished the infidel 
with tlie timber to build a fleet at Suez for the 
extirpation of the Portuguese. News in those days 
must have travelled but slowly, but native vessels in 
large numbers were always plying from port to port. 

In this way probably the Portuguese Viceroy dis- 
covered that -an Egyptian fleet Vas actually on its 
way to the Indian seas, and that it was expected to 
co-operate with the Mussulman Sultan of Guzerat for 
the destruction of the Portuguese.® 

The Viceroy might well have been alarmed, years nf a 
The Turks had long been tlie terror of Europe ; 
and the appearance of an Egyptian fleet in tlie 
Eastern seas might have been a signal for the 
Mussulman powers of Guzerat gnd the Eekhan to 
unite their forces for the expulsion of the Christian 

cure these simple-miuded Christians of schism, for ms a curious chapter in eccle- 
sftistical history. 

® Earia y Sousa, toI. i., page 82 et seq. The subsidy to the Sultan was even 
recommended in the Venetian senate. See letter of L. da Porto, quoted by Hal- 
1am, Literature of Europe, vol. iii., page 165. 
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strangers, who were mining their trade. But such 
confederations of Asiatic sovereigns are rarely if ever 
possible. They are broken up as soon as formed by 
treachery, or suspicion of treachery. No one will 
trust his neighbour, but will rather seek to hang 
back and wait events, in order that he may join the 
victor in the end. Indeed no tie, political or 
religious, can be trusted to keep Asiatic rulers 
together, unless it is held fast by the strong arm of 
a paramount power. 

The Eg 3 ^ptian fleet duly arrived in the Indian 
Ocean, and anchored at the port of Diu, which is a 
little island off the southern coast of Guzerat. The 
Mussulman governor of Diu did then precisely 
what a similar ruler would do now ; he waited for 
events. A Portuguese fleet came up, and an engage- 
ment ensued. The Egyptians were getting a little 
the worst of it, ’^hen the governor sent out a re- 
inforcement of sdiall vessels to help them. The 
Egyptians gained j the victory, . and took several 
Portuguese 23risone?i’s ; and the Viceroy’s own son was 
slain in the action.* The governor then took charge 
of the Portuguese prisoners in behalf of the Egyp- 
tians ; and tried t(!) keep terms with the Portuguese 
by sending a lettey of condolence to the Viceroy. 
The Portuguese, hfiwever, soon retrieved their loss. 
The Viceroy" sailed wdth a large fleet to Diu, and 
fell u]3on the Egypitians, and utterly defeated them, 
and plundered and! destroyed their sliipping. The 
governor waited this time until the battle was won, 
and then hastened^ to restore the prisoners, and 
court the friendship of the Portuguese. 

The ablest of all the Viceroys of Portuguese 
India was Alfonso ' de Albuquerque, who governed it 
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from 1509 to 1515. He made some mistakes, and chapter is 
committed some barbarous actions, but these should empire fouiideri 
be justly cliarged to tlie bigoted fanaticism of 
age. In other respects he was a military statesman 
of sound judgment. He saw that the interests of 
Portugal demanded that she should liave two 
capitals of her own; one for the Indian peninsula, 
and one for the Malay peninsula, including Siam 
and Burma. For this purpose he selected two ad- 
mirable sites, Goa and Malacca. The island of Goa 
seems formed by nature to be a harbour of refuge 
for a maritime power, that desires to be shut off 
from the main. Its western shore was open to the 
Indian Ocean ; whilst the remaining portion was cut 
off from the continent by an arm of the sea. Again, 
both the island and the coast were protected against 
a hostile attack from the interior, by the almost 
impenetrable jungles of the Konkan. The island 
had been a nest of pirates from the days of Pliny ; 
but about forty years before the arrival of Albu- 
querque the Sultan of Bijapore had cut a way through 
the jungle, and driven out the pirates, on account of 
certain outrages which had been committed on 
Mecca pilgrim ships, and then establislied a colony 
of Mussulman traders in their room. Malacca wms 
also favourably situated on the Malay peninsula 
opposite Sumatra. Both places were captured by 
Albuquerque without any pretext whatever, except- 
ing that the Christians of Portugal were at war 
against the infidel followers of tlie Prophet. 

Albuquerque \vas the first Portuguese governor 
who fairly earned the respect of tlie great Mussul- 
man and Hindu powers ; but he could not throw off 
that blind crusading enmity against -IMussulmans, 

27 
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CHAPTER IX. wliicli is Only beginning to pass away from tlie 
mind of Christendom. He died at the bar of Goa 
on the 16th of December, 1515, at the age of sixty- 
three. He was buried at Goa in a chapel which lie 
had himself built at the gate of the city ; but in after- 
years his bones were carried to Lisbon, and interred 
in the church of Our Lady of Grace. He was the 
last of the real Portuguese gentlemen ; the true 
soldier of the old aristocracy, who cared not to 
engage in trade or to amass riches, but sought only 
for honour and glory 

Ascendancy of The immediate suGce.ssors of Albuquerque 

tbeMiis.sulmaiis . i i 

1 ^ 0 - 1500 .’^™’ achieved nothing deserving of special attention. 

Meantime great events were coming to pass on the 
other side of the western Ghauts. The political 
status of India, during the century and a half 
which preceded the arrival of tlie Portuguese in 
India, namely, from 1350 to 1500, has already been 
briefly indicated. Hindustan, witli the exception 
of Rajpootana, was distributed amongst a number of 
Mussulman chieftains, whose normal state was that 
of intermittent war. The Deldian was occupied by 
the great Mussulman empire of the so-called Brah- 
many Sultans. The Peninsula was occupied by the 
Canarese empire of Narsinga or Vijayanagar, which 
had established its suzerainty over the whole of 
India southward of the Krishna river from the coast 
of Malabar to that of Coromandel.® Tire Brahmany 
Mussulmans of the Dekhan were completely cut ofl 


’ Faria y Sousa, vol. i., page 207. 

' The empire of Xarsiiig-a included the three ancient kingdoms of Chola, Chora, 
and Pandya, It corresponded to the region known in the last cetitury as the two 
Carnatics, namely, Balaghaut, or the Garnatio above the Ghauts, and Paiynghaut, 
the Carnatic below the Ghauts. The history of Peninsula- India will be brmighf 
under review hereafter. 
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from the Mussulman powers of Hindustan, by the 
Rajpoot kingdoms of Meywar, Mar war, and J eypore, 
and the mountain-wall of tlie Vindhya range; whilst 
furtlier eastward the great jungle of Grondwana 
interposed an almost impenetrable barrier. The 
result was tliat the Mussulman Sultans of the 
Dekhan were enabled to concentrate their forces 
against the Hindu, sovereigns of Narsinga, and had 
ultimately established their supremacy and compel- 
led the Hindu Rajas to pay yearly tribute. 

During the latter part of the fifteenth century, or 
about the time that the Portuguese arrived in India, 
the empire of the Brahmany Mussulmans became 
dismembered into five separate kingdoms, namely’, 
Ahmednagar and Berar on the north; Bijapiir and 
Golcdnda on the south ;, and the petty^ state of Bider 
in the centre. This dismemberment proved fatal to 
the independence of these sovereignties. They were 
no longer consolidated into one empire, which could 
concentrate the whole of its forces against the 
Hindus of Narsinga. The southern states of Bi- 
jdpur and Golconda were left to bear the brunt 
of the struggle, whilst the three states to the north- 
ward stood aloof, and made war upon each other, 
after the blind fashion of Asiatic sovereigns. In a 
word, the balance of power was upset between the 
Mussulmans of the Dekhan and the Hindus of the 
Peninsula. It was not, however, until 1524 tliat 
Krishna Rai, the powerful sovereign of Narsinga, 
realized the fact that his old enemy’ was divided and 
disabled, and marched an immense force of men and 
elephants into the Dekhan. For the first time in 
their history the Hindu got the upper hand of the 
Mussulmans. Krishna Rai succeeded in establishing 


CHAPTER IX. 
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an ascendaDcy, which lasted for more tlian forty 
years. It is characteristic of the times tliat 
Portuguese mercenaries were figliting on either 
side. 

For some years after tlie death of Albuquerque, 
the annals of the Portuguese are chiefly filled with 
petty wars on account of their forts. Wherever 
they established a depot they found it necessary 
to build a fort; and they generally succeeded in 
obtaining permission by helping the prince of the 
country against his neighbours. When, however 
this help was no longer required, every prince in 
turn tried to expel tlie Portuguese either by force 
or treachery; and by way of rejrrisals, the Portu- 
guese formed expeditions for scouring the coasts, 
and burning, pillaging, and devastating the country. 

By this time the Portuguese must have acquired 
a considerable knowledge of Western India. With 
the Peninsula of Guzerat they were specially ac- 
quainted. It had been formed into a Mussulman 
kingdom, but was the theatre of .frequent wars be- 
tween the Mussulmans and the Pajpoots. The 
country was most fertile and flourishing. It 
abounded in elephants, cattle, fruit, and all kinds 
of provisions; and it contained large stocks of silks, 
cottons, gems, and other commodities. The chief 
city was Cambay, which sometimes gave its name to 
tlie entire kingdom. This city was called the Indian 
Cairo. The houses were square buildings of stone and 
brick,with flat roofs. They had goodly gardens with 
pomegranates, citrons, melons, and figs ; as well as 
various springs of fresh water. The country was 
all plain, so that the people generally travelled in 
waggons, like those of Flanders. The waggons, 
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"WGiG SHiuller than those ot Spain. 4 he population 
consisted of Banians, Rajpoots, and Mussulmans. 

The Banians would eat nothing that had life. Their 
priests were called Verteas, and wore white clothes 
which they never took off until worn to rags. These 
Verteas lived upon charity, and kept nothing until 
the next day.® They placed their greatest hope of 
salvation in killing no creature. They would not use 
a lamp at night, lest a moth or butterfly should die by 
it. They always carried a broom wherewith to sweep 
the ground they were to tread, lest they should step 
on any worm or insect. They had the most super- 
stitious rearard for si^ns and omens of every kind. 

The Rajpoots were good soldiers, and formerly ruled 
the kin ml 0111.^® The Mussulmans were called Lauteas. 

D 

The common pe(jple were very ingenious in the me- 
chanical arts, and wrought many delightful things 
in silk, gold, ivory, mother of pearl, tortoise-shell, 
crystal, ebony, and other similar materials. Tliey 
not only refrained from killing any living creature, 
but they would ransom venomous things, such as 
snakes, which others were about to kill.^^ 

As regards the region between Guzerat and gSS®®" 
Malabar, the Portuguese were familiar witli the 
coast, but had little or no knowledge of the interior. 


® The Vevtcas bore a strong resemblance to the Jains already described. See 
ante., page 361. 

The Portuguese historian adds that the Rajpoots acknowledged one God 
and three persons, and worsliipped the blessed Virgin; a doctrine preserved 
from the days of the Apostles. This was a frequent delusion of Christian travel- 
lers in former times. The three principal deities of the later Hindus w’ere Brah- 
ma, \ ishnu, arid Siva ; and as each one was identified with the supreme spirit, so 
they were often severally worshipped as representatives of the supreme spirit. 

Faria y Sousa, vol. i., page 361. Compare also Purchas’s Hlgrimage, 
chap. ii. 
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Nominally the region formed part of the Mussulman 
kingdoms of Kandeish, Alimednagar, and Bijtipur; 
but the seas were infested by pirates, and the trade 
must have been very inferior to that' of Malabar. 
The Portuguese, however, had established forts at 
Daman and Chaul, and were well acquainted with 
the islands of Bombay, Salsette, and Elephanta. 

The Portuguese were best acquainted. with Mala- 
bar ; the long strip of coast territory which lies be- 
tween the sea and the mountain wall of the Western 
Ghauts. It extends from Cananore to Comorin, 
and is at present knowm as Malabar and Travancore. 
The whole region is distributed by nature into 
isolated tracts, which are separated from each other 
by rivers, mountains, and dense jungles. These 
tracts were formed into petty kingdoms, which could 
not by reason of the physical barriers be formed into 
a single empire. Tliey all acknowledged the nominal 
suzerainty of the Zamorin of Calicut; but,- like the 
Baja of Cochin, they threw it off as occasions arose. 
In the seventeenth century there were two traditions 
extant as regards the origin of the Zamorin. Accord- 
ing to one story, the kings of this line were all 
Brdhmans, and esteemed for piety and learning. 
They believed in the transmigration of souls, and 
avoided the slaughter of animals. About six cen- 
turies before the arrival of the Portuguese in India 
[i. e. about a.d. 900], there was a king in Malabar, 
who was so powerful that the people dated their era 
from his reign.. He was converted to Islam by some 
Mussulman traders at his ports, and accordingl}; 
gave them permission to build Calicut. When he 
was growing old he resolved on going on a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca ; and accordingly divided his author- 
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ity between two of his lieirs. He appointed the chapter ix. 
chief to the kingdom of Coulam (Travancore) ; 
where he fixed the iiead See of the religion of tlie 
Brahmans, and called him “ Cobritim,” whicli is the 
same as high priest. To his nephew he gave Cali- 
cut, with all the temporal dominion, and called him 
Zamorin. Subsequently the spiritual dignity had 
been transferred from Coulam (Quilon) to Cochin. 

The temporal sovereignty had remained' at Calicut. 

The king of Malabar then proceeded to Mecca, but 
was drowned on the voyage.^® According to another 
tradition there were originally twenty kings of 
Malabar ; but so many differences arose between 
these petty sovereigns, that they determined to 
elect an arbitrator. The office was not to be 
hereditary but elective ; and it wms to be held by 
a prince who was not likely to become too power- 
ful. Accordingly they appointed Cheranian Peru- 
mal, literally a governor from Chera,” and fixed 
his residence at Calicut.^® Such, however, was the 


12 Tra-vancore is the modera name of the kingdom. Faria y Sousa calls it 
Coulam ; it should be Kollam. The city of Kollam, which anciently gave its 
name to the kingdom, is marked Quilon on modern ifiaps. It is situated on the 
coast, to the northward of Trevandrum, which is the pre.sent capital of Travancore. 

13 Faria y Sousa, vol. i., images 100,101. 'I'he reference to an era of a king of 
Malabar, associated with Quilon (anciently Kollam), is of some importance. It is 
still known as the Kollam era, and is also called the “ Parasurama-Sacam,” of 
“ Era of Parasu-Eama,” which commences A.D. 825. (See Brown’s Carnatic 
Chronology, page 34.) Tliis seems to furnish a clue to the age of Parasu-Ehma. 
Possibly the era of Parasu-Eama corresponds to the era of Eama’s conquest of 
Edvana and the IJ&kshasas. The story of the Mecca pilgrimage is doubtless a 
pious invention of the Mussulmans. 

1* The names of these little kingdoms are given hy Faria y Sousa. The 
author is satisfied that a Survey officer of local experience would succeed in draw- 
ing up an approximate map of the different sovereignties. They comprise Cananore, 
Tanore, Moringue, Cranganore, Pannn, Mungate, Eepehm, Cochin, Diamper, 
Pimienta, Tanmgule, Maturte, Porca (? Cliarabagacherry), Marta, Pitimene, Gale 
Coulam (.9 Kayenooilam), Coulam (Quilon), Changernate, Gundra, and Travancore. 

>9 Chera was an ancient kingdom in the Western Peninsula, extending from 
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city, that it grew into a metropolis of an empire, 
notwithstanding the care whicli had been taken to 
prevent it.^® 

Social usages of The social custoiiis of the Malabar people were 

tlie Malabar . ^ ^ 

people. very peculiar, and reveal a state of society which 
can scarcely be realized. The priests were regarded 


the sea-coast into the interior, wlierc its frontiers conterminated with those of the 
ancient kingdom of Paiidya or Madura. It is mentioned by Ptolemy. It included 
Malabar, Travancore, and part of Goiinhatore. 

According to tradition Chcraman Periimal w'as only permitted to reign twelre 
years,- when he w'as expected to commit suicide, and make over his kingdom 
to his successor. (Day’s Land of the Perinauls, i, e. Cochin, chap. ii. Madras, 
1863.) This strange custom seems to have died out of Malabar long- before the 
arrival of the Portuguese, but old travellers refer to its existence in the territories 
of the king of Travancore. It is thus described in Piirchas’s Pilgrimage : — 

“ The king of Travancore’s dominion strotchetli beyond Cape Comorin, (where 
Malabar endeth) on the east side four score and ten miles as farre as Gael [i. e. 
Kayal] : which divers great lords hold under him. Among the rest is the 
Signiory of Quilacare. In the city of Quilacare is an idol of high account, to 
which they solemnize a feast every twelfth yetn-. The temple sacred to this, idol 
hath exceeding great revenue. The king (for so he is called) at this feast erectetli a 
scaffold covered with silk; and having washed himself with great solemnity, he 
prayeth before this idol : and then ascendeth the scaffold, and there in the pre- 
sence of all the people cuttetli off his nose, and after that his ears, lips, and other 
parts, which be casts towards the idol; and at last he cuts his throat, making a 
butcherly sacrifice of himself to his idol. He that is to he his successor, must he 
present hereat ; for he must undergo the same martyrdom when his twelve years 
Jubilee is come.” 

15 Faria y Sousa, vol. ii., page 244. The following particulars are added by 
the Portuguese historian, and may he accepted as an illustration of the confusion 
of ideas respecting Christianity, -n-hich prevailed in the seventeenth century. “ This 
dignity of emperor, which is signified by the word Zamorin, continued till the 
year of grace 347, according to the records of Calicut ; hut till 588, according to 
the records of Cochin. M'beresoever it was Chera Perumal then reigned, who 
tired with the cares of a cro-«'n, and having some knowledge of the Evangelical 
doctrine, as being a great favourer of the Christians of St Thomas, inhabiting at 
Cranganore, he resolved to end his days at Mtliapore, serving in that church. By 
consent of all his princes, he resigned the crowm to Manuctiem Ilerari, his page ; 
esteemed worthy and able to govern that empire. Perumal died at Meliapore ; 
and it is thought one of those bodies found with the apostle was his.” 

The story of the discovery of the remains of St Thomas, Vill be related here- 
after. The dates furnished by the Portuguese are wholly unreliable; otherwise 
they would prove the impossibility of tbe I'erunial in question being a contempo- 
rary of the apostle. In all probability tlie Perumal turned a Buddhist monk in his 
old age. The Mussulmans said that he embraced Islam. 
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as Brtlhmans, and were called Bralimans ; but tlieir oh.vpteb ix. 
proper name was Nani buries. The military class 

were in like manner treated as Ksliatriyas ; but in 
reality tliey were a tribe of Sudras, and went by the 
name of Nairs. These Nairs were- trained from their 
early childhood in the use of arms, and formed the 
militia of tlie country ; but they were not regarded 
as true soldiers, until they had undergone a cere- 
mony corresponding to that of being knighted by 
the king. From that time they seem to have formed 
a military nobility, and were never to he seen witli- 
out their sword ..and buclder. They were not 
married, but lived so indiscriminately with Nair 
women, that no man was supposed to know liis own 
children ; and tlie succession, wlicther to the crown, 
or to landed property, went to the son of a sister as 
tlie nearest known kinsman. Tlie Nambiiries and the 
Nairs were the two highest classes. All others were 
regarded as vastly inferior; and some were so impure, 
that they might be slain if they approached too 
nearly.^’' 

The kings and nobles of Malabar performed sacrifices, 
dally prayers and sacrifices in honour of their gods. 

The offerings consi.sted of rice, cocoa-nut, and butter; 
and were burnt before the golden idols for the sake 
of' obtaining riches and prosperity for themselves, 
and revenge and destruction upon their enemies. 

Many had familiar spirits in their houses, whom they 
sought to propitiate. Witches were not punished in 
Malabar, but were consulted by .the kings. In 
sickness the people applied to wizards, rather than 
to doctors. They considered that disease was pro- 


Faria y Sousa, toI. ii., page 225, Purckas’s Pilgrimage. 
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duced by a demon ; and tliat the wizard could induce 
the demon to go away. They believed that small- 
pox could be cured by an offering to the goddess 
Bhadrtl, Kali, who was supposed to cause it. They 
also believed that gout was produced by five she- 
devils like sows ; and tliey offered food fit for swine 
to these demons, in order that tiiey might transf3r 
the disease to the sick man’s enemies.^® 

The people bathed often, not so much to cleanse 
the body as the soul ; inasmucli as they purged them- 
selves from venial sins by putting their heads under 
W'ater. This they did after being touched by a 
plebeian ; after touching a dead body ; after touch- 
ing meat with the right hand ; after touching those 
so touched, or their houses or wells ; after touching 
anotherwith the right hand whilst eating; or touching 
a drop of water which had been disturbed by one of 
low caste. But there were mortal sins that could not 
be so washed away. It was a mortal sin to use a pot 
which had been touched by men who w^ere defied * 
to eat rice before the body had been purified ; to eat 
rice which had been boiled by a person of low caste; 
to have intercourse with women of low caste; to eat 
rice which had fallen from another man’s plate.^® 
Their bathing was peculiar, being connected with 
tlie worship of the Trimurti.^'^ They believed that 
the stone of the tank was the god Brahma; that 
tlie lips of it were Vishnu; that altogether it was 
Siva. In the wmter tliey wrote the three letters 
A U M with one finger,^^ and threw water over it 
wdth three, believing that the three gods bathed 


^8 Faria y Sousa, vol. ir., page 398. is ILid., page 399. 

See ante, page 383. 

’“i Compare History, vol. ii., part v., Bralimanic Period. 
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there. They then dipped their heads and threw ch.itter ix . 
w^ater towards tlie eight parts of the world, as 
offerings to the eight guardian deities of tlie universe. 

They called upon the goddess Sri, or good fortiine,^^ 
and washed tlieir faces three times. They next 
offered water to the sun, and waslied their hands and 
feet. They then touched every part of the body in 
order to sanctify it. They held their hands as if 
they gave something to two sjiirits who they said 
attended on every man ; one on his right hand to 
record his good works, and the otlier on his left 

hand to record his evil works. The last ceremonv 

«/ 

of all was to rub the forehead, shoulders, and breast, 
with white ashes taken up with the two fingers and 
thumb of the riglit hand, in honour of the three 
gods, — Brahma, Vislinu, and Sivad^ 

The batliing wliich was performed in the sea 
was a very solemn rite. They first made offerings 
of Tulasi flowers, which are sacred to Vishnu ; and 
then prostrated themselves three times on the 
ground in reverence to the supreme deity, the sun, 
and the sea. They bathed at the new moon, and 
when the new moon fell on a Wednesday, the 
pilgrims came on foot from all parts of India, and 
of all ages, sexes, and conditions. The river Ganges 
was held in great veneration for this religious 
bathing. Ashes of cow-dung was their chief purga- 
tion. They powdered their breasts and foreheads 
with it, and accounted it a sign of holiness. Tlie 
Yogis carried it about in purses, in order to rewmrd 
those who gave them alms.^^ 


-- Sri was a form of Lakslimi. See ante, page 323. 

Faria y Sousa'vol. ii., pages 400, 401. 

2-1 Ibid., page 402. 
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The Portuguese account of tlie shrine of St 
Tliomas forms an interesting supplement to the in- 
formation supplied by Marco Polo. They discovered 
the remains of a chapel, and collected many pious 
leo-ends : one of whicli described how St Thomas 

O ^ 

was martyred by a Bralnnan whilst praying in a 
cave.^^ The fact, however, wliich is stated by Marco 
Polo, that Mussulmans as well as Christians went on 
pilgrimage to this shrine, would seem to imply that 
the legend was not generally believed ; and there is 
reason to suspect that St Thomas was a Buddhist 
Sraman, who liad perished in the age of Brahman- 
ical persecution. 

To return, however, to the history of Goa. 
About the year 1538" the Viceroy contemplated 
opening up a direct trade whth the distant king- 
dom of Bengal, He therefore sent a mission to 
Chittagong, a border sea-port between Bengal and 
Arakan, with the view of obtaining permission to 
build a fort there. At this period the govern- 
ment of Bengal was of the worst possible form. A 
series of low-born adventurers by turns murdered 
the reigning Sultan, and obtained the kingdom ; 
and thus Sultan after Sultan cut his way to the 
throne by treachery and assassination, and after a 
brief career of sensual indulgences, was doomed to 
meet with the same violent end as his predecessor. 
Sometimes the Sultan was an Afghan, sometimes an 
Arab, and sometimes a black Abyssinian slave ; ^mt 


25 Faria y Sousa, vol. i., pages 269, 271 ; vol. ii., pages 224 — 231. The mount 
where St Thomas was buried is near Madras, and is the head-quarters of the 
Madras artillery. The modern town of St Thome is on the coast, about three 
miles to the south of Madras. Its native name is Meliapore, or “ the city of 
peacocks.” The peacock is an emblem of Buddhism, and the insignia of the 
Buddhist kings of Burma. 
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the effeminate and timid Bengalees never tried to chapter ix , 
tlirow off his hateful yoke, but were ready to obey 
any one vvlio could hold the tlirone for tlireo days. 

When the Portuguese mission reached Chittagong, 
tlie reigning Sultan was an Arab, wlio took up his 
residence in the once famous metropolis of Grour. At 
that time this city was celebrated for its broad streets, 
long avenues of trees, an over-crowded population, 
and the elaborate and yet minute style of its aroliitect- 
ural ornamentation ; but in the present day it is a mere 
collection of heaps of ruins, overgrown with jungle, 
and haunted by wild beasts and noxious reptiles. 

Here the Sultan indulged in oriental gratifications, 
but was a prey to constant suspicions and terrors. 

When the Portuguese messengers arrived with 
presents, he threw them into prison, and ordered all 
the members of the mission at Chittagong to be 
arrested in like manner and sent to Gour. The 
barbarous command was obeyed ; but another revo- 
lution procured the release of the Portuguese. Shere 
Khan, the Afghan, suddenly" fell upon Gour. Tlie 
Arab Sultan fled from the city^, but was soon killed 
and forgotten. The conquering Moguls made their 
way down Hindustan, and were ajcproaching Ben- 
gal, when Shere Khan utterly defeated them, and 
drove their emperor Hunuiyun into exile in Persia. 

Shere Khan and his son after him then ruled over 
all northern India from the Indus to the Bay of 
Bengal for a period of thirteen years."® 

Meantime there was a curious series of revolu- 
tions at Din, the seaport off the southern coast of 
Guzerat. Bahadur Shah, the Sultan of Guzerat, 


25 Faria y Sousa, Yol. i., page 417, et scq 
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Sultan of capturins' Chittore.^’’ At tlie same time he was so 

Guzerat appeals 1 o 

heipa?amst“’ harasscd by the devastating cruisers of the Portu- 

the Portugue.sc. uiiliappy moment he sougdit to 

obtain peace by allowing the Viceroy to erect a fort 
on the little island of Diu. No sooner, however, 
was the fort built and garrisoned, than the Sultan, 
as usual, began to regret having granted the con- 
cession, and to scheme for the expulsion of the 
Portuguese. Asiatic rulers are generally adepts at 
diplomacy, and are ever aiming at the formation 
of confederations and alliances, which would never 
suggest themselves to a European, and which 
rarely lead to any result. In the sixteenth century 
the Sultan of Turkey, better known as the Great 
Turk, was the terror of tlie Christian world. He 
was hated on account of his religion, and was as 
much feared as tlie first Napoleon. His prowess, 
especially since his conquest of Egypt in 1517, 
was no doubt a frequent theme amongst the Mecca 
pilgrims; and thus it came to pass that the Sultan 
of Guzerat sent an embassy with presents to Con- 
stantinople, and implored the assistance of the Great 
Turk against tlie Christian dogs of Portugal. Mar- 
vellous to relate, the mission was successful. The 
costliness and rarity of the presents from Guzerat 
so worked upon tlie imagination of the Ottoman, 
that he ordered the Pasha of Egypt to send a fleet 
to Dim The whole story reads like a romance. 
The Pasha was only too eager to punish the infidels, 
and seize their treasures ; and thus another Eg\'p- 
tian armada, consisting of seventy large ships -and 


See anfe, page 34o. 
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galleys, and carrying a strong force of Tiirkisli 
Janissaries, made its way from Suez down tlie Red 
Sea, and finally appeared before Diu, under the 
command of Soliman Paslia.^® 

But by this time Bahadur Shah was dead. He 
had been killed by the Portuguese. Judging from 
two conflicting accounts of tlie same event, there had 
been treachery on both sides. Complimentary 
visits had been exchanged between the Sultan and 
the Commandant of the fort, and each is said to have 
contemplated the detention and murder of the other. 
Then tlie Viceroy proceeded to Diu, and other visits 
were exchanged. Both were now so suspicious of 
each other that a sliglit incident led to a fray on the 
Sultan’s barge, in wliich the Commandant was cut 
down mortally wmunded, and the Sultan was killed 
in trying to escape to the shore. After a horrible 
turmoil, another Sultan, named Malimiid Shah, 
ascended the tlirone of Guzerat. This dynasty is 
perhaps better known in Europe than any otiier line 
of oriental sovereigns; for either Mahmiid, or one 


The description of Solimnn Pasha by the Portuguese historian is an amus- 
ing expression of the old hatred of Christendom against the infidel. “ Soliman,” 
says Faria y Sousa, “was a Greek Janissary, born in the Morea. He was short 
and- ugly. His belly was so big that he was mo're like a beast tlian a man ; and 
being eighty years of age, he could not rise up without the help of four men. He 
was governor of Cairo, but purchased the command of the armada against the 
Portuguese by ofl'ering to supply the shipping- at his own cost. In order to raise 
the purchase money, he put many rich persons to death, and seized their estates. 
He was a tyrant and a coward. lie caused four hundred soldiers to be put to the 
oars, and then ordered two hundred to he executed because they complained. At 
Jedda he tried to take the king by treachery. At Aden he was more successful. 
Ho received a present and relief from the king of Aden. lie then entertained 
the king on hoard his fleet. Heiaitime he pretended that he had many sick men 
on board, and sent them on shore privately armed. The result was that liis ‘ sick 
men ’ took possession of the city of Aden, whilst the king was murdered on hoard 
the fleet. After this notable exploit Soliman proceeded to Diu.”^ — Faria y Sousa, 
Tol. i., page 433. 
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of his prcdecessor.=i, was the voritablo ^'Bluebeard'’ 
of nursery tradition. Whether Bluebeard or no, 
the Malnniid who was reigning, over Cruzcrat, when 
the Egyptian armada appeared before Diu under tlie 
command of SoHinan Pasha, belonged unquestion- 
ably to tlie “ Bluebeard ” type of kings. 

The siege which followed is an obsolete story in 
the present day, but in the sixteenth century it was 
one of the great events in the history of the Portu- 
guese. Thp Turkish Janissaries were landed, armed 
with bows and nmskcts; and excited the utmost alarm, 
even amongst their brother Mussulmans of Diu, by 
their brutality and insolence. During twenty days a 
heavy cannonade was directed against the Portuguese 
fort, whilst several desperate attempts were made by 
the Turks to carry it by storm. Unfortunately there 
was a change of Viceroys at tlie time, and no relief 
was sent from Goa. At last, when half the garrison 
were killed, and the remainder were subjected to the 
most horrible privations, a general assault was made 
by all tlie Turkish forces. It was repulsed by a band 
of heroes, who fought with the heroism of despair. 
But most of the Portuguese had now lost all hope. 
Powder and provisions were alike exhausted. At 
this critical moment tlie Egyptian fleet sailed away. 
The worn-out garrison could scarcely believe their 
eyes. They susjiected treachery, and kept the best 
watch they could till morning. Then they saw 
that the Turks had really gone. Subsequently they 
discovered that the Sultan of Guzerat had grown so 
heartily sick of the Egyptian allies, that he had 
friglitened them away by false reports that a great 
fleet from Portugal wms at hand.-® The policy pur- 

Faria y Sonsa, \’ol. i., p. 444. On his way back to F.gypt, Soliman is said 
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sued throuo-hoiit bv tlie Guzerat Sultan is all of tlie chapter in. 
same character. He had been forced into friendly sadden ciepart- 
alliance with the Portuguese. He had then implored 
the aid of Turkey to help him to get rid of his 
Portuguese allies. Pie had next grown anxious for 
tlie departure of tlie Turks. P’inally he seems to 
have come to terms once more with the Portuguese, 
without abandoning the hope of effecting their 
ultimate expulsion from the Eastern Seas. 

The news of this glorious repulse of the Turks m 

filled the whole Portuguese nation with joy and 
exultation. The brave Commandant of Diu returned 
to Lisbon, and was received at the capital witli the 
highest honours. Scarcely had his ship anchored in 
the Tagus, when all the Court nobles thronged on 
board to conduct him to the presence of the king 
and queen. Indeed so great was his fame tliat all 
the foreign ambassadors came to do him honour; 
and the PTench ambassador was so enthusiastic as 
to engage an artist to paint the portrait of the brave 
man, w^ho had repulsed the Great Turk on the 
Indian shores. 

Seven years later, in 1545, the Sultan of Guzerat 
made another attempt to expel the Portuguese from 
Diu. The details were famous at the time, but are 
of little interest now. On that occasion the Viceroy 
relieved the fort in person ; and on returning to Goa 
wms received with all the honours of a Roman 
triumph. He was crowned with laurel, and accom- 
panied through the streets of Goa by a procession of 
prisoners, cannon, and carts loaded with arms. 

Salutes wmre fired, bands of music wmre playing, 

to have captured a hundred and forty Portuguese in Arabia, and to have sent their 
heads, noses, and ears to the Great Turk .as trophies of his victory. 

28 
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the streets were adorned witli silks, and fair women 
thronged at the windows, and threw flowers and 
sweet waters on the victor. When the Queen of 
Portugal heard- the story, she observed that the 
Viceroy had conquered like a Christian, but tri- 
umphed like a heathen.^® 

Twenty years of comparative quiet followed this 
last triumph. Meantime revolutions were convuls- 
ing India, which could not fail of influencing the 
affairs ofihe Portuguese. In Hindustan the Moguls 
had established a paramount power ; and the illustri- 
ous Akber had pushed his empire to the bay of Ben- 
gal, and established his suzerainty over the greater 
portion of Eajpootana. In the .Dekhan the Mus- 
sulman Sultans of Bijdpiir and Golconda were ex- 
posed to constant aggressions from the unwieldy 
Hindu empire of Narsinga. The reigning Hindu 
sovereign of the Peninsula at this period was Rdma 
Eai, a potentate who is as celebrated as his great 
predecessor Krishna Rai. The haughtiness and 
arrogance of this great Raja is without a parallel 
in European history. He seems to have been an em- 
bodiment of Southey’s conception of Kehama. He 
treated the envoys from the Sultans of Bijapiir and 
Golcdnda with such pride and insolence, that on 
their return to their own courts, they threw down 
their turbans before their sovereigns, and demanded 
revenge against the infidel. For a brief interval all 
political rivalries and jealousies were cast aside ; 
and a flash of the old Bedouin enthusiasm, which 
carried the banners of the Khalifat to the Oxus and the 
Indus, was kindled in the breasts of the Mussulmans. 


Faria y Sousa, vol. ii., p. 116 . 
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In 1565 four of the Sultans of tlie Dekhan joined ohaptek, ix, 
hands and hearts against the idolaters. Rama Rai 
assembled his vast hosts of Hindus, but they fell like 
sheep before the slaughtering artillery of the Mus- 
sulmans. A hundred thousand Hindus were slain. 

Rdma Rai was himself taken prisoner, on which his 
head was straightway cut off and exposed on a spear. 

All was lost by the Hindus. The avenging army of 
Mussulmans rushed on like a resistless flood, and 
forced an entrance into the great capital of, Vijaya- 
nagar, wdiich for centuries had proved impregnable. 

This splendid city had long been one of the wonders 
of the world. It was the great centre of the Brali- 
manical religion in the Peninsula. Festivals and 
sacrifices were performed with a magnificence which 
is almost beyond belief. The court was the scene of 
successive assassinations and intrigues, which are 
almost without a parallel, even in oriental history ; 
whilst the public establishinents of courtesans were 
famous throughout the east.^^ The city itself was a 
Hindfi metropolis of stone and granife; and the 
paved cities and aqueducts, the granite palaces, 
temples, and fortifications, still remain in lonely 
grandeur to testify to tlie mighty conceptions of the 
old Hindu Rajas. The plunder must have been 
immense, for the city was one vast treasury of gold 
and jewels. Its capture was a death-blow to the 
last great Hindu empire in India. The deputy 
governors of the little kingdoms of Southern India 
asserted their independence, and then in their turn 


Our knowledge of the empire of Narsiiiga or Tijayanagar is chiefly derived 
from Mussulman writers ; and therefore will he brought under review in dealing 
with the history of the wars between the Mussulmans of the Dekhan and the 
Hindiis of the Peninsula. 
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began to fall one after the other before the aggres- 
sion of the Mussulmans or the Mahrattas. Thus 
within another century of the famous battle of Tali- 
kotta in 1565, the memory of the old empire of 
Narsinga was fast passing away.-'^^ 

The results of this last great struggle between 
Mussulman and Hindu were most disastrous to the 
Portuguese. Amidst such a convulsion all trade 
was of course at a stand -still. Meantime the Sultans 
of Ahmednagar and BIjapur cornbinod with the 
Zamorin of Calicut to expel the Portuguese from 
Chaul and Goa. The Zamorin failed to keep his 
engagement, but the two Sultans succeeded in 
making simultaneous attacks on tlie two Portuguese 
cities. But the old jealousies had begun to revive, 
and although tliey carried on both sieges for months, 
they failed to capture either place, and at last separ- 
ately concluded a peace. 

From this period tlie political history of the Por- 
tuguese in India is devoid of interest. Their great 
commercial rivals, the Dutch, began to appear in 
India, and to deprive them of many of their best 
possessions. In 1603 the Dutch besieged Goa, and 
though they failed to take it, they inflicted a severe 
blow upon the political power of Portugal in the 
east. The Portuguese maintained some outward 
show for a century longer, but meantime they were 
harassed by the Malirattas, and impoverislied by the 
loss of trade wliicli was passing into the hands of 
the Dutch and English. At last the people of Goa 
sunk into squalid poverty. The city became un- 


Faria y Sousa, vol. ii. Ferishta’s history of tlie Deldiaii, Scott’s transk' 
tion, vol. i. Selections from the Mackenzie MSS. made hy the author. Folio. 
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liealthy and tlie government was transferred to the chapter ix. 
new town of Panjim or New Groa. In the present 
day Old Goa is still an object of the deepest inter- 
est ; its glory bas passed away, but the surrounding 
sceneiy is as beautiful as ever; whilst the magnifi- 
cence of its ruins are beyond the finest European 
architecture in either Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay. 

The palmy days of Goa must have been about of 

the latter end of the sixteenth century. At that 
time the whole of northern India was quieting down 
under the nuld and tolerant rule of the Mogul 
emperor Akber ; whilst the Deldian and the Penin- 
sula had ceased to be the theatre of a deadly 
struggle between Mussulmans and Hindus., The 
Portuguese themselves were no longer threatened 
by the Mussulman Sultans of xAhmednagar and Bi- 
japore, and were not as yet exposed to tlie hostil- 
ities of tlie Dutch. Goa had thus attained to the 
zenith of her prosperity. As yet it showed no out- 
ward symptoms of decay ; although the old political 
vitality was already on the wane, owing partly to 
the oriental influences of the women, and partly to 
the universal craving for gold. 

To all external appearance Goa must have been Magniflceiiceof 
at tins period an impio-sing city. jAmidst the busiest 
scenes of traffic, there was an air of stately magnifi- 
cence and ecclesiastical grandeur, softened down by 
tlie voluptuous languor of an oriental clime. Here 
the illustrious Camoens, the national poet of Portu- 
gal, drank in the in.qiiration, under whicli he com- 
posed Ills once famous epic of tlio Lusiad ; and the 
atmos}ihere of Goa, — the spirit of daring enterprise, 
religious crusade, and impassioned love, — seems to 
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View of the The city of Goa was situated on the northern 

pi“s- part of a picturesque island, about twelve miles long 

and six broad. Here the island is separated from 
the main land by an arm of the sea, in which the 
shipping lay at anchor ; and thus the city overlooked 
tlie harbour and ships, and tlie green landscape be- 
yond. The visitor as he landed would see the bank 
beautified with churches and forts, as well as with 
the private mansions of the wealtliy, each having its 
garden and orchard walled off in complete seclusion. 
Next his eye would rest on the Viceroy’s palace, 
which was built over the city gate facing the river. 
Passing through this gate into the city, he would en- 
ter a fine broad street half a mile in lengtli, which 
terminated in a beautiful church to Our Lady of 
Mercy. In front of this church was the great market- 
place, or Exchange ; and round about the market 
were streets of native shops in which every class of 
artisans was at work, and every kind of commodity 
or curiosity might be purchased from the retailers, 
including goods from Europe, Guzerat, Ceylon, 
Bengal, Burma, China, and Japan.®'' 

Momiiig at Every morning the sun rose at Goa upon scenes 
which may be easily realized. Tlie sailors and 
coolies loading or unloading in the river ; the busy 
shopkeepers displaying their wares ; the slaves 
bringing in the supplies of water and provisions for 

The social and religious culture of the Tortuguese city of Goa towards the 
end of the sixteenth century is depicted in the travels of John Van Linschoten, an 
honest Dutchman, who sailed from Li.sbon to Goa in 1583. This narrative 
is puhltshed in Piirehas’s Pilgrims, and was reprinted i)y the author (Early 
Travels in India. Calcutta, 1864). The description of Goa furnished in the text 
is chiefly based on the narrative of Linschoten. Other authorities will he speci- 
ally cited as occasion requires. 

Captain Hamilton’s Account of the East Indies, chap. xxi. Edinburgh, 1727. 
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the day. Tliere was tlie palace of the Viceroy, sur- chapter ix. 
rounded by majestic Hidalgoes giving and exchang- 
ing the profoundest courtesies. Many were perhaps 
making their way to tlie great hall of council, which 
was hung with pictures of every Viceroy and 
Governor from Vasco de Gama downwards. Tliere 
was also the palace of the Archbishop, with a crowd 
of black-robed priests, missionaries, and clergy of 
every description, native as well as European. Be- 
sides these wei-e the courts and offices of the king’s 
council and chancery, with busy clerks labouring at 
their desks, but all in grave and stately fashion after 
the proud manner of the noble Portuguese. Mean- 
time, above the noise of offices and bazaars, tlie bells 
were ever ringing from the numerous clmrches and 
monasteries, and filling the whole city with an eccle- 
siastical clangour. 

On ordinary da3’^s the great centre of attraction The Exchange, 
would be the Exchange, which was held every 
morning, except Sundays and holidays, in the 
market-place already described. It commenced at 
sunrise, and was generally over by nine o’clock, but 
it never lasted until noon on accouift of the heat. It 
resembled the old Fairs of Europe, only that gentle- 
men of noble birth and high degree attended and 
speculated as well as ordinary dealers. It was a 
kind of auction at which goods were sold at public 
outcry, by criers specially appointed for the pur- 
pose. Some of these criers would be running about, 
hung with costly chains, jewels, pearls, rings, and 
precious stones, wliicli they were offering for sale. 

Others would be disposing of bales of damasks, 
vedvets, silks, satins, spices, drugs, pepper, porcelain, 
or other merchandise. Some, again, might be selling 
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to the law of Goa, wlienever a nsan died, from the 
Viceroy downwards, liis goods Avere sold by outcry 
at tills Exchange, to tlie utmost farthing, for the 
benefit of his lieirs. But the worse feature of the 


Profits of 
money ex- 
changes. 


Motley crowd 
at the Exchange. 


Exchange was tJie sale of slaves, male and female. 
Many rvere purchased to serve as menial servants. 
Others, again, were bought to make money for their 
masters by being hired out for occasional services. 
Women slaves were tauglit to make sweetmeats, con- 
fections, and wrought muslin handkerchiefs, for sale 
in tlie streets. The A’-oungest and fairest AA^ere then 
sent out to offer these things for sale ; and at the 
same time they were expected to earn money for 
their oAAuier by more objectionable AAm3’s.^“ 

There was another Avay of making profit at the 
Exchange, besides mere trading speculations; and 
one Avhicli Avas supposed to he s'Ocretly carried on, 
not onl}^ by gentlemen but by the ecclesiastics. 
This Avas moiiey-clianging. Tlie Portuguese ships 
generall}' arrived at Goa in September, and then 
sought to exchange their rials for Persian money, 
which Avas required for the pui chase of pepper and 
spices at Cochin. Then, again, every April the ships 
going to China AA^ero glad to give Persian money for 
rials, Avhich were required for the purehaso of silks 
and porcelain. This money-changing involved no 
risk whatever, and produced a profit of thirty to 
forty per cent. 

The crowd that assembled every morning at the 
Exchange included representatives of every class and 
nationality, — Jews, Armenians, Banians, Persians, 


Linseboten, passim. 
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Arabs, Mussulmans, and Christians generally. But cHiPTEa ix. 
the most prominent personages of all, were the 
solemn Portuguese gentlemen, walking slowly along 
with dignified majesty, and giving and returning 
the most profound salutations, hat in hand. The 
health of the Viceroy had to be discussed, the news 
brought by the last ships, the state of foreign affairs 
throughout Asia, the prospects of war or trade ; and 
all this discourse was carried on with the utmost 
gravity and stateliness, and in carefully selected 
language and well-measured tones. Each gentle- 
man was. also followed by a slave-boy to liold the 
umbrella over his head, and carry his cloak and 
rapier, or the cushion on which he would kneel at 
mass, Some of these hauglity gentlemen were mere 
common soldiers, whose pay wms only equivalent to 
nine or ten shillings a month, out of which they 
had to maintain themselves as they best could. 

Edow they further eked out their living, and wmre 
enabled to make such a brave appearance, will fully 
appear hereafter. 

On Sundays and Saints days there av as no Ex- sumiaysand 
change, and all the Christian population of the city^ 
attended mass. Indeed on such occasions the 
churches presented many^ attractions besides those 
of religious w’-orsliip. It wars oidy at church tliat 
the Portuguese allowmd their waves and daughters 
to appear, and then they wmie rigidly wnitched 
and guarded. Some wnn’o fair and graceful, but all 
were oriental both in their complexion and attire. 

At home, in their zenana-like seclusion, they were 
content to wear muslin jackets and gay cotton 
clotlics after native fashion ; but at church they 
were decked out in all the bravery of velvet, damask, 
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or clotli of gold ; and decorated -with earrings, brace- 
lets, and bangles of the costliest description, and ol 
the same golden sliade of colour as their com- 
plexions, Here, again, the Portuguese gentlemen 
displayed the same courtliness of manner as in the 
streets ; and exchanged the same reverential saluta- 
tions. 

Beneath this outward show of religion and 
decorum strange social influences Avere at work, 
wliich throw a new light upon tlie social develop- 
ment in a mixed community of Europeans and 
orientals. The unmarried men, A\dio came out from 
Portugal every year as soldiers, Avere wretchedly 
poor and absurdly proud, and at the same time law- 
less and dissolute. Their poverty was unmistakable. 
When not quartered on board the shipping, they 
lived together ten or twelve in a house, subsisting as 
they best could on boiled rice and salt fish, and 
Avearing the meanest attire. Their pride wms often 
very amusing. Tlie inmates of each house generally 
managed, in spite of their pauperism, to be provided 
Avith one or two suits of silk attire, which they would 
wear in turns, and in this economical fashion make 
as braAm a sliow as if their pockets were lined with 
rials. At such times they were as punctilious as the 
best gentlemen in Goa on the score of personal dig- 
nity and respect. They all claimed to be gentlemen, 
and to be treated as such ; and if this claim were 
ignored they sought means of revenge, AAdiich ensured 
them a better treatment for the future. If one of 
them made a salutation Avhich Avas not returned Avith 
equal respect ; or paid a visit and was not received 
at the door by the master of the house hat in hand ; 
or AAms offered a stool Avhich A\ms of inferior height 
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to the one occupied by the host ; the indignant 
gentleman would collect ten or twelve of his com- 
panions, and fall upon the offender at some un- 
guarded moment, and beat him with bamboos, or 
bags of sand, until he was dangerously wounded, if 
not brutally murdered. 

From the first foundation of Goa these danger- 
ous bravos had been the pest of the city. When 
expeditions were being undertaken, or reliefs were 
being sent out, the services of such men were 
of course in great demand ; but when not so em- 
ployed, they were generally idling their way on 
the island, indulging in theft, debauchery, and 
outrage, to an extent which made them obnoxious 
to all classes, and especially to the native population. 
About 1512 the great Albuquerque had endeavoured 
to bring this turbulent class to order, and at the 
same time promote the spread of Christianity 
amongst the natives, by marrying a number of the 
soldiers to native female converts, and providing 
them with permanent posts and employments. The 
experiment seems to have been a failure from the 
commencement. A number of native girls were 
baptized and married otf to a number of drunken 
soldiers ; but tins was done with so much pre- 
cipitation, and amidst so much confusion, that 
many whimsical mistakes \vere made as regards 
the right partners, which under the circumstances 
were permitted to stand. But these girls were 
Christian only in name. They still retained their 
native ideas and usages. They could derive no in- 
tellectual or religious advantages from their husbands, 
whilst bringing them under the influence of their 
own social ideas, and rendering them as Asiatic 
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the daughters of mixed parentage had become 
natives in everything except the name ; wliilst those 
of pure Portuguese descent, who had been born and 
bred at Goa, mu}' have been of soinewliat lighter com- 
plexion, but otliorwise wmre equally native in all their 
thoughts and way’-s. ddiey lounged away their lives 
in their back rooms and gardens, entirely concealed 
from the society of the other sex ; and went about in 
native attire, eating their curry and rice with their 
hands, and doing little or nothing- beyond chatter- 
ing to their slaves, chewing betel leaves, rubbing 
themselves with sandal, smelling perfumes and 
sweet herbs, and consuming- handfulls of cloves, 
pepper, and ginger, after native fasliion. -Meantime 
they were supposed to converse with none of tho 
other sex who had passed tlieir boyhood, excepting 
their own husbands; and consequently their com- 
panionship exercised no refining influence upon the 
social circle, or kindled any sentiments of chivalry 
or devotion. 

Dec-PTiftracyof Beforc tlic did of tlio sixteenth cent-ary the whole 

the leiiiale ^ 

population. so-called Portuguese population of Goa had become 
hopelessly degenerated. The men treated their 
wives and daughters with all the jealousy of 
orientals, whilst both sexes were demoralized by 
their association with their slaves. Meantime, in 
spite of every precaution, and perhaps as a conse- 
quence of these precautions, tlie wives of the Portu- 
guese were notorious for their amours with tlie poor 
but unscrupnloiis soldiers from Portugal, and would 
lavish upon them money and favours of every kind. 
Intrigues were carried on tlu-ough the medium of 
the slavms ; husbands were drugged ; propriet)- was 
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forgotten; and occasionally a wife was murdered chapter ix. 
by her infuriated lord, and no cognisance wliateyer 
was taken of the crime. The fact was tliat the con-* 
version of native girls from heathenism to nominal 
Christianity had loosened the obligations of caste 
and Bralnnanical law, and substituted no otlier 
obligation worthy of the name. Tlie poor oriental- 
ized Portuguese women liad little to fear beyond 
detection; wdiilst they had no social or intellectual 
training to satisfy tlie aspirations of humanity and 
elevate and purify tlie affections. 

Whilst the Portuguese population of Goa was 

® 1 _ ol morals. 

thus becoming at once orientalized and demoralized, 
the Catholic church of the Portuguese in India was 
undergoing a similar transformation. The discovery 
of the Indies liud been received witli exultation by 
the whole Christian world. In those days of un- 
clouded faith, the Ilindits were regarded in a very 
different light to the Mussulmans. They did not 
provoke the crusading hatred, which found expres- 
sion in slaughtering wars against the perverse fol- 
lowers of the Propliet. On the contrary, tliey rather 
stirred up a profound pity for tlie millions who 
worshipped idols from sheer ignorance of a Re- 
deemer, and who only required the teachings of 
the holy church to become at once converted and 
baptized. Nor was this idea altogether a mistaken 
one. Francis Xavier, a type of the zealous mission- 
aries of the sixteenth century, had converted thou- 
sands of the heathen in Malabar, as well as in 
Malacca, and other remote regions of the east; and 
established churclies of purely native growth far 
away from the corrupting influence of the depraved 
Portuguese. Indeed the Christian priests, of those 
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flays were men who proved tlieir earnestness and sin- 
cerity by the sacrifice of all that is dear to humanity; 
who had been imbued wdth the highc;^!. intellectual 
culture of the age ; and who preached with a vehe- 
mence of soul, which could not fail to carry con- 
viction to the minds of their auditors. There is 
consequently every reason to believe that thou- 
sands were converted that could not be converted 
now, excepting by the employment of a similar 
agency. 

The sixteenth century was indeed the golden 
era of Catholic Christianity in the east. The So- 
ciety of J esus had imparted a new spiritual life to 
the Church of Rome at the most critical period of 
her history. They enforced a strictness of discipline, 
a perfect subordination, and a uniformity of religious 
teaching, which imparted a peculiar force to their 
missionary operations, and for a long time promised 
a still greater success than was even attained. More- 
over the form of teaching was admirably adapted to 
the religious culture of the Hindfis. The Jesuit 
missionaries commenced their operations by sim- 
ply teaching the creed and the ten commandments, 
and thus made religion and morality the basis of 
their sermons.®® Through the creed they appealed 
directly to the atfections, the love of Deity for suf- 
fering humanity ; whilst through the ten command- 
ments they appealed still more directly to that 
moral sense, whicli is rarely wunting in the most 
barbarous communities, and which twenty cen- 
turies before had imbued the teachings of Gdtama 


Marshall’s Christian Missions, vol. i., chap. 3, part i. Catholic Missions 
in India, London, 1863. 
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Buddha with vitality and power. Meantime the chapter ix. 
personal influence of the Jesuits was equal to that of the 
of the Brahman sages of old ; and not only was 
their moral life without a stain, but they excited the 
utmost respect and veneration by their daily austeri- 
ties and self-denial. Bad priests there were, as 
there always will be ; but such offenders were placed 
under the ban of excommunication, and were either 
lingering away their lives in the cells of the Inquisi- 
tion, or joining the piratical outlaws who liad thrown 
off all the obligations of religion and morality, and 
were leading lives of unbridled violence and wicked- 
ness in the more secluded quarters of the Eastern 
seas. 

But whilst numbers of the heathen may have 
embraced Christianity and received the rite of bap- 
tism, the relapses wore apparently numerous, and 
must have often been disheartening. One petty 
Raja on the Malabar coast had embraced Christian- 
ity, and been baptized. He had then proceeded to 
Goa of his own free will, and been confirmed with 
the utmost pomp and ceremonial in the magnificent 
Cathedral. Yet very shortly afterwards he not only 
abandoned his new principles, but actually joined a 
military confederacy, which the Zamorin of Calicut 
was attempting to form against the Portuguese. 

The difficulties experienced in contending against 
this backsliding tendency cannot be over-estimated. 

The enthusiasm under wliich native converts embrace 
a new faith soon dies away under the perpetual influ- 
ence of relatives and friends. It was only after 
Christian communities had been maintained for one 
or more generations, that the new faith became a 
heritage; and in this manner many Christian vil- 
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But tins phase in the progress of Christianity be- 
longs to a later stage of history. 

Meantime an Inquisition had been set up at Goa 
for the suppression of heresy and schism ; but it was 
soon found that severity towards native converts 
only scared the masses from embracing Christianity. 
The consequence was that a leniency and compro- 
mise crept in, until at last the Portuguese church in 
India became as orientalized as the Portuguese com- 
munity. There were, moreover, other causes at work 
which contributed to the same unhappy results. 
When the loss of trade impoverished the people of 
Goa, the churcli became the only refuge for many of 
her once wealthy families ; and fortunately the monas- 
tic institutions liad been so richly endowed in the six- 
teenth century, as to be able to support a consider- 
able number of monks during the subsequent period. 
The Portuguese monks, however, naturally adapted 
their ceremonial more and more to the oriental tastes 
of the people around them, until the Portuguese 
church in India may almost be said to have become 
half Ilinduized. For many years the Society of 
the Propaganda has exerted itself to purge the 
ritual of the Indian churches of this element of hea- 


thenism ; and it is believed that of late years tliey 
have in a great measure succeeded, although they 
cannot entirely remove the stain from the mixed 
P ortuguese communities. 

Revolt of Euro- Whilst tliG Orientalized population of Goa was 

pean energy i i 

siiikiiig into luxuiw and effeminacy, the more ad- 
venturous spirits, who were as yet fresh from Spain 
and Portugal, and still retained their European 
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energy, were panting to escape from its oriental chapteb ix. 
languor. The occasional expeditions along the coast 
failed’to satisfy their craving for change and excite- 
ment ; and tliey burned for the freedom and license 
of a life of piracy and plunder. Among tiiese were 
some recreant priests, whose character it is difficult 
to determine. They were apparently eager to fly 
from the stifling atmosphere of the Church and 
Monastery, and to indulge in unhallowed pleasures ; 
but they were not prepared openly to abandon their 
vows, or cast aside their very slender claims to the 
priestly character. However, the result was that 
within thirty or forty years of the foundation of 
Goa, Portuguese free lances had entered the services 
of different kings in Burma ; whilst a motley settle- 
ment of priests and pirates was already growing up 
in the port of Chittagong, and tlireatening to become 
the terror of the Bay of Bengal. 

The adventures of the Portuguese free lances Portuguese freo 

. I . 1 . -I lances. 

who took service in Burma during the sixteenth 
century are replete with interest, but belong more 
directly to the history of the Malacca peninsula, 
which will be brought under review in a future 
volume. In the present chapter it is proposed to 
deal only with the Portuguese settlement at Chitta- 
gong, and the progress of affairs on the north and 
Eastern shores of tins Bay, namely, the coast of 
Lower Bengal, and the coast of Arakani 

Lower Bengal, at the head of the Bay of the 
same name, is formed by the delta of the Ganges. Siuttogong- 
This river, after flowing towards the east as far as 
the ancient metropolis of Gour, suddenly diverges 
towards the south, and flows in two different streams 
into the Bay. The westerly stream is known as the 

29 
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Sandheads. The easterly stream, which is the main 
stream of tlie Ganges, flows in a broad current into 
the Bay at Chittagong. This once important port 
of Chittagong is thus seated on the north-east angle 
of tiie Bay of Bengal. Towards the west it com- 
mands the coast of Bengal ; towards the south it 
commands the coast of Arakan. Lower Bengal, on 
the delta of the Ganges, was the theatre of most of 
the exploits of the pirates of Chittagong. The whole 
of this delta is traversed by numerous small rivers 
and canals ; whilst the southern fringe bordering on 
the Bay is a labyrinth of creeks and islands. In 
the sixteenth century the delta was well populated, 
and part of it was under the dominion of the kings 
of Backergunj and Bulloah, who were independent 
of the Mogul ; and even the southern fringe, known 
as the Sundcrbunds, was covered with villages, 
whose inhabitants lived chiefly by cultivation, fish- 
ing, and salt manufacturing. 

Portuguese In the sixteenth century tlie king of Arakan was 

outlaws enter- , 

already in great alarm at the growing power of the 

AraSan. Moguls. He had taken advantage of the wars be- 
tween the Moguls and Afghans in Hindustan to 
secure possession of the important port of Chitta- 
gong ; and he made over Chittagong to the Portu- 
guese outlaws, and encouraged them to settle there, 
in the hope that they would prove a strong barrier 
against Mogul aggression. He provided the Portu- 
guese with wives and lands, and left them to their 
own devices, to lead lives as lawless as they pleased, 
and to plunder and devastate where they would, so 
long as they respected his territories. The result 
was that Chittagong became a nest of licentious 
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brigauds, who committed every kind of violence and chaptee ix. 
debauchery, and would even murder a priest with- 
out compunction.®^ 

Wliilst the private lives of these outlaws were all Piratimi and 

, . ... . slave-stealing 

that is bad, it is by no means surprising that their ^peditiona. 
more public avocations were equally as detestable. 

Their only occupation was war, rapine, and slave- 
stealing. They constructed fleets of very light gal- 
leys, known as galliases j and engaged in marauding 
and kidnapping expeditions up the creeks and rivers 
of the Sunderbunds, and devastated the delta of the 
Ganges as far northward as Dacca. On such occa- 
sions they would attack villages on market-days, or 
on festival seasons, or at tlie celebration of a mar- 
riage, and carry off the whole population into slavery, 
including young and old of both sexes. Some they 
retained as slaves in their own service at Chittagong ; 
others were sold to regular dealers, and carried off to 
St Thomd, Ceylon, and Goa, where they were offered 
for sale in the bazaars. Indeed the li errors com- 
mitted by these atrocious brigands are beyond con- 
ception ; and to crown all, they often boasted that 
by these means they had made more converts to 
Christianity than all the missionaries and priests 
throughout India. 

Meantime the Mogul governors of Bengal seem Wea'ktipss of the 
to have been altogether unable to cope with these ^ 
outlaws. They maintained considerable forces to 
guard the inlets to the riv'ers, and they formed a 
large fleet of galleys with the view of punishing or 
overawing the marauders; but the Portuguese were 


Beniiev’s Travels in the Mogul Empire, vol. i., pnges 120, 191. Translated 
from the French by J. Brock. Calcutta edition. Also notes £ and F. in Appen- 
dix to vol. ii. 
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and exhibited so much prowess when they came to 
close figliting, that the Moguls were totally unable 
to suppress them. All that could be done was to 
build a Fort at Dacca, and endeavour to protect that 
city ; whilst the Sunderbunds were gradually be- 
coming depopulated, and the panic-stricken inhabit- 
ants were endeavouring to find new homes else- 
where. 

Adventures of About this period a low-born Spanish adven- 

Gonzaies. turev, named Sebastian Gonzales of Tibao, attained 
considerable notoriety in this remote quarter; and 
his life may be accepted as a type of the class of 
unscrupulous desperadoes of the time. Sebastian 
Gonzales left Spain for India in 1605, and became 
successively a soldier, a dealer in salt, and a pirate 
on the seas. At this time the Portuguese of Chitta- 
gong paid no allegiance whatever to the king of 
Arakan, and often plundered his ports and shipping. 
Sebastian Gonzales succeeded in taking possession 
of the island of Sundfva in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; and signalized his success by arresting 
and putting to death every Mussulman on the 
island. He then became sovereign lord of Sundfva, 
and maintained a force of one thousand Portuguese, 
two thousand natives well armed, and a fleet of 
eighty sail with numerous cannon. By these means 
Sebastian Gonzales accumulated immense riches, and 
made himself a terror far and wide. Meantime a 
revolution took place in Arakan, which was common 
enough in the Burmese kingdoms of that age. The 
king of Arakan was expelled from his throne, and 
compelled to take refuge in the island of Sundfva, 
together with his family and treasures. Sebastian 
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Gonzales received the ex-ldng with ostentatious chapteb ix. 
hospitality, and demanded his sister in marriage, 
under pretence of doing him honour; and the ex- 
king was actually compelled to see his sister baptized 
into Christianity, and become the wife of the low- 
born adventurer. The unfortunate monarch died 
soon afterwards on the island, and not without sus- 
picion of poison, especially as Gonzales seized all his 
effects immediately afterwards, and converted them 
to his own use. This spoliation of the exiled 
sovereign excited so much murmuring, that Gonzales 
tried to quiet the general indignation, by giving 
the widowed queen in marriage to his own brother, 
a low adventurer like himself, who commanded the 
fleet of Sundiva, The Buddhist princess, however, 
obstinately refused to be converted to Christianit}^, 
and was ultimately sent back-^to Arakan. 

The piracies and treacheries of Sebastian 
Gonzales raised up enemies against him on all sides. 

He formed ah alliance with the new king of Arakan 
against the Mogul, and then not only abandoned his 
ally, but destroyed the Arakan fleet. Then he 
treated with the Viceroy of Goa on the footing of 
an independent prince, and induced the Viceroy to 
undertake an expedition against Arakan. But the 
attempt terminated in failure. The Portuguese 
admiral was instructed to attack Arakan without 
waiting for the arrival of Sebastian Gonzales ; and 
on that occasion was attacked and defeated by the 
Dutch fleet. Subsequently the admiral was killed, 
and Sebastian Gonzales perished very miserably. 

After this, the island of Sundiva fell into therrajoan. 
possession of an Augustine monk, known as Fra 
Joan, wdio ruled over it for many years as a petty 
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sovereign. But the further history is lost in 
obscurity. 

Meantime the ‘Mogul emperors Akber and Jehdn- 
gfr had been too much occupied with the affairs of 
western India to bestow much attention upon this 
remote quarter of Eastern Bengal. Jehdngfr, who 
reigned from 1605 to 1627, had allowed the Portu- 
guese of Goa to form a settlement at the village of 
Hughljq on the river of the same name, on the 
condition that they suppressed the Chittagong 
piracies in the Bay. But instead of attempting to 
fulfil this obligation, the Portuguese of Hughly came 
to terms with the pirates, and shared largely in the 
profits of the slave trade. A regular depot was 
established at a small island off Cape Palmiras, near 
the mouth of the Hughly, where they purehased 
ship-loads of these slaves at a low rate from the kid- 
nappers; and the unfortunate captives were then 
either taken to Hdghly and converted to Chris- 
■tianit}^, or carried for sale to other ports in India. 

At last the emperor Shah Jehan, who reigned 
1627 — 58, resolved to put a stop to -this flagrant 
scandal. Indeed no Mussulman prince could be 
expected to permit foreigners to settle in his 
dominions, who persisted, not only in enslaving his 
own subjects, but in forcibly converting them to a 
religion which was regarded with hatred and con- 
tempt. Accordingly Shah Jehan ordered the 
Portuguese of Hughly to surrender all of his sub- 
jects whom they had kept as slaves. The Por- 
tuguese refused, and soon had bitter cause to re- 
pent having done so ; for the emperor exacted a 
vengeance, '^hich at this distance of time cannot be 
contemplated without horror. The whole of the 
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Portuguese population of Hagbly were stripped of 
all they possessed, and carried away to Agra as 
slaves. The younger and more beautiful women 
were transferred to the imperial seraglio. The 
remainder were distributed amongst the nobles of 
the court. The children were forcibly converted to 
Islam. The men were daily threatened with being 
trampled to death by elephants unless they became 
Mussulmans ; and at the same time were so tempted 
by promises of promotion or reward, that they 
nearly all became renegades. But it is unnecessary 
to dwell upon their misery. It was compared at 
the time to the Babylonian captivity of the Jews. 

The destruction of the Portuguese of Hiighly 
was not, however, followed by the suppression of 
piracy. Indeed in that revolutionary age the 
Portuguese of Chittagong had every inducement to 
continue their ’depredations, excepting that there 
was little left to plunder, and but few remaining to 
carry away as slaves. During the latter years of 
the reign of Shah Jehan, the whole of Hindustan 
was convulsed by the rebellion of his sons. At 
length prince Shujah was, utterly defeated by the 
forces of his elder brother Aurangzfb, and com- 
pelled . to fly to Dacca ; whence he escaped to 
Arakan with his family and treasures on board the 
galleys of the outlaw Portuguese. The subsequent 
misfortunes of this prince form one of the most 
melancholy episodes in Indian history. The king 
of Arakan demanded one of his daughters in mar- 
riage ; and the Mussulman prince naturally refused 
to give a princess of the house of Tiraour to a 
Buddhist sovereign, whom he regarded as an idol- 
ater and barbarian. The king of Arakan was in- 
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furiateci by the refusal, but would not be gainsaid. 
The Mogul princess was forced to become his wife. 
A conspiracy was formed by prince Sliujah amongst 
the Mussulman residents in Arakan for effecting his 
escape from that inhospitable shore ; but the plot 
was discovered by the king of Arakan. The prince 
and all his family were put to a miserable death, 
and the unfortunate princess who had married the 
king, was brutally murdered when she was about to 
become a mother. 

Although the emperor Aurangzfb was tlius 
delivered from a dangerous rival, he was deter- 
mined to be revenged upon tlie king of Arakan, and 
prove to all the neighbouring princes that under no 
circumstances should any member of the imperial 
family be treated otherwise than witli respect and 
reverence. Accordingly as soon as he was estab- 
lished on the imperial throne of ‘Hindustan, he 
appointed his uncle Shaista IClian to be Viceroy of 
Bengal, with instructions to inflict a fitting punish- 
ment upon tlie king of Arakan, and to suppress at 
once and for .ever the piracies and kidnajijiing 
practices of the Portuguese outlaws. 

Shaista Khan carried out this work somewhat 
insidiously after Asiatic fashion, but otherwise 
thoroughly and well. He sent messengers to the 
Portuguese at Chittagong informing them that the 
emperor had resolved on the destruction of the king 
of Arakan ; that a Dutch fleet was already on the 
way to fulfil his vengeance with an overwhelming 
force which it would be useless to resist ; that if they 
would save themselves from impending ruin, they 
must at once desert the cause of the king of Arakan ; 
and that if they came to Dacca, and entered the 
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ser\’ice of the emperor, they would be well enter- chapter ix . 
tained, and receive double the pay they had ever 
obtained from their Arakan master. The messengers 
arrived at Chittagongat a favourable moment. The 
outlaws had just murdered some officers of the king, 
and were fearful of condign punishment. Whilst 
stricken with a panic they received the invitation of 
Shaista Khan, and at once hastened to Dacca in 
their galleys with their respective families, and such 
goods as they could carry away. With the assist- 
ance of their fleet Shaista Khan carried a large force 
to Arakan, and inflicted a crushing defeat upon the 
king, and took possession of Cliittagong ; and then, 
having: no long:er occasion for the services of the 
Portuguese outlaws, and having also got them com- 
pletely into his power, he treated them as traitors, 
and declined to fulfil any one of his promises. From 
that time the Portuguese lingered out a wretclied 
existence, and ultimately died out of the land ; but 
the desolation of the Sunderbunds remains to this 
day as a terrible memorial of the old piratical times, 
which, it is hoped, have now passed away for ever 
from the Eastern seas.®® 


The foregoing' account of the destruction of the Portuguese pirates is 
based on the authority of Berniers and Paria y Sousa. 
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EDICTS OF ASOKA (PBIYADARST). 

[The translations of the edicts of Asoka are here arranged 
for easy reference in parallel columns. The translations 
originally executed by Mr James Prihsep are printed in the 
right column^ and the revised translation by Professor H. 
H. Wilson are printed in the left column. They are ex- 
tracted from the Asiatic Society’s Journal, vols. viii. and xii. 
The conclusions stated in chap. iv. of the present volume are 
based entirely upon the revised translation of Professor 
Wilson, unless the contrary is stated.^] 

TABLET I. 

JBrof. Wilson's Translation. Mr Prinsep's Translation, 

This is the edict of the be- “ The following edict of re- 
loved of the gods, Eaja Priya- ligion is promulgated by the 
dasi ; the putting to death of heaven-beloved king Pitadasi. 
animals is to be entirely discon- ‘ In this place the putting to 
tinned, and no convivial meeting death of anything whatever that 
is to be held, for the beloved of hath life, either for the benefit 
the gods, the Eaja Priyadasi, of the puja, or in convivial 
remarks many faults in such meetings, shall not be done, 
assemblies. There is but one Much cruelty of this nature 
assembly, indeed, which is ap- occurs in such assemblies. The 
proved of by the Eaja Priya- heaven-beloved king Pitadasi 
dasi, the beloved of the gods, is (as it were) a father (to his 
which is that of the great people). Eniformity of worship 
kitchen of Eaja Priyadasi, the is wise and proper for the con- 

* The Sanskrit form Priyadarsi is adhered to in the history for the sake of 
uniformity. It is variously spelt Priyadasi and Piyadasi in the inscriptions, and 
consequently is trot altered in the translations. 
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beloved of the gods ; every day gregation of the heaven-beloved 
hundreds of thousands of ani- Pivadasi raja, 
mals have been there slaugh- “ Formerly in the great re- 
tered for virtuous purposes, but fectory and temple of the 
now although this pious edict heaven-beloved king Pixadasi, 
is proclaimed that animals may daily were many hundred thou- 
be killed for good purposes, and sand animals sacrificed for the 
such is the practice, yet as the sake of meat food. So even 
practice is not determined, these at this day while this religious 
presents are proclaimed that edict is under promulgation 
hereafter they shall not be from the sacrifice of animals for 
killed. the sake of food, some two are 

killed, or one is killed : — but 
now the joyful chorus resounds 
again and again — that from 
henceforward not a single ani- 
mal shall be put to death.” 

TABLET ir. 

Prof. Wilson's Translation. Mr Prinsep's Translation. 

In all the subjugated (terri- “ Everywhere within the 
tories) of the King Priyadasi, conquered province of r^a Pr- 
the beloved of the gods, and tadasi the beloved of the Gods, 
also in the bordering countries, as well as in the parts occupied 
as (Chdda), Palaya, (orParaya,) by the faithful, such as Chola, 
Satyaputra, Keralaputra, Tam- Pida, Saiiyaputra, and Ketala- 
bapani, (it is proclaimed), and putra, even as far as Tamha- 
Antiochus by name, the Yona panni (Ceylon) ; and moreover 
(or Tavana) Kaja, and those w’ithin the dominions of Aktio- 
princes who are near to, (or cntis, the Greek, (of which 
allied with) that monarch, uni- AisTIOCRTTs’s generals are the 
versally (are apprised) that (two rulers,) — everywhere the hea- 
desigus have been cherished by ven-beloved raja Pi'yadasi’s 
Priyadasi: one design) regard- double system of medical aid is 
ing men, and one relating to established j— both medical aid 
animals ; and whatever herbs for men, and medical aid for 
are useful to men or useful to animals ; together with the me- 
animals, wherever there are dicaments of all sorts, which are 
none, such have been every- suitable for men, and suitable 
where caused to be conveyed for animals. And wherever 
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and planted, (and roots and there is not (such provision) 
fruits wherever there are none, in all such places they are to be 
such have been everywhere con- prepared, and to be planted ; 
veyed and planted ; and on the both root-drugs and herbs, 
roads) wells have been caused wheresoever there is not (a 
to be dug, (and trees have been provision of them) in all such 
planted) for the respective en- places shall they be deposited 
joynient of animals and men. and planted.” 

“And in the public high^ 
ways w'ells are to be dug, and 
trees to be. planted, for the 
accommodation of men and ani- 
mals.” 

TABLET III. 

Frof. Wilson's Translation. Mr Prinsejp's Translation. 

Eng Priyadasi says, This “Thus spake the heaven- 
was ordered by me when I had beloved Eng Piyadasi : — 
been twelve years inaugurated “By me after the twelfth 
in the conquered country, and year of my anointment, this 
among my own subjects as well commandment is made ! Every- 
as strangers, that every five wdiere in the conquered (pro- 
years’ expiation should be under- viuces) among the fiiithful, 
gone with this object, for the whether (my own) subjects or 
enforcement ol such moral dbli- foreigners, after every five years, 
gations as were declared by me let there be (a public) humilia- 
te be good ; such as duty to tion for this express object, yea, 
parents, (and protection of) for the confirmation of virtue 
friends, children, (relations, and for the suppression of dia- 
Brahmans and Sramans ;) good graceful acts, 
is liberality, good is non-injury “ Good and proper is dutiful 
of living creatures, and abstin- service to mother and father ; 
enee from prodigality and slan- — towards friends and kinsfolks, 
der are good. Continuance in towards Brahmans and Sramans 
this course, (the discharge of excellent is charity : — prodi- 
these duties) shall be com- gality and malicious slander are 
manded both by explanation not good, 
and example. “ All this the leader of the 

congregation shall inculcate to 
the assembly, with (appropriate) 
explanation and example.” 
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TABLET IV. 


Prof. Wilson's Translation. 

During a past period of 
many centuries, there have pre- 
vailed destruction of life, injury 
of living beings, disrespect to- 
wards kindred, and irreverence 
towards Sramans and Brahmans. 
But now, in conformity to moral 
duty, the pious proclamation of 
King Priyadasi, the beloved of 
the gods, is made by beat of 
drum, in a manner never before 
performed for hundreds of years, 
with chariot and elephant pro- 
cessions, and fireworks, and 
other divine displays of the 
people exhibiting the ceremonies 
— (and this) for the promulga- 
tion of the law of King Priya- 
dasi, &c:, that non-clestruetion 
of life, non-injury to living 
beings, respect to relations, 
reverence of Brahmans and Sra- 
mans, and many other duties, 
do increase, and shall increase, 
and this moral law of the King 
Priyadasi, the sons, grandsons, 
and great-grandsons, of King 
Prijmdasi shall maintain. Let 
the moral ordinance of King 
Priyadasi be stable as a moun- 
tain for the establishment of 
duty, for in these actions duty 
will be followed, as the law 
which directs ceremonial rites 
is not the observance of moral 
duties. It were well for every 
ill-conducted person to be atten- 


Mr Prinsefs Translation. 

“ In times past, even for 
many hundred years, has been 
practised the sacrifice of living 
beings, the slaughter of animals, 
disregard of relations ; and dis- 
respect towards Brahmans and 
Sramans : — This day, by the 
messenger of the religion of the 
heaven-beloved King Piyadasi, 
(has been made) a proclamation 
by beat of drum, a grand an- 
nouncement of religious grace, 
and a display of equipages, and 
a parade of elephants, and things 
to gratify the senses, and eveiy 
other kind of heavenly object 
for the admiration of mankind, 
such as had never been for many 
hundred years such as were to- 
day exhibited. 

“ By the religious ordinance 
of the heaven-beloved King 
PiTADAsr, the non-sacrifice of 
animals, the non-destruction of 
living beings, proper regard to 
kindred, respect to brahmans 
and sramans, dutiful service to 
father and mother, dutiful service 
to spiritual pastors: — through 
these and many other similar 
(good acts) doth religious grace 
abound ; and thus moreover 
shall the heaven-beloved King 
PiXADASi cause religion to 
flourish : and the same shall the 
sons, the grandsons, and the 
great-grandsons of the heaven- 
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tive to the object of this in- beloved King Pitadasi cause 
junction. This is the edict to abound exceedingly. 

(writing) of King Priyadasi. “As long as the mountains 
Ket not any thought be enter- shall endure, so long in virtue, 
tained by the subject people of and in strict observances shall 
opposing the edict. This has the religion stand fast. And 
been caused to be written by through good acts of this nature, 
the King Priyadasi, in the that is to say, — through these 
twelfth year of his inaugura- ordinances, and the strict prac- 
tion. tice of religion, laxness of dis- 

cipline is obviated. Moreover 
in this object, it is proper to be 
intelligent, and nowise neg- 
lected. For the same purpose 
is this (edict) ordered to he 
written. Let all take heed to 
profit of this good object, and 
not to give utterance to ob- 
jections. 

“ By the heaven-beloved 
King PiYADASi, after the 
twelfth year of his anointment 
is this caused to be written.” 

TABLET V. 

Prof. Wilson's Translaiion. Mr Prinsep's Translation. 

The beloved of the gods King “ Thus spake the heaven-be- 
Prij’adasi thus proclaims : who loved King Pitadasi : — 
ever perverts good to evil will “ Prosperity (cometh) 
derive evil from good, therefore through adversity, and truly 
much good has been done by me, each man (to obtain) prosperity 
and my sons, and grandsons, and eauseth Inmself present diffi- 
others my posterity (will) con- culty — therefore by me (never- 
form to it for every age. So theless) has much prosperity 
they who shall imitate them been brought about, and there- 
shall enjoy happiness, and those fore shall my sons, and my 
who cause the path to be aban- grandsons, and my latest pos- 
doned shall suffer misfortune, terity, as long as the very hills 
The chief ministers of morality endure, pursue the same con- 
have for anunpreaedentedly long duct; and so shall each meet 
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time been tolerant of iniquity, 
therefore in the tenth year of 
the inauguration have ministers 
of morality been made, who are 
appointed for the purpose of 
presiding over morals among 
persons of all the religions for 
the sake of the augmentation of 
virtue, and for the happiness of 
the virtuous among the people 
of Kamboja, Gandhara, Nari- 
staka, and Pitenika. They shall 
also be spread among the war- 
riors, the Brahmans, the mendi- 
cants, the destitute, and others, 
without any obstruction, for the 
happiness of the well-disposed, 
in order to loosen the bonds of 
those who are bound, and liber- 
ate those who are confined, 
through the means of holy 
wisdom disseminated by pious 
teachers, and they will proceed 
to the outer cities and fastnesses 
of my brother and sister, and 
wherever are any other of my 


his reward ! While he, on the 
other hand, who shall neglect 
such conduct, — shall meet his 
punishment in the midst of the 
wicked [in the nethermost 
regions of hell]. 

“ For a very long period of 
time there have been no minis- 
ters' of religion properly so 
called. By myself, then, in this 
tenth year of mine anointment, 
are ministers of religion ap- 
pointed ; * who, intermingling 
among all unbelievers (may over- 
whelm them) with the inunda- 
tion of religion, and with the 
abundance of the sacred doc- 
trines. Through Kam (hocha, 
gall) dhdra, nardstika, Petenika, 
and elsewhere finding their way 
unto the uttermost limits of the 
barbarian countries, for the 
benefit and pleasure of (all 
classes) .... and for restrain- 
ing the passions of the faithful 
and for the regeneration of those 


2 The Cuttack version of the Fifth Tablet, from the star. 

—who shall he intermingled with all the hundred grades of unbelievers for the 
establishment among them of the faith, for the increase of religion, and for their 
profit and gratification through the context of the sacred doctrines, in Kambocha 

and Qatidhdra, in SurdstriJca and Fitenika and even to the furthest 

(limits) of the barbarian (countries). Who shall mix vrith the Brahmans and 
Bhikshus, with the poor and with the rich,— for their benefit and pleasure, to 
bring them unto the righteousness which passeth knowledge; and for those bound 
in the fetters (of sin) this new bond of precious knowledge is made for their final 
emancipation which is beyond understanding : and among the terrible and the 
powerful shall they be mixed both here and in foreign countries, in every town, 
and among al} the kindred ties even of brotherhood and sisterhood, and others 

everj’where! jnd here also having penetrated, for there is religious 

darkness (?) even in the very metropolis of religion, every question shall be asked 
among the charitable, and these being themselves absorbed in righteousness, shall 
become ministers of the faith (?). For this express reason is this religious edict 
promulgated ; for ever more let my people pay attentiou thereto ! 
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kindred : and the ministers of 
morals, those who are appointed 
as superintendents of morals, 
shall, wherever the moral law is 
established, give encouragement 
to the charitable, and those ad- 
dicted to virtue. With this 
intent this edict is written, and 
let my people obey it. 


hound in the fetters (of sin ?) 

are they appointed. 

Intermingling equally among 
the dreaded, and among the 
respected — both in Pdtaliputa 
and in foreign places, teaching 
better things shall they every- 
where penetrate ; so that they 
even who (oppose the faith 
shall at length become) minis- 
ters of it.” 


TABLET YI. 


Prof. W-ihoii's Translation. 

The beloved of the gods, 
King Pi’iyadasi, thus declares : 
— “ An unprecedentedly long 
time has past since it has been 
the custom at all times, and in 
all affairs, to submit representa- 
tions. Now it is established 
by me that whether at meals, 
in my palace, in the interior 
apartments, in discourse, in ex- 
change of civility, in gardens, 
the officers appointed to make 
reports shall convey to me the 
objects of the people. I will 
always attend to the objects of 
the people, and wdiatever I de- 
clare verbally, wliether punish- 
ment or reward, is further 
intrusted to the supervisors of 
morals (or eminent persons), — - 
for that purpose let those who 
reside in the immediate vicinage 
even become informers at all 
times, and in all places, so it is 
ordained by me. The distri- 
bution of wealth which is to be 


IMr Pr in sop’s Translation. 

Thus spake Pitadasi, the 
heaven-beloved King ! 

“ Never was there in any 
former period, a system of in- 
struction applicable to every 
season, and to every action, 
such as that which is now 
established by me. 

“ For every season, for be- 
haviour during meals, during 
repose, in domestic relations, in 
the nursery, in conversation, in 
general deportment, and on the 
bed of death, everywhere in- 
structors (or Pativedalcas) have 
been appointed. Accordingly 
do ye (instructors) deliver in- 
struction in what concerneth 
my people. 

“ And everywhere in what 
concerneth my people do I my- 
self perforin whatsoever with 
my mouth 1 enjoin (unto them) ; 
whether it be by me (esteemed) 
disagreeable, or whether agree- 
able. Moreover, for their better 
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made is designed by me for the 
benefit of all the -world, for the 
distribution of -wealth is the 
root of virtues. There is no- 
thing more essential to the good 
of the world for which I am 
always labouring. Of the many 
beings over -whom I rule I con- 
fer happiness in this world, — 
in the nest they may obtain 
Swarga. With this view, this 
moral edict has been written ; 
may it long endure, and may 
my sons, grandsons, and great- 
grandsons after me, continue 
with still greater exertion to 
labour for universal good.” 


welfare among them, an awarder 
of punishment is duly installed. 
On this account, assembling to- 
gether those who are dwelling in 
the reputation of much wisdom, 
do ye meaiuvhile instruct them 
as to the substance of wdiat is 
hereby ordained by me for all 
circumstances, and for all sea- 
sons. This is not done by me 
in any desire for the collection 
of -worldly gain, but in the real 
intention that the benefit of my 
people shall be effected ; Avbere- 
of, moreover, this is the root, 
the good foundation, and the 
steady repose in all circum- 
stances ; there is not a more 
effectual mode of benefitting all 
mankind, than this on which I 
bestow my whole labour. 

“ But upon how many living 
beings (I will pass over the men- 
tion of other things) do I confer 
happiness here : — hereafter like- 
wise, let them hope ardently for 
heaven ! Amen !• 

“ For this reason has the 
present religious edict been 
-written : — May it endure for 
evermore ; and so may my sons, 
and my grandsons, and my 
great-grandsons uphold the same 
for the profit of all the world, 
and labour therein with the 
most reverential exertion.” 


TABLET VII. 

Trof. Wilson's Translation^ Mr Prinsep's Translation. 

The beloved of the gods, the “ The heaven-beloved king 
Baja Priyadarsi, desires that Piyadasi everywhere ardently 

ao 
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all unbelievers may everywhere 
dwell (unmolested), as they also 
wish for moral restraint and 
purity of disposition. For men 
are of various purposes and 
various desires, and they do in- 
jury to all or only to a part. 
Although, however, there should 
not be moral restraint or purity 
of disposition in any one, yet 
wherever there is great liber- 
ality (or charity), gratitude will 
acknowledge merit even in those 
■who were before that reputed 
vile. 


desireth that all unbelievers 
may be brought to repentance 
and peace of mind. He is 
anxious that every diversity of 
opinion, and every diversity of 
passion, may shine forth, blend- 
ed into one system, and be con- 
spicuous in undistinguishing 
charity ! Unto no one can be 
repentance and peace of mind 
until he hath attained supreme 
bnowledge, perfect faith which 
surmounteth all obstacles, and 
perpetual assent.” 


TABLET VIII. 


Prof. Wilson'’ s Translation. 

In past times kings were 
addicted to travelling about, to 
companions, to going abroad, 
to bunting and similar amuse- 
ments, but Piyadasi, the beloved 
of the gods, having been ten 
years inaugurated, by him easily 
awakened, that moral festival is 
adopted, (which consists) in see- 
ing and bestowing gifts on Brali- 
manas and Sramanas, in seeing 
and giving gold to elders, and 
overseeing the country and the 
people ; the institution of moral 
laws and the investigation of 
morals ; such are the devices 
for the removal of apprehension, 
and such are the different pur- 
suits of the favourite of the 
gods, King Piyadasi. 


Mr Prinsep’s Translation. 

“ In ancient times, festivals 
for the amusement of sovereigns 
consisted of gambling, hunting 
the deer (or antelope), and other 
exhilarating pleasures of the 
same nature. But the heaven- 
beloved King Piyadasi, having 
attained the tenth year of his 
anointment, for the happiness 
of the wise hath a festival of 
religion (been substituted) : — 
and this same consists in visits 
to Brahmans and Sramans, and 
in alms-giving, and in visits to 
the reverend and aged ; and the 
liberal distribution of gold, the 
contemplation of the Universe 
and its inhabitants, obeying the 
precepts of religion, and settling 
religion before all other things, 
are the expedients (lie employs 
for amusement), and these will 
become an enjoyment wnthout 
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alloy to the heaven-beloved 
King PiTADASi in another 
existence.” 

TABLET IX. 


Frof. JFilson's Translation. 

The beloved of the gods Pi- 
yadasi Eaja, thus says : Every 
man that is, celebrates various 
occasions of festivity; as on the 
removal of encumbrances, on in- 
vitations, on marriages, on the 
birth of a son, or on setting 
forth on a journey; on these 
and other occasions a man 
makes various rejoicings. The 
benevolent man, also, celebrates 
many and various kinds of pure 
and disinterested festivities, and 
such rejoicing is to be practised. 
Such festivities are fruitless and 
vain, but the festivity that bears 
great fruit, is the festival of 
duty, such as the respect of the 
servant to his master ; reverence 
for holy teachers is good, ten- 
derness for living creatures is 
good, liberality to Brahmans 
and Sramanas is good. These 
and other such acts constitute 
verily the festival of duty, and 
it is to be cherished as a 
father by a son, a dependant 
by his master. This is good, 
this is the festival to be observed, 
for the establishment of this 
object virtuous donations are 
made, for there is no such do- 
nation or benevolence as the 
gift of duty, or the benevolence 


Mr Frinsefs Translation.^ 

“ Thus 'spake King PiXA- 
DASi, beloved of the gods ! 

“ Each individual seeketh his 
own happiness in a diversity of 
ways : in the bonds of affection, 

• — in marriage, or otherwise, — in 
the rearing of offspring, — in 
foreign travel : — in these and 
other similar objects, doth man 
provide happiness of every de- 
gree. But there is great ruina- 
tion, excessive of all kinds, when 
(a man) maketh worldly objects 
his happiness. On the contrary, 
this is what is to be done, — 
(for most certainly that species 
of happiness is a fruitless happi- 
ness,) — to obtain the happiness 
which yieldetb plentiful fruit, 
even the happiness of virtue ; 
that is to say : — kindness to 
dependents, reverence to spi- 
ritual teachers are proper ; 
humanity to animals is proper : 
all these acts, and others of the 
same kind, are to be rightly 
denominated the happiness of 
virtue ! 

“ By hither, and by son, and 
by brother ; by master, (and by 
servant) it is proper that these 
things should be entitled happi- 
ness. And further, for the more 
complete attainment of this ob- 
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of duty, that (benevolence) is 
chaff, (which is contracted) with 
a friend, a companion, a kins- 
man, or an associate, and is to 
be reprehended. In such and 
such manner this is to he done ; 
this is good ; with these means 
let a man seek Swarga, this is to 
be done, by these means it is 
to be done, as by them Swarga 
has been gained. 


ject, secret charity is most suit- 
able : — yea, there is no alms 
and no loving kindness compar- 
able with the alms of religion, 
and the loving kindness of re- 
ligion, which ought verily to be 
upheld alike by the friend, by 
the good-hearted, by kinsman 
and neighbour, in the entire 
fulfilment of pleasing duties. 

“ This is what is to be done : 
this is what is good. "With 
those things let each man pro- 
pitiate heaven. And how much 
ought (not) to be done in order 
to the propitiation of heaven ? ” 


TABLET X. 


1 Prof. Wilson’s Translation. 

The beloved of the gods, the 
Prince Piyadasi, does not esteem 
glory and fame as of great 
value, and besides for a long 
time it has been my fame and 
that of my people, that the ob- 
servance of moral duty and the 
service of the virtuous should 
be practised, for this is to be 
done. This is the fame that the 
beloved of the gods desires, and 
inasmuch as the beloved of the 
gods excels, (he holds) all such 
reputation as no real reputation, 
but such as may be that of the 
unrighteous, pain and chaff; for 
it may be acquired by crafty 
and unworthy persons, and by 
whatever further effort it is ac- 
quired, it is worthless and a 
source of pain. 


Mr Prinsep's Translation. 

“ The heaven-beloved King 
PiTADASi doth not deem that 
glory and reputation (are) the 
things of chief importance ; on 
the contrary (only for the pre- 
vention of sin) and for enforcing 
conformity among a people 
praiseworthy for following the 
four rules of virtue, and pious, 
doth the heaven-beloved King 
Piyadasi desire glory and re- 
putation in this world, and 
whatsoever the heaven-beloved 
King Piyadasi chiefly display- 
eth heroism in obtaining, that 
is all (connected with) the other 
world. 

“ Por in everything con- 
nected with his immortality, 
there is as regards mortal things 
in general discredit ? Let this 
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be discriminated witb encourage- 
ment or with abandonment, 
with honour or with the most 
respectful force, and every diffi- 
culty connected with futurity 
shall with eq[ual reverence _^be 
vanquished.” 


TABLET XL 


J^rof. Wilson's Iranslation. 

Thus says the beloved of the 
gods King Priyadasi : There is 
no gift like the gift of virtue, 
whether it be the praise of vir- 
tue, the apportionment of virtue, 
or relationship of virtue. This 
(gift) is the cherishing of slaves 
and dependents, pious devotion 
to mother and father, generous 
gifts to friends and kinsmen, 
Brahmanas and Sramanas : and 
the non-injury of living beings is 
good. In this manner, it is to 
be lived by father and son, and 
brother, and friend, and friend’s 
friend (?), and by a master (of 
slaves), and by neighbours. This 
is good, this is to be practised, 
and thus having acted, there is 
happiness in worldly existence, 
and hereafter great holiness is 
obtained by this gift of virtue. 


Mr Frinsep's Translation. 

“ Thus spake PiTAUi-Si, the 
king beloved of the gods ! — 

“ There is no such charity as 
the charity which springeth from 
virtue, — (which is) the intimate 
knowledge of virtue, the inherit- 
ance of virtue, the close union 
with virtue ! And in these 
maxims it is manifested ; — 
‘ kindness towards servants and 
hirelings ; towards mother and 
father, dutiful service is proper: 
towards a friend’s offspring, to 
kindred in general, to Brahmans 
and Sramans, almsgiving is pro- 
per : avoiding the destruction 
of animal life is proper.’ 

“ And this (saying) should 
be equally repeated ^by father 
and son, (?) by the hireling, 
and even so by neighbours in 
general ! 

“ This is excellent — and this 
is what ought to be done ! 

^ “ And whoso doeth thus is 

blessed of the inhabitants of this 
world : and in the next world 
endless moral merit resulteth. 
from such religious charity.” 
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TABLET XII. 


Proj. Wilson’s Translation. 

The beloved of the gods King 
Priyadasi, honours all forms of 
religious faith, whether pro- 
fessed by ascetics or house- 
holders ] he honours them with 
gifts and with manifold kinds of 
reverence ; hut the beloved of 
the gods considers no gift or 
honour so much as the increase 
of the substance (of religion) ; 
his encouragement of the in- 
crease of the substance of all 
religious belief is manifold. But 
the root of his (encouragement) 
is this : reverence for one’s own 
faith, and no reviling nor injury 
of that of others. Let the 
reverence be shown in such and 
such a manner as is suited to 
the difference of belief ; as when 
it is done in that manner it 
augments our own faith and 
benefits that of others. "Who 
ever acts otherwise injures his 
own religion and wrongs that of 
others, for he who in some way 
honours his own religion and 
reviles that of others, saying, 
having extended to all our own 
belief, let us make it famous, he 
who does this throws difficulties 
in the way of his own religion : 
this, his conduct, cannot be 
right. The duty of a person 
consists in respect and service 
of others. Such is the wish of 


3Ir Prinsep's Translation. 

“ The heaven -beloved King 
PiTADASi propitiateth all unbe- 
lievers, both of the ascetic and 
of the domestic classes ; by cha- 
ritable offerings, and by every 
species of puja doth he (strive 
to) propitiate them, Not that 
the beloved of the gods deemeth 
offerings or prayers to be of the 
same (value) with true glory. 
The promotion of his own salva- 
tion promoted in many ways, 
the salvation of all unbelievers 

of which indeed this 

is the root, and the whole sub- 
stance. 

“ Again, the propitiation of 
the converted heretic, and the 
reproof of the unconverted he- 
retic must not be (effected) by 
harsh treatment : but let those 
who enter into discussion (con- 
ciliate them) by restraint of 
their own passions, and by their 
mild address. By such and such 
conciliatory demeanour shall 
even the unconverted heretics 
be propitiated. And such con- 
duct increaseth the number of 
converted heretics, while it dis- 
poseth of the unconverted here- 
tic, and effecteth a revolution of 
opinion in him. And (he) en- 
courageth the converted heretic, 
M'hile he disposeth completely of 
the unconverted heretic, whoso- 
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the "beloved of the gods ; for in ever propitiatetli the converted 
all forms of religion there may heretic, or reproveth the uncou- 
he many scriptures (Sutras) and verted heretic, by the pecuniary- 
many holy texts which are to support of the converted heretic, 
be thereafter followed through And whoso, again, doth so, he 
my protection. The beloved of purifieth in the most etfectual 
the gods considers no gift or manner the heretic ; and of 
reverence to be equal to the'in- himself such an act is his very 
crease of the essence of religion ; breath, and his well-being, 
and as this is the object of all “ Moreover, ‘ hear ye the 
religions, with a view to its dis- religion of the faithful and 
semination, superintendents of ' attend thereto ; ’ even such is 
moral duty as well as over wo- the desire, the act, the hope of 
men, and of&Gers of compassion the beloved of the gods, that all 
as well as other officers (are unbelievers may speedily be 
appointed), and the fruit of this purified, and brought into con- 
(regulation) will be the aug- tentment speedily, 
mentation of our own faith, and “ Furthermore from place to 
the lustre of moral duty. place this most gracious senti- 

ment should be repeated ; ‘ The 
beloved of the gods doth not 
esteem either charitable offering 
or puja, as comparable with 
true glory. The increase of 
blessing to himself is as much 
(importance) to all unbelievers.’ 

“ For this purpose have been 
spread abroad ministers of re- 
ligion possessing fortitude of 
mind, and practices of every 
virtue : may the various con- 
gregations co-operate (wfith 
them) for the accomplishment 
thereof. For the increase of 
converts is indeed the lustre of 
religion.” 

TABLET XIII. 

Jfr JPrinsep's Translation. 

“ "Whose equality, and exertion towards that object, exceed- 
ing activity, judicious conduct afterwards in the Kalinga 
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provinces not to he obtained by vrealtb the decline of 

religion, murder, and death, and unrestrained license of mankind ; 
when flourished the (precious maxims) of Devdnampiyo, comprising 
the essence of learning and of science ; — dutiful service to mother 
and father ; dutiful service to spiritual teachers ; the love of 
friend and child; (eliarity) to kinsfolk, to servants (to Brahmans 
and Srainans, &c., which) cleanse away the calamities of genera- 
tions : further also in these things unceasing perseverance is fame. 
There is not in either class of the heretics of men, not, so to say, 

a procedure marked by such grace, nor so glorious nor 

friendly, nor even so extremely liberal, as Devanampiyo's injunction 

for the non-injury, and content of living creatures and 

the Greek King besides, by whom the Kings of Egypt, Ptole- 

MAios and A]srTiGOKOB,(?) and Magas, ‘ both here and 

in foreign (countries), everywhere the religious ordinances of 
Devdnampiyo effect conversion, wherever they go ; con- 

quest is of every description : but further the conquest which 
bringeth joy springing from pleasant emotions, becometh joy 
itself: the victory of virtue is happiness : the victory of happiness 
is not to be overcome, that which essentially possesses a pledge of 
happiness,— such victory is desired in things of this wmrld and 
things of the next world ! 

“And this place is named the "White Eeephant, conferring 
pleasure on all the world,” 


TABLET XIY. 

Mr Drinsep's Translation, 

“ This religious edict is caused to be written by the heaven- 
beloved king Piyadasi. It is (partly) (written) with abridgment ; 
it is (partly) with ordinary extent ; and it is (partly) with am- 
plification: not incoherent (or disjointed), but throughout con- 
tinuous (and united), it is powerful in overcoming the wise ; and 
it is much written and caused to be written, yet it is always but 
the same thing repeated over and over again. For the persuasive 
eloquence which is lavished on each separate subject shall man 
the rather render obedience thereunto ! 

“Furthermore, at one time even unto the conclusion is this 
written, incomparable in manner, and conformable with the copy, 
by Kelachepu, the scribe and pandit.” 
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Translation of the JBhabra Inscription, ly Professor Wilson. 

Pijadasi, the King, to the Tenerahle Assemhly of Magadha, 
commands the infliction of little pain and indulgence to animals. 

It is verily, however, I proclaim, to what extent my respect 
and favour (are placed) in Buddha, and in the Law, and in the 
Assembly. 

"Whatsoever (words) have been spoken by the divine Buddha, 
they have all Been well said, and in them verily I declare that 
capability of proof is discovered ; so that the pure law (which 
they teach) will be of long duration, as far as I am worthy (of 
being obeyed). 

For these I declare are the precepts of the Law of the prin- 
ciple discipline (Vinaya), having overcome the oppressions of the 
Aryas and future perils, (and refuted) the songs of the Munis, the 
Sutras of the Munis, (the practices) of inferior ascetics, the 
censure of a light world, and (all) false doctrines. 

These things, as declared by the divine Buddha, I proclaim, 
and I desire them to he regarded as the precepts of the Law. 

And that as many as there may be, male and female mendi- 
cants, may hear and observe them, as well also as male and female 
followers (of the laity). 

These things I affirm, and have caused this to be written (to 
make known to you) that such will be my intention. 
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BUDDI-IIST CHRONICLES. 

The Bucldtist Cliroiiicle, known as tlie Maliawanso, 
comprises all tlie historical data at present available respect- 
ing the ancient kingdom of klagadha, excepting what has 
been deduced from Greek writers. It is prefaced by some 
genealogical matter, which is apparently of small importance. 
It really commences with the accepted date of the death of 
Gotama Buddha in b.c. 543 ; and is brought to a conclusion, 
as far as Magadha is concerned, at the death of Asoka in b.c, 
288.’^ According to tradition, the chronicles of Magadha, 
together with the Buddhist scriptures generally, were carried 
from Magadha to Ceylon about three centuries before Christ, 
by Mahinda, the son of Asoka, and were translated by him 
from Pali into Singhalese. Seven centuries afterwards, 
namely, in the fifth century of the Christian era, Mahanama, 
an uncle of the reigning king of Ceylon, compiled the 
Mahawanso, or “ great genealogies,” from the materials then 
in existence, which may have included those brought by 
Mahinda. About the same time Buddaghosa, a Buddhist 
monk of Burma, proceeded to Ceylon, and procured copies of 
the Buddhist chronicle and scriptures, and carried them back 
to his own country.^ The subject matter of the chronicles 


^ This is the date fixed in the Mahhwanso calculating from the era com- 
mencing ■with the death of Gotama. Some scholars have assumed that there is a 
mistake of sixty years, because it was not Asoka ■who was a contemporary of 
Alexander of Macedon, but Chandragupta (i. e, Sandrokottos) the grandfather of 
Asoka. As, however, it is just possible that Chandragupta and Asoka are one and 
the same person, there seems no reason for the forcible introduction of a period 
of sixty years into the chronicle. 

The original Phli text of the Mahhwanso, with an English translation and 
an Introductory Essay, was published by the Hon. George Tumour. Quarto. 
Ceylon, 1837. The most important portion of the commentary of Buddhaghosa 
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compiled by Maliaaama and Buddhaghosa are nearly identi- 
cal. There may be some slight discrepancies as regards the 
dates of particular reigns, but in all essentials the story is 
the same. 

The century in which Mahanama and Buddhaghosa com- 
piled their chronicles is of considerable importance in the 
history of Buddhism. The great expansion of Buddhism in 
the reign of Asoka and his successors had been followed by a 
re-action. Whilst Buddhaghosa was proceeding from Burma 
to Ceylon, Fah-IIian and other pilgrims were making their 
way from China to India to collect similar copies of the 
sacred hooks for the edification of the Chinese. It may 
therefore be inferred that in the fifth century of the Christian 
era the spirit of reform was abroad in the Buddhist world, 
having for its object the re-establishment of a purer doctrine 
and discipline by a reference to more authentic copies of the 
law. 

As regards the sacred books or scriptures of the Bud- 
dhists, some information has already been exhibited in the 
form of notes, but it may be convenient, for the sake of refer- 
ence, to briefly indicate their character in the present place. 
The canon of the Buddhists is known as the Tri-pitaka, or 
three baskets. The first basket contains -the books on Vinaya, 
or discipline. The second basket contains’ the Sutras or dis- 
courses of Buddha, which comprise both religion and morality, 
and are called Dharma, or the law. The third basket com- 
prises Buddhist metaphysics, and is known as Abidharma, or 
by-law. 

The Buddhist chronicles, which foi'm more immediately 
the subject of the present essay, may be considered under 
three heads, namely : the reign of Asoka ; the three Synods ; 
and the chronicles of Magadha generally from the death of 
Gotama Buddha to the death of Asoka. 


is incorporated in tlie “Life or Legend of Gaiidama,” by Bishop Bigaudet. 
Rangoon, 1866. Professor Max Muller has reviewed the literary history of these 
chronicles in “ Chips'from a German Workshop,” vol. i. ; and in his Introduction 
to Buddhaghosa’s Parables. The object of the present essay is simply to ascertain 
by a critical analysis how far the data embodied in the chronicle may be regarded 
as historical. 
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I. EEIGIT OF ASOKA, b.c. 32o to 288. 

The most salient xoortion of the Buddhist chronicles is 
that which refers to the reign of Asoka. Indeed if there is 
any period respecting which a Buddhist annalist would be 
desirous of furnishing the fullest and most authentic details, 
it would be the reign of this particular sovereign.' Asoka 
was the reputed grandson of Sandrokottos or Chandragnpta. 
He was the hero saint of Buddhist tradition.^ He is gener- 
ally identified with Baja Priyadarsi, and this identification 
may be accepted, for the measures which are recorded in the 
chronicles bear a grotesque resemblance to those which were 
promulgated in the edicts. So far, then, the monkish com- 
piler must have been familiar with the leading events recorded 
in the edicts. Consequently a comparison of the chron- 
icles with the edicts ought to dispose of their claim to be 
believed. 

The most striking event in the edicts, and the one most 
likely to be preserved in tradition, was the proclamation 
ao-ainst the slaughter of animals for food or sacrifice. It 
affected the daily lives and established usages of millions, 
whilst it was attended with a pomp and ceremony which were 
calculated to create a lasting impression. But the episode 
of the death of Gotama Buddha from eating too much roast 
pork, plainly indicates that in the age in which the Bud- 
dhist scriptures were compiled such an authoritative prohibi- 
tion as that involved in the great proclamation would be 
regarded with disfavour ; and that attempts would be made 
to weaken its force, or disguise it altogether.* Accordingly 
the compiler of the Buddhist chronicle refers to the pro- 
clamation recorded in the edict, hut ascribes it to another 
and a very different origin. Asoka, it is said, had ordered 
eighty-four thousand viharas or monasteries to be constructed 

® Tlie term “reputed grandson” is liere used advisedly. It will appear here- 
after that there is reason to believe that the names Sandrokottos and Asoka are 
applied to the same individual. 

* See ante, page 142. 
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as a memorial of Gotama Biiddlaa-’s sermons, whicli are said 
to have been the same in number. After three years these 
viharas were all completed at the same time ; and despatches 
were received by the Itajas on the same day from eig-hty-four 
thousand different cities, on announcing the happy consum- 
mation. Asoka is said to have been so overjoyed at these 
glad tidings that he at once proclaimed a great festival 
throughout the empire, which was to be celebrated with 
extraordinary pomp and rejoicings, and at which the people 
were to present alms and offerings to the priesthood to the 
utmost of their means.® It is impossible to say how far this 
legend may be referred to Asoka. A description of the cul- 
tivation of the field of happiness at Prayiiga seems to have 
been grafted on to the myth ; ® and the whole account is so 
confused and garbled as to be utterly unreliable. 

Another important edict was the one which provided 
medical attendance for all sick persons and animals. This 
again has been manipulated into a pious fable by the priestly 
selfishness of the compiler. Asoka is said to have been in- 
formed that a holy monk had died from lack of medicine. 
In his deep sorrow he caused four great reservoirs to be con- 
structed, one at each of the four gates of the city ; and 
ordered them to be filled with medicine, saying : — “ Let 
medicines be furnished every day for the priesthood.” Here 
again the legend is so monstrous, that it may be dismissed 
without any further consideration. 

The most interesting event, however, to the modern 
reader is a statement in the Buddhist chronicles that Asoka 
sent out numerous missionary monks to j)reach the religion 
of Buddha to the surrounding countries; and it is a relief 
to find a legend which bears an element of authenticity. 
Indeed this reference to Buddhist missionary operations 
approximates more nearly to the truth than any other which 
is recorded in these annals. The names of the missionaries 
are given, but it would be useless to repeat them, as they 
would convey no ideas, nor awaken any a.ssociations, and 


* Compare Maliawanso, chap. v. ® See ante, page 275. 

t Maliiwauso, chap, v., page 37. 
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they moreover hear au appearance of being mythical. The 
countries to which they were sent, however, are distinctly 
specified, and are more authentic. They include Cashmere, 
Bajpootana, Maharashtra, the Grasco-Bactrian empire of 
Antiochus in the north-west, the Thibetan or Himalayan 
region, the eastern or golden peninsula comprehending 
Burma and Siam, and the remote island of Ceylon. These 
missionary operations are said to have been very successful, 
especially amongst the Haga people ; and the number of 
converts are given, who are divided into the two classes of 
laity and priesthood.® To crown all, the relics of two of the 
missionaries who laboured in the Himalayan region have 
been found by General Cunningham in a Buddhist tope at 
Sanchi, enshrined in a casket which bears their names.® 
Other data might be quoted from perfectly independent 
sources to prove that these missions were actually under- 
taken. 

Unfortunately the religious opinions of Asoka are grossly 
perverted in the Buddhist chronicles. The tolerant Baja of 
the edicts, who propitiated both Brahmans and Sramans in 
order to reconcile them to the spread of Dharma, is repre- 
sented in the chronicles as the bitter persecutor of the 
Brahmans, and the liberal patron of the Sramans. Accord- 
ing to the chronicles, Asoka was originally a follower of the 
Brahmanical religion. Like his reputed father Yindusara, 
he maintained sixty thousand Brahmans, and gave them daily 
doles of food at his palace. Subsequently he turned them 
adrift, and entertained sixty thousand Buddhists in their 
room. The discarded Brdhmans disguised themselves as 
Buddhists monks, and obtained admission into the Buddhist 
vibaras. Here, however, they spread so much heresy, that 
the Buddhist monks refused to perform their religious cere- 
monies in the company of such heretics. An antagonism 
thus arose between the Brahman and Buddhist priests which 


® Malifi.wanso, chap. xii. 

® Bhilsa Topes, p. 119, et seq. Relics, however, are not generally admitted as 
proof in this sceptical age ; and there is nothing to show that the relies of the 
Himalayan missionaries were not fabricated in a later age of intense monasticism. 
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Asoka tried to suppress. He sent kis minister to settle tke 
dispute ; but this led to a serious fray. Tire minister ordered 
tire Buddhist monks to resume their religious duties ; and 
when they refused, he drew his sword and several of the holy 
men were slain. 

This account demands cai'eful consideration. There is an 
element of historical truth even in the distortion of the facts. 
The edicts prove that Asoka was no persecutor of the BiAh- 
mans ; hut they also prove that he was no friend to either of 
the priestly orders. The incident recorded in the chronicles 
respecting the action of his minister thus seems to reveal a 
serious collision between the Baja and the priesthood gener- 
ally, which is hushed up by the monkish chronicle. The 
blame is thrown upon the “ ignorant ministei',-’^ who had 
misunderstood the orders of the sovereign, and endeavoured 
to suppress the quarrel by force of arms, when he was only 
expected to investigate the claims of the conflicting parties. 
Asoka is said to have been in an agony of terror at his share 
in the slaughter of priests ; but to have been at length 
relieved by a holy monk, who assured him that if the sacri- 
legious murders had been committed without his intention 
he had committed no sin. The story thus bears some resem- 
blance to that of Thomas A Becket ; and the remorse of 
Asoka may be likened to that of Henry II.“ 


i'’ Jfah'iwanso, 'cliap. y. 

Furtlicr light vill be thrown hereafter upon this incident by a consideration 
of the tradition of the third S 3 ’nocl. There is a dilficulty, however, in ascertaining 
the true period when the sectarian differences between the Brahmans and 
Buddhists found expression in a violent antagonism. The Greek writers seem to 
indicate . such an opposition, and do not blame the Brhhmans so much as their 
opponents. (Compare Strabo, India, sects. 59, 70.) The philosophers who were 
opposed to the Brahmans, were called Praranm. These Pramnaj were a conten- 
tious people fond of argument. The}' ridiculed the Brkhmans as boasters and 
fools for occupying themselves with physiology aud astronomy. The Pramuas of 
the mountains wore decr-skiiis, and curried scrips filled with roots and drugs ; they 
professed to practise medicine by means of incantations, charms, and amulets. 

The Buddhist monks in Burma do not appear to practise astrology, which in- 
deed is contrary to their redigion. But there are Brahmans who profess astrology, 
aud these men were often consulted by the king of Burma. Possibly the Pramnee 
of the mountains were a tribe now extinct of medical Sramans. 

There is no trace of any religious antagonism between Brkhmans and Buddhists 
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n. THE THREE SYNODS. 

The Buddhist chronicles of the Rajas of Magadha are not 
confined to the reign of Asoka. They profess to furnish 
historical data of the whole period from the death of Buddha 
to the death of Asoka, that is, from B.C. 543 to 288, compris- 
ing an interval of 255 years.“ Their peculiar character may be 
inferred from the fact that the so-called annals mainly refer 
to three leading events, known as the three Synods or Con- 
vocations of Buddhist priests. These Synods are of small 
interest in dealing with political history, but they are re- 
garded as of paramount importance in connection with 
religious history. They are alleged to have been convened 
at different intervals in order to maintain the authority of 
the canon of Buddhist scriptures, and check the efforts of 
heretics and schismatics to deviate from such authority. The 
annals are thus subordinate to the Synods, and are little 
better than framework by which the Synods are placed in 
chronological order. The first Synod was held in the year 
after Buddha’s death, when Ajata-satru the parricide vms 
Raja of Magadha. The second Synod was held exactly one 
hundred 5 ^ears afterwards, when a Raja named Eal-Asoka 
was reigning over Magadha. The third Synod was held in 
B.C. 309, or 234 years after the death of Buddha, when the 
celebrated Asoka was Raja of Magadha. Accordingly it may 
be advisable in the first instance to review the traditionary 
history of these Synods ; and then to ascertain if any reliable 
data can be drawn from the remaining portion of the 
chronicles. 

The first Synod is thus described : — “ When Gdtama 

in the edicts, nor in tlie Hindd drama ; but, as already shown, it finds expression 
in the Hindu epics, as well as in the Buddhist chronicles. It probably reached a 
climax in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

1'- The Buddhist chronicles follow the Buddhist era, which commences with 
the year of Buddha’s death. In the text it is adjusted to the Christian era ; hut 
it will be seen hereafter that the whole chronology prior to the reign of Asoka is 
w'holly unreliable. 
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Buddha had entered Nirvana, Kasyapa the Brahman hastened 
to the spot, and performed the funeral ceremonies, and distri- 
buted the relics/^ At this time Kasyapa heard an aged monk 
rejoicing over the departure of Gotama, beeause henceforth 
the priesthood would cease to be troubled as to what was 
allowable and what was not allowable. Kasyapa was shocked 
at this disaffection, and determined to stop its further progress 
by holding a Convocation in the city of Eajagriha. Accord- 
ingly he selected five hundred monks to assemble together at 
the next religious season and he also chose two disciples 
who were to declare before the whole Convocation what was 
Yinaya, and wEat was Dharma.’'* 

“And it was told to Ajata-satru that the Convocation 
would be held at Eajagriha. So he built a splendid hall, and 
laid down five hundred carpets for the monks ; and he set up 
a throne on one side for the high priest Kasyapa, and a 
pulpit in the centre for the two disciples to occupy in turn. 
When all had taken their seats TJpfili ascended the pulpit, 
and was questioned by Kasyapa as to the Yina3’a, precept by 

TMs has been already related. See ante, page 143, note. 

13 The religious season has been called the Biuldbist Lent. It; lasted during 
the rains. 

The terms Yinaya and Dhama are the key to Buddhism. Yinaya was the 
religion of the priesthood ; Dharma was the religion of the masses or laity. 
Yinaya was supposed to comprise the precepts of monastic discipline which 
Buddha imparted to his disciples. Dharma was supposed to comprise the sermons 
or discourses which Buddha preached to the multitude, and which are known as 
Sutras. Thus the religion of the heart, which Baja Priyadarsi promulgated by 
means of his edicts, was known as Dharma. Whether the edicts were the result 
of the discourses, or the so-callcd discourses were a further derelopment of tlie 
edicts, must he a vexed question. 

In modern Buddhism Dharma means something more than the religion of the 
laity. A number of metaphysical discourses and speculations are added under tlie 
name of Abidharma. Accordingly the sacred canon of the Buddhist scriptures is 
known as the Tri-pitaka, or three baskets. It comprises the three classes of 
documents (1) The Yinaya, or rules of discipline. (2) The Sutras, or religious 
discourses of Buddha. (3) The Abidharma, or metaphysics and philosophy. 
The Abidharma is not mentioned in the Mahkwanso, and was doubtless a later 
composition. The Buddhist monks explain that Abidharma is a part of Dharma. 

It is stated in the chronicle that ITphli recited the Yinaya, or rather replied to 
all the questions of Kasyapa respecting it. In like manner Ananda replied to 
the questions respecting Dharma. Both Up&li and Ananda were disciples of 
Buddha during his life-time, and are supposed to have known his teachings by 
heart. 

31 
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precept. Meantime the assembly of five hundred chanted 
the Vinaya, passage by passage, until they had learnt the 
■whole. When Upali had finished Ananda took his place, 
and was questioned by Kasyapa as to the Dharraa ; whilst 
the assembly chanted every passage, until they all knew it 
by heart as they had known the Vinaya. This Convocation 
lasted seven months, and ■was then brought to a close by 
Xasyapa, who declared that the religion of Gotama Buddha 
would last five thousand years. 

The details of the first Synod are certainly surrounded 
with an air of unreality. It seems scarcely credible that the 
canon of Buddhist scripture should have been established so 
very shortly after the death of Buddha. It seems still less 
credible that it should have been accepted unanimously, with- . 
out opposition or controversy of any kind, by a body of 
Buddhist monks who have been notorious for their disputa- 
tious and wrangling disposition from, the days of Megasthenes 
downwards. The details are not dra-wm from any knowledge 
of public life, but from the narrow and petty experiences of 
the monastery. The assumed origin of the Synod is essenti- 
ally a monastic idea. A crabbed old monk is supposed to 
have been impatient of priestlj'- discipline, and to have pined 
for some petty indulgences which were contrary to the rules. 
The jn’oceedings which follow^ed are most suspicious. They 
are strained and artificial. They bear no resemblance to any 
Convocation or Council, of which any historical record has 
been preserved. The settlement of a canon of scriptures by 
question and answer, whilst five hundred monks committed 
all the texts to heart, is the clumsy invention of a monk who 
has played the part of schoolmaster. To this day the Burmese 
hoys in a Buddhist school learn their lessons in the same 
chanting fashion as that described in the Mahawanso. It is 
thus impossible to treat the account of the first Synod other- 
wise than as a myth, framed several centuiies after the death 
of Buddha, for the purpose of investing the existing body of 
Buddhist scriptures with the highest authority. 


1= Mali&.\vanso, chiip. iii,,page H. A profound belief iu tie truth of this pro- 
phecy still prevails in the world of iSuddhism. 
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The details of the second Synod are of the same puerile 
character. One hundred years after the first Synod, a body 
of monks claimed ten indulgences, some of them so absurd 
that it is easier to believe that they were the invention of some 
later compiler than to^ accept them as the fictual basis of 
a formidable heresy. However, a Convocation of seven hun- 
dred monks is said to have been held in the tenth year of a 
Raja named Kal Asoka, for the purpose of suppressing it. 
Ten thousand heretic monks were degraded for insisting 
on the indulgences ; and the whole canon of scriptures was 
recited and chanted as before. This Synod lasted eight 
months.^” 

The third Synod was held at the famous capital of Patali- 
putra, in the seventeenth year of the reign of Asoka, corre- 
sponding to the year B.c. 308 or 309. It was composed of a 
thousand monks, and is said to have lasted nine months. 
The details are somewhat confused, by being mixed up with 
the story of the sixty thousand Brahmans, who were turned 
adrift by Asoka. This sovereign is said to have summoned 
all the priests in the universe to his great pagoda. There, 
in association with a holy monk, he interrogated each one in 
turn ; those wlio expressed orthodox sentiments were passed 
on ; those who gave heretical replies were expelled from the 


15 Mali&,wanso, chap, iv., page 15. The story of this second Synod might have 
passed over in silence, had it not been accepted by some modern writers as his- 
torically true. Its character, may be gathered from the following account of the 
so-called heresy : — 

“When Kal Asoha was Eaja of Mngadha the shameless monks of Yaisali 
asserted that ten indulgences were lawful. They declared tliat a priest might 
keep salt for any length of time, instead of for only seven days as prescribed by 
Sdkya Muni ; that he might oat food after the sun had gone clown two inches, in- 
stead of eating nothing after noon as pre.scrihcd by Siikya Muni ; that whilst 
abroad in the villages he might partake of indulgences tliat were forbidden in the 
monastery ; that ho might perform religious ceremonies in his own house instead of 
being required to do so in the public hall ; that he might commit any act provided 
he siihseqr.ently oh+ained consent, whereas the consent should always precede the 
act ; that he might commit any forhidden thing, provided that his superiors had 
set the example ; that he might drink wHey after mid-day, indulge in fermented 
toddy, use a .seat covered with cloth, and accept gold and silver as alms, alt]mngh 
all fimr things had been expressly forbidden.” Comment upon such puerilities 
is wholly unnecessary. 
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priesthood.^'^ The third Synod of a thousand priests was 
then held ; the Vinaya and Dharma were recited and chanted 
as on previous occasions ; and the holy monk who presided 
over the Convocation then brought the proceedings to a close, 
by preaching a discourse on the means of suppressing doubts 
on points of faith.^® 

It was immediately after this Synod that the missionaries 
were sent abroad, as already noticed, to preach the religion 
of Buddha. 

It is difficult to arrive at the origin of these conceptions 
of ecclesiastical S5mods. The idea of holding a Synod for 
free discussion is familiar to European forms of thought ; 
although, as already seen, it has never been realized in the 
lifeless mode described in the Buddhist chronicles. The 
Asiatic, however, cannot conceive of a free discussion in re- 
ligious matters. If two parties dispute a question, one must 
be right and the other wrong ; and the one who gains the 
victory must be universally accepted, whilst the one who is 
defeated must be universally condemned. The Asiatic can 
only conceive of a paramount authority to decide between 
the two ; to prescribe what is orthodox, and to reject what is 
heterodox ; and it is this conception of an over-ruling au- 
thority, so foreign to the idea of a free discussion, which 
finds expression in the Buddhist chronicles. The Synod was 
ostensibly convened to settle the canon of scripture, and yet 
there was no discussion. The president ascertained what 
was Yinaya and what was Dharma ; and the result was 
unanimously accepted by the whole Convocation without a 
murmur. 

Perhaps some clue to these Synods may be found in the 
statement of Megasthenes that king Sandrokottos held a 
Great Assembly at the commencement of every year, for the 
purpose of considering the various measures that were pro- 

These questions were alleged to hare been put in. a round-about way which 
is customary amongst Asiatics. The priests were not directly asked respecting 
their individual views, but as to what doctrine was taught by Buddha. If they 
asserted that Buddha taUght a doctrine which was heterodox, they were expelled ; 
if they asserted that he taught a doctrine that was orthodox, they were passed on. 

Mahkwanso, chap, v., page 41. 
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posed for tlie improvement of tlie earth and its productions, 
or for the benefit of the State. It may also be inferred that 
some of the measures of E,aja Priyadarsi, such as the intro- 
duction of medical establishments, and establishment of 
popular instruction, may have been debated at these Assem- 
blies. But the monkish compilers of the third and fourth 
centuries of the Christian era appear to have belonged to a 
lazy and degenerate community ; and are thus open to the 
charge of having falsified the chronicles for the purpose of 
concealing the practical philanthropy which prevailed in the 
reign of Asoka, and of representing their order as the special 
favourites of the pious and illustrious Raja. 


Ill CHEOOTCLES OP MAGADHA,* b.g. 543 to 288. 

Apart from these so-called Synods, the Buddhist chro- 
nicles, from the death of Buddha in b.c. 543, to the accession 
of Asoka in b.c. 325, might be dismissed as a monkish jum- 
ble of myths and names. In the so-called annals there are 
only five Rajas of Magadha, who appear as representatives of 
particular dynasties ; and they are the only sovereigns who 
appear to have the slightest claim to be regarded as historic- 
al personages. Their names are as follows : — 

1. Ajata-satru the parricide, who was reigning when 

Buddha died, and also when the first Synod was 
held. 

2. Saisu-naga the serpent- worshipper, and father of that 

Kal Asoka, who was reigning when the second 
Synod was held. 

3. Nanda the freebooter. 

4. Chandra-gupta the cowherd. 

5. Asoka, or Priyadarsi. 

Ajata-satru is chiefly famous for having murdei’ed his 
father. Three Rajas are said to have reigned after him, but 
nothing is recorded respecting them beyond the years of their 
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reigns, and the bare statement that each in turn murdered 
his father. Thus a dynasty was created or invented known 
as the parricide dynasty. In Buddhist chronicles it occupies 
a period of half a century ; in reality it is nothing more 
than the reign of Ajata-satru repeated over and over again. 
The four next sovereigns, who are supposed, more or less, to 
represent dynasties, may be really resolved into one man. 
In the case of the three first the legitimacy is said to be 
doubtful. The mother of each of the three is represented 
as of dubious origin, or low caste. Probably the mother of 
Asoka Avould have been degraded in the same way, only that 
it was deemed expedient to exalt him as a Buddhist hero.^® 
Each of the four Eajas is said to have acquired the throne 
by force. The Buddhist chronicle gives the years of their 
respective reigns, and also the years of the reigns of certain 
intermediate Eajas ; but otherwise the so-called annals of all 
these dynasties are as bare of real events as the annals of the 
parricides.^ 

The Greek accounts of Aggrammes and Sandrokottos 
furnish the only clue to the real history. According to the 
Greek story already related, Aggrammes was reigning at 
Patali-putra when Alexander invaded the Punjab. He is said 


There is something wrong about Asoha. In the commentaries translated by 
Mr Tumour (see Introduction to the Mah&wanso) Asoka is said to have been on 
bad terms with his father, Yindusura, who was afraid of being murdered by Mm. 
This idea would bring Asoka in somewhat close association with Ajata-satru. 

In the commentaries on the Buddhist chronicles, which are translated in Mr 
Tumour’s Introduction to the Mahawanso, and also in Bishop Bigandet’s legend 
of the life of G6tama Buddha, there are a number of tedious myths relating to 
some of these Eajas, which defy every attempt at interpretation, and yet seem to 
refer to real revolutions in Hindustan. The infant Saisunaga is said to have been 
born of a Vaisali princess, who had been carried away captive to the city of Raja- 
griha, and appointed to the post of chief coui’tesan. The babe was exposed out- 
side the city, and preserved by a great snake or N aga ; and then grew np and became 
Eaja of Magadha. Another adventurer named Nanda joined some free-booters, 
aud became Eaja of Magadha. Lastly, Chandragupta is said to have been born 
of a Vaisali princess, and exposed in a cow-pen, where the infant was protected by 
a bull, and brought up by a cowherd, and ultimately became Eaja of Magadha. 
To complicate the matter, similar details are introdueed into the life of Krishna. 
This god, or hero, is said to have been brought up as the son of a cowherd named 
Nanda. Like Saisunaga, the infant Krishna was protected by the great Snake. 
See ante. 
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to liave'been an illegitimate usurper. He was born of the 
queen, but liis father was not tbe reigning Eaja, but a barber 
who was a paramour of the queen. The reigning Raja was 
put to death bj^thebarber, andAggrammes obtained the throne. 
This story in its main outline corresponds with that of iljata- 
satru. According to the Buddhist chronicles, Ajata-satru 
had been instigated by the shaven priest Hevadatta to murder 
his father yimbasara. Raja of Magadha, and ascend the 
throne. Thus Ajata-satru is resolved into Aggrammes ; and 
the amorous barber into the shaven priest Devadatta. A 
padding of two centuries is then inserted between Ajata-satru 
and Asoha. Its object is unknown, but it is evident that a 
jumble of names of mythical Rajas and stories of mythical 
Synods has been engrafted in the chronicle.^^ Thus Sandro- 
kottos appears in Greek story as having made his appearance 
in the Punjab as a contemporary of Alexander and Aggram-' 
raes. He is said to have had an interview with Alexander, 
but ultimately made his escape. Subsequently he re-appears 
in the Punjab and expels the Greeks, and becomes Ptaja of 
Magadha. He is the ally of the Grmco-Bactrian kings, and 
husband of the daughter of Seleukos Nikator. Thus the 
Story of Sandrokottos also agrees in the main with that of 
Asoka. According to the Buddhist chronicle, Asoka was 
appointed when very young to be governor or viceroy of 
Ujain in the remote territory of Malwa. Whilst here he 
was ordered to subdue a revolt which had- broken out in the 
Punjab ; in other words, he expelled the Greeks from Taxila. 
He ultimately obtained possession of the Magadha kingdom, 
but his further proceedings have been perverted into reli- 
gious myths. Curiously enough the Buddhist chronicle states 
that in his old age he lost his queen, and then raised her 
attendant, a vain and malicious creature, to the dignity of 
queen consort. Whether this incident refers to the marriage 

21 Themytliical character of these two centuries is further proTod by the story 
of Kasyapa, and his preservation of the relics of Gotama Buddha for a period of 
two centuries in a brazen vihiira. Kasyapa prophesied that after two centuries a 
B ja would reign named Asoka, who would discover the relics. It is evident from 
the edicts that Asoka was not at all likely to venerate relics.— Bigandet. 

22 Mah&wanso, ch. xx., page 122. 
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of Sandrokottos to a Greek wife can only be matter of con- 
jecture ; but if it was Asoka wbo married tbe Greek lady, 
the event would in all probability be recorded much after the 
fashion in which it appears in the Buddhist chronicle. 

These details are practically devoid of aU value. It does 
not really affect the history of India whether they are true 
or whether they are false. Indeed they might be cast aside 
as worthless, did they not prove, once and for aU, that Bud- 
dhist and Brahmanical traditions, whether related in Sanskrit 
Puranas or Pali chronicles, are alike unauthentic and unre- 
liable, The salient points in the Buddhist chronicles have 
now been tested by the impartial and contemporary authority 
of Greek writers, and by "what appear to be contemporary 
inscriptions ; and the result renders it impossible to doubt 
that the chronicles have been falsified by the unknown com- 
pilers beyond all hope of redemption. The Brdhmans have 
only completed what the Buddhists began, and it may be 
safely asserted that for all historical purposes the Sanskrit 
Puranas are more wild and extravagant than even the Pali 
chronicles. Thus Buddhists and Brahmans have done their 
best to blot out the remains of the past for the sole and 
selfish purpose of aggrandizing themselves ; and by so doing 
they have justly earned the reputation of being more un- 
scrupulous in the perversion of the annals of their empire, 
than any other body of literati which have been represented 
in historical times. 
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Aborigines — see Kolarians ; various Arjuna, the hero of the Paadavas, 33. 

names of non-Aryan races, o6. Aryaka, the cowherd, revolt of, 288 ; his 

Abii, mount, Jain temples'on, 362. escape, 297 ; obtains the throne, 306. 

Aggrammes, king of Patali-putra, ex- Aryans, Vedic, their origin, 14; their re- 
pelled by Sandrokottos, 176. ligion, 15 ; Kishis and Kshatriyas, 19; 

Agni, or fire, conception of, 16. disappearance of the Eishis, 51 ; 

Ajata-satru, crown prince of Magad- probable strategy of the Kshatriyas 
ha, his quarrel with his father Vim- in the conquest of Hindustan, 52 ; 
basara, 136 ; induced by the recreant three probable lines of fortresses, 54 ; 
monk Devadatta to put his father to three stages of invasion, 55 ; legends 
death, 137 ; seeks to destroy Gotama of the invasion, ib.; collision with 
Buddha, 138 ; becomes reconciled to the Dravidians, 59 ; political organiz- 
Gdtama Buddha, ib.; founds an em- ation resembling that of the Teutons, 
pire, ib. 59. 

Akber, emperor, his policy in Rajpoot- Aryan gate, 8. 

ana, 347 ; captures Chittore, 348. Asoka, edicts of, identified with those of 
Alexander the Great, invasion of the | Priyadarsi, 209, 213 ; refer, with one 
Punjab, 153; his character and pol- | exception, to Dharma alone, 214; 
icy, 154 ; orientalizing of himself j general character of the edicts, 216 ; 
and army, 155; plan of the Punjab ' his measures, ib,; prohibition of the 
campaign, ib. ; necessary conquests, ' slaughter of animals, ib. ; result of the 

156 ; political system of ancient i edict, 218 ; failure of the edict, ib. ; 

India, 157 ; strategy of Alexander, | enforcement by an imperial clemon- 

158 ; policy in Cabul ; submission j stration, ib. ; significance of the pro- 
of Taxiles, 159 ; warlike character of ■ hibition, 220 ; medical establishments 

the tribes in Cabul, 160 ; reduction ; for men and animals, 221 ; charac- 

of the Assacani, ib. ; capture of ; ter of the edict, 222 ; state system of 

Aonios, 160 ; Alexander crosses the ; moral instruction, 223 ; opposition, 

Jhelum in the presence of the enemy, | 224; conciliatory edicts, 225 ; identi- 

161 ; defeat of Porus the elder, 162 ; ! lied with Priyadarsi, 230 ; compared 

results of the Macedonian xictory : i with Sandrokottos, 232 ; his acces- 

formation of a Macedonian fleet on sion to the throne of Magadha, 233 ; 
the Jhelum, 163; advance of Alex- his conversion, 234; fear oftreach- 
ander to the Chenab : flight of Porus ery and love of women and hunt- 
the younger, 164 ; spirit of the ing, 235 ; his religious character, 
Macedonians broken by the south- 236 ; zealous promulgation of Dhar- 
west monsoon, 165 ; return of the ma, 237 ; drift from Brahmanism to 
expedition to Persia, ib. ; surface Buddhism, 238 ; his death, 239 ; le- 
observations of the Greeks who ac- gend of his son Kunala, 251 ; monu- 
companied Alexander, 166 ; absence I ments of, 268 ; possible association 
of caste in the Punjab, 167 ; variety I with the plot of the drama of the 
of marriage customs, ib. ; two tribes j “Toy-cart,” 308. 
described by the Greeks, 168 ; curios- | Assacani, trAe of, conquered by Alex- 
ity of Alexander, 169 ; interview be- | ander, 160. 

tween Onesikritos and the Brahmans, ’ Assembly, admission of Buddhist neo- 
170; arrogance of Kalanos the Brah- ; phytes, 130; dissensions in, 134; 
man, 171 ; behaviour of Mandanis, | breach caused by Devadatta, 137- 
ib. ; contrast between the two Brah- ; Assembly, the great, described by 
mans, 172 ; the Kathsei or Kshatriyas, j Megasthenes, 187. 
ib. ; infanticide, 173 ; sati, ib. ; mu- i Aswamedha, or horse sacrifice, cele- 
tiny of the Indian mercenaries, 174 ; ; brated by the Pandavas, 40. 
death of Alexander, b.c. 323: political i Atonement, doctrine of, 69. 
anarchy, ib. ; Ava, civil administration of, as illustra- 

Adinath, the Jain saint, 362, note. \ tive of that of the Eajpoots, 354. 
Almsgiving, grand public, in the field | Avataras, Vishnu, reference to the 
of happiness at Prayaga, 276 ; its poli- I Deluge, 368 ; reference to Buddhism, 
tical and religious character, 277. I 363. 

Amazons, body guard of, 315. I Ayodhya, the capital of Kosala, 40. 

Anathapindadu, built a Vihara at Sra- ; Bactrian empire established by Seleu- 
vasti, 128. kos Nikator, 177 : subverted by the 

Andhra, visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 280. Tochari Scythians, 239. See also 
Animals. See Hospitals. Balkh. 

Aonios, captured by Alexander, 161 ; Balkh, visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 267. 
identified with the Mahabun moun- Benares, visited by Fah-Hian, 255 ; 
tain, ib. visited by Hiouen-Thsang, ^8 ; ex- 
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pulsion of Buddhism, 359 ; legend of 
Icing Divodas, 360 ; triuin|)h of Siva, 
362; described by Fitch, 39-1. 

Bengal, unknown to the Greeks and 
Romans, 205 ; visited by Mr Fitch, 
398 ; Portuguese attempt to open up 
a trade, 428. 

Bhadra-Kali, the goddess, 3G4. 

Bharata, son of Dasaratha and Kaikcyf, 
appointed Yuvaraja, 45 ; performs 
the funeral ceremonies for his father 
Dasaratha, 49. 

Bhavnni, the goddess, conception of, 364. 

Blhma, the giant Pandava, 33 ; his vow 
at the gambling match, 38 ; drinks 
the blood of Duhsasana, 39; breaks 
the thigh of Duryodliana, 40. 

Bhishrna, legend of, 30. 

Bikramajoct, Rana of Chittore, story of 
his reign, 345, 346. 

Eodhisatwa, an inferior Buddha, 248. 

Bodlii tree, or tree of wisdom, 124. 

Bokhara, visited by liioneu-Thsang, 
267. 

Bracelet, Rajpoot custom of, 3-45. 

Brahma, the god, 64 ; creation of the 
universe, 70 ; appears in the Rama- 
yana as a supplicant of Vishnu, 371 ; 
worshipped in the Triraiirti, 3S3. 

Brahmanical Revival, 357 ; expulsion'of 
the Buddhists from Sarnath, 360, 362. 

Brahmans, their inferior status in 
ancient times, 35 ; obscure origin of 
a sacred caste of hereditary priests, 
64 ; distinction between the priests or 
sacrifieers, and the sages or philo- 
sophers, 63 ; popular religion of the 
priests, 67 ; Vishnu, Siva, and Brah- 
ma, ib. ; animal sacrifices, 68 ; origin 
of the doctrine of atonement, 69 ; 
secret religion of the Brahman sages, 
70; creation of the universe by the 
supreme spirit Brahma, ih. ; panthe- 
istic idea of the supreme spirit per- 
vading the universe, 72 ; dogma of 
the metempsychosis, or transmigra- 
tions of the soul, ib. ; lifeless character 
of the conceptions of a creation and 
creator, 73 ; antagonism between the 
metempsychosis and the old theology, 
74 ; prolbund significance of the 
dogma of the metempsychosis, 75 ; a 
revolt against the popular worship of 
the gods, 76; religion of the Brah- 
man sages — a compromise between 
the metempsychosis and the old the- 
ology, 77 ; popular religion of the 
Brihman priests unaffected by the 
metempsychosis, ib. ; stages in the 
history of the Ilrahmans : originally 
sacrifieers to all the gods, 79; de- 
velopment of the Brahmans into a 
national priesthood, 80 ; pretensions 
of the Brahmans, 81 ; Brahmans re- 
garded by the Kshatriyas as an in- 
ferior caste, 82; status of Brahman 
sages, ib. ; character of the revolution 
which established Brahmanism, 84 ; 
four stages in the ideal life of a Brah- 
man : the student, the householder, 


the hermit, the devotee, 86 ; evils of 
a hereditary priesthood, 88 ; connec- 
tion of 8ati with the Brahmans, ib. ; 
fixilure of Brahmanism, 93 ; religious 
quiescence succeeded by revolt, 94 ; 
results of Brahmanism on the people 
of India, 95 ; distinction between the 
Brahmanism of the sages and the 
Buddhism of the monks, 112 ; en- 
courage insurrection against Alex- 
ander, 166 ; slaughter of, ib. ; gym- 
nosophists described by the Greeks, 
168; curiosity of Alexander respecting 
them, 169 ; interview of Ouesikritos 
with them, 170 ; arrogance of Kala- 
nos, 171 ; conciliatory behaviour of 
Mandanis, 172; held in higher re- 
pute by the Greeks than the Kraraans, 
or Buddhist monks, 189 ; antagonism 
towards the Buddhists, 254, 255 ; 
ecclesiastical organization and mis- 
sionary operations of, 401. 

Buddha, Gutama, life and teachings of, 
93 ; results of Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism compared, 94; results of Bud- 
dhism on the people of Burma, 97; 
cradle of Buddhism in eastern Hindu- 
stan, 99; geography of Buddhist India 
during thelifeofGotama, 100; tradition 
of the origin of Kapila and Koli, 102 ; 
incestuous marriages of the Sakya 
princes, 104; birth of Gotama, n.c. 
623,104; religions melancholy of Gota- 
ma,105; marriage of Gotama, 106; the 
three terrors — old age, disease, and 
death, 107 ; the way of deliverance, 
108 ; the flight from the palace, 109 ; 
contrast between Gotama and Mo- 
hammed, ib. ; Gutama commences 
his career as a mendicant, 110 ; Brah- 
manical culture of Gotama, 111 ; dis- 
tinction between the Brahmanism of 
the sages and the Buddhism of the 
monks, 112 ; antagonism on the ques- 
tion of caste, 114; characteristics of 
the caste system in India, ib. ; G6- 
tama as a disciple, a sage, and a pre- 
ceptor, 115 ; . abstraction of the soul, 
116; contemplation and .austerities, 
ib. ; failure of the Brahmanical 
system, 117 ; development of the 
affections, 118 ; twofold character of 
the law : discipline and religion, 120 ; 
religion for the many, ib. ; existence 
of deities and demons, heavens and 
hells, 121 ; monasticism for the few, 
122; four truths comprising the law 
of the wheel, 123 ; profound sorrow 
of Sakya Muni over the hori'ors of 
existence, ib, ; hymn of joy, 124 ; 
head - quarters of Sakya Muni at 
Benares, ib. ; success of Sakya Muni, 
125 ; distinction between the priest- 
hood and the laity _, 127 ; assembly 
composed, not of priests, birt monks, 
128 ; monastic life, 129 ; missionary 
operations, ib. ; admission of monks 
into the assembly, 130 ; dark side of 
Buddhist monasticism, 132 ; consent 
of parents necessary to ordination, 
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ib, ; antagonism of tbe Terthakaras, 
134 ; reluctant admission of nuns, 
136 ; political disturbances in Hindu- ' 
Stan : bi-eacli in the royal house of 
Magadha, ib. ; breach in the Bud- 
dhist assembly, 137 ; legend of Ajata- 
satru the parricide, and the apostate 
priest Devadatta, ib. ; empire estab- 
lished by Ajata-satru, 138 ; latter 
years of Sakya Muni, 139 ; death, of 
two favourite disciples, 140 ; alleged 
origin of the commemoration of relics, 
ib. ; death of Sakya Muni, 141 ; sig- 
nificance of the legend respecting the 
cause of death, 142 ; mythical account 
of the funeral ceremonies and distri- 
bution of relics, 143 ; unreal character 
of the legend, ib. ; supernatural in- 
cidents, 144 ; introduction of deities 
and miracles, 145 ; allegorical cha- 
racter of the legend, 146 ; probable 
origin of the idea of Buddhism, 147 ; 
Buddha as a moral and religious 
teacher, 148 ; significance of the terms 
Nirvana and Buddha, 149 ; antagon- 
ism between the two conceptions, 
ib. ; conflict of selfishness and benevo- 
lence, 150 ; Gdtama, a teacher of 
loving-kindness, ib. ; demarcation be- 
tween priest and layman, 1.52. 

Buddhism, the first chronological stand- 
point in the history of India, 3. (iSee 
Gdtama Buddha, life and teachings of.) 
Results of, on people of Burma, 97 ; 
cradle of, in eastern Hindustan, 99 ; 
geography of Buddhist India, 100; 
Sramans or Gerinanes described by 
Megasthenes, 188 : practised as phy- 
sicians, 192 ; two classes of Buddhist 
records : the edicts and the chronicles, 
209 ; religion of the heart, and re- 
ligion of the intellect, 210; antiquity 
of celibacy in India, 211; discovery 
of the edicts of Priyadarsi (Asoka), 
213 ; conception of Dharma ns dis- 
tinct from nionasticism, ib. ; subject 
matter of the edicts, 215 ; duties of 
the affections, ib. ; expression of 
duties in the edicts, 216 ; measures of 
Raja Priyadarsi (Asoka), ib. ; pro- 
hibition of the slaughter of animals, 
ib. ; i-esult of the edict, 218 ; failure 
of the edict, ib. ; enforcement of the 
edict by an imperial demonstration, 
ib. : significance of the prohibition, 
220 ; medical establishments for men 
and animals, 221 ; character of the 
edict, 222 ; state system of moral in- 
struction, 223 ; opposition to Raja 
Priyadarsi (Asoka), 224 ; conciliatory 
edicts, 225 ; vitality of Dharma as 
the religion of loving-kindness, '226 ; 
association of Dharma with Bud- 
dhism ; degeneration of mona.stic Bud- 
dhism, 2‘28 ; Priyadarsi identified with 
Asoka, 230 ; misty age preceding 
Asoka, 231 ; Asoka and Sandrokottos 
compared, 232 ; Asoka’s accession to 
the throne of Magadha, 233 ; conver- 
sion of Asoka, 234 ; secular character 


of Asoka ; fear of treachery, love of 
women and the chase, 235 ; religious 
character of Asoka, 236 ; change of 
spiritual nature : revolt at sacrifice, 
ib. ; religious character of Asoka, 
237 ; zealous promulgation of Dharma, 
ib. absence of deity iu Dharma, ib. ; 
drift from Brahmanism to Buddhism, 
238 ; death of Asoka, h.c. 288 : inter- 
val of seven centuries after Asoka, 
239; isolated historical notices, B.c. 
300 to A.D. 400, ib. ; travels of Fah- 
Hian, A.D. 399 — 414, 241 ; extension 
of Buddhism to China, ih. ; isolation 
of Chinese Buddhism, 242 ; character 
of Fah-Hian, 243 ; march from China 
to India : the desert of Gobi, ib. ; the 
Tartars, 244 ; the little and great 
Vehicles, 245 ; religious details sup- 
plied by Fah-Hian, ‘246 ; kingdom of 
Khotan, ib. ; processions of images of 
Buddha, 247 ; quinquennial expiation 
at Kartchou, 249 ; Pamir steppe and 
Hindu Kush, ib. ; Udyana and Swat 
country : worship of relics, 250 ; re- 
ligious character of Fah-Hian’s travels, 

251 ; Buddhism in the Punjab, 252 ; 
Bralimanical pale, ib. ; middle coun- 
try: mildne.ss of Buddhi.st adminiatra- 
tion, 253 ; monastic life of the Sra- 
mans, ib. ; Kanouj and Kosala : Brah- 
manical ascendancy, 254; pilgrimages 
to holy places, 255 ; city of Patali- 
putra : its Ducldhist institutions, ib. ; 
pride of caste in a converted Brah- 
man, 257 ; superior philanthropy of 
Fah-Hian, 258 ; return of Fah-Hian 
to China, 259 ; travels of Hiouen- 
Th-sang, 6'29 — 645, ib. ; liberal cha- 
racter of Hiouen-Thsang, ib. ; surface 
life of the Indian towns, 260 ; con- 
trast between ancient and modern 
Hindds, 261 ; mild administration of 
justice, 262; trial by ordeal, ib. ; pub- 
lic revenue, ib. ; public expenditure, 
263 ; distribution of India into petty 
kingdoms, ib. ; the village, the king- 
dom, and the empire, 265 ; superior- 
ity of the ancient Mahrattas to the 
modern type, 266 ; the Mahratta 
Raja, 267 ; travels of Hiouen-Th.sang 
in Central Asia and Northern India, 
ib. ; encounter with river pirates be- 
tween Ayodhya and Prayaga, 268 ; 
holy places of Buddhism surrounded 
by Brahmanism, 269; Hiouen-Thsang 
invited to Nalanda, 270 ; the Bud- 
dhist university, ib. ; studies in Bud- 
dhism and Brahmanism, 271 ; intro- 
duction of Hiouen-Thsang, 272 ; 
great public disputations, 273 ; fes- 
tival of expiation, 275 ; confession 
and almsgiving, ib. ; field of happi- 
ness at Prayaga, ib. ; grand r'oyal 
liberalities, 276 ; political and re- 
ligious character of the almsgiving, 
277 ; route of Hiouen-Thsang from 
Nalanda to the Bay of Bengal, 279; 
route through the Dekhan and Penin- 
sula to Conjeveram, ib. ; route along 
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the western, coast to the Indus, 280 ; 
expulsion from India, 358. 

Buddhist chronicles, 209 ; see also Ap- 
pendix II. 

Bukephalia, city of, founded by Alex- 
ander, 163. 

Bunbeer, usurps the throne of Chittore, 
346 ; flies to the Dekhan, 347- 

Burmese, courting time, 25, note ; results 
of Buddhism amongst, 97. 

Byadeit, the privy council of Ava, 356. 

Cabal, conquest of by Alexander, 160. 

Cananore, described by Marco Polo, 391. 

Cashmere, visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 
268. 

Castes, 64, note; antagonism between 
Brahmanism and Buddhism on the 
question of, 114 ; characteristics of the 
caste system in India, ib. ; seven 
castes described by Megasthenes, 192; 
pride of caste in a Brahman convert 
to Buddhism, 257* 

Celibacy in India, its antiquity, 211. 

Ceylon, visited by Fah-Hian, 258 ; in- 
ternal wars prevent the visit of Hiou- 
en-Thsang, 280. 

Chanakya, the Brahman, represented in 
the Hindu play of the “ Signet of the 
Minister,” 309. 

Chaud,the iiajpoot bard, 330. 

Chandalas, an impure class, 233. 

Chandana Das, the faithful friend of 
Rakshasa, 310, 312. 

Chandragupta. See Sandrokottos. Re- 
presented in the drama of the “ Sig- 
net of the Minister,” 308. 

Charudatta, a typical Brahman, in the 
drama of the Toy-cart, 286; his pur- 
suits, 287 ; his amour with Vasanta- 
sena, the courtesan, 296 ; convicted 
of murdering her, 303 ; the rescue, 
305 ; marries the courtesan, 306. 

Charun devi, priestess of, 343. 

Chenab, river, passage of effected by Al- 
exander, 164. 

Chinese pilgrims. See Fah-Hian and 
Hiouen-Thsang. 

Chittagong, pirates of, 450 — 457. 

Chittore, visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 281 ; 
captured by Alla-ud-deen, 335 ; per- 
formance of the Johur rite, 335 ; re- 
covered by liamir, 339 ; captured by 
Akher, 348 ; restored to Umra Sing, 
351. 

Chohans, descended fi-om the Sun. 328. 

Choitunya, the Bengal reformer, 382. 

Chola country, visited by Hiouen- 
Thsang, 280. 

Chonda, son of Lakha Rana, story of, 
339. 

Cleophes, queen of the Assacani, van- 
quished by Alexander, 160. 

Confession, originally practised by the 
Buddhists, 275. 

Conjeveram, visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 
280 ; Jain kings of, 364. 

Coromandel country, described by Marco 
Polo, 386. 

Courtesans, fervent disciples of Gdtama 
Buddha, 127 ; character of Vasauta- 


senii in the play of the “ Toy-cart, 
289 ; description of an establishment 
of, 295, note ; her amour with Charu- 
datta, the Brahman, 296; her mar- 
riage, 306 ; temple women described 
by Marco Polo, 388. 

Creation of the universe by Brabma, 70 ; 
the work of Issvara, or Siva, 362, 363. 

Dasaratha, Maharaja of Kosala, 41 ; his 
family, ib. ; appointment of his son 
Rama to be Yuvaraja, 43 ; wheedled 
by his favourite queen into exiling 
Rama and appointing Bharata, 45 ; 
his death in the apartments of Kansa- 
lya, 48 ; funeral ceremonies, 49. 

Dekhan, or central India, 7 ; dangerous 
and difflcult country in the time of 
Fah-Hian, 258 ; traversed by Hiouen- 
Thsang, 279. 

Delhi, the ancient Indra-prastha, 27 : 
abduction of the princess of Kauouj 
by the Chohan prince, 330 ; the Sati. 
332. 

Deluge, referred to in three Avatdras 
of Vishnu, 368. 

Devadatta, creates a breach in the As- 
sembly of Giitama Buddha, 137 ; es- 
pouses the cause of Ajata-satru, ih. 

Dharma, expressed in tlie edicts of Aso- 
ka, 213 ; distinct from inonasticism, 
214 ; vitality of, as the religion of 
loving-kindness, 226 ; associated with 
Buddhism, 228 ; zealously promul- 
gated by Asoka, 237 ; absence of all 
idea of deity, ib. 

Dhritarashtra, the blind, legend of, 31 ; 
interferes at the gambling-match, 38 ; 
death, 40. 

Dionysos, the Greek deity, identified 
with Siva, 68, 362. 

Disputations, great public, in Bud- 
dhist India, 273. 

Diu, Portuguese fort at, besieged by the 
Turks, 432. 

Divodas, king of Benares, legend of, 
360, note. 

Drama, Hindi'i, its secular character, 282 ; 
reveals the social life of the people of 
India, 283 ; opens up a new world, 
284 ; the “ Toy-cart,” 285 ; princi- 
pal characters, 286 ; incidents of 
the play, 290 ; review of the “ Toy- 
cart,” 306 : historical element, 307 ; 
the “ Signet of the Ministei',” 308 ; 
story of the play, 309 ; contest between 
the two ministers, ib. ; dai'k side of 
Hindu character, 312 ; “ Sakuntala, 
orthe Lost Ring,” 313 ; bunting scene, 
ib. ; a Brahman hermitage, 314 ; the 
Gandharva marriage, 316 ; mythical 
incidents, 318 ; the reconciliation, 319; 
the “Stolen Marriage,” ib.; school of 
the Buddhist nun, 320 ; story of the 
drama, 321 ; a marriage difficulty, ib. ; 
intrigues of the Buddhist nun, 322; 
despair of the lovers, 323 ; humour of 
the play, 324; chronology of the 
Sanskrit drama, 325. 

Draupadi, her Swayamvara, 34 ; Inst at 
the gambling-match, 38. 
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Dravida, kingdom of, visited by Hioueii- 
Thsang, 280. 

Dravidians, 12 ; include the Telugu, 
Tamil, Kanarese, andMalayalam peo- 
ple, 13 ; their religion, 14, note ; wor- 
ship of the serpent, 58 ; collision with 
the Aryans, 69 ; political organization, 
ib., 386, 387. 

Drona, the preceptor of the Pandavas 
and Kauravas, 32. 

Duhsasana, character of, 33. 

Durga, human sacrifices to, 269, 324 ; 
conception of, 364. ' 

Durvasas, the irascible sage, 317- 

Duryodhana, the eldest Kaurava, his i 
character, 32 ; insults Draupadi, 38 ; | 
slain by Bhima, 39. ; 

Dushyanta, Raja, the hero of the drama ; 
of Sakiintala, 313. j 

Duties of the afiections expressed in the | 
edicts of Asoka, 215. ! 

Edicts of Priyadarsi. /See Asoka. I 

Egypt, frequently compared with India, I 
192. j 

Endowments, Buddhist, 253. i 

English, early kingdoms compared with j 
those of the Rajpoots, 352. 

English, their early settlements in India, 
357. 

Epics. /See Hindu, Maha Bharata, and 
Ramayana. 

Eudemos, appointed to succeed Philip 
as Greek governor of 'J'axila, 174; 
murdered Porus, 175 ; expelled from 
India by Sandrokottos, ib. 

Expiation, festival of, at Kartchou, 249 ; 
at Prayiiga, 275 ; confession and alms- 
giving, ib. 

Fah-Hian, the Chinese pilgrim, his ; 
march from China to India, 243 ; jour- j 
ney through the great desert of Gobi, | 
244 ; Tartars, ib. ; great and little j 
Vehicles, 245 ; his religious details, j 
246 ; halt in Khotan, ib. ; witnesses : 
the processions of images, 247 ; pre- j 
sent at the quinquennial expiation at j 
Kartchou, 249 ; crosses the Pamir ; 
steppe and Hindu Kiish, ib. ; worship ’ 
of relics in Udyana and the Swat 
country, 250 ; religious character of j 
his travels, 251 ; Buddhism in the ! 
Punjab, 252 ; Brahmanical pale, ib. ; i 
mildne.s.s of Buddhist administration ! 
in the Middle Country, 253 ; Kanouj 
and Kosala, 254 ; pilgrimages to holy ; 
places, 2.55; city of Patali-putra, ib. ; ; 
his superior philanthropy, 258 ; return ! 
to China, 259 ; perilous voyage, ib. ; 

7iofe. 

Fai'ia y Sousa, his general account of: 
India in the seventeenth century, 399; I 
description of Guzerat, 420 ; region be- | 
tween Guzerat and Malabar, 421 ; de- 
scription of Malabar, 422 ; social cus- 
toms of the Malabar people, 424 ; 
sacrifices, 425; religious bathings, 426 ; 
shrine of St Thomas, 428 ; history of 
the Portuguese in India, 403, et seq. 

Fitch, Ralph, his travels through Hin- 
dustan, 394. 


Funeral ceremonies on the death of 
Maharaja Dasaratha, 48. 

Gambling, the vice of the Kshatriyas, 
36 ; wives lost, 38. 

Gandhara, visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 
268. 

Gandhari, wife of Dhritarashtra and 
mother of the Kauravas, 31 ; her a.s- 
sumed blindness, 32 ; her death, 40. 

Gandharva marriage, 316. 

Ghosts, pi'opitiation of, 26, 

Goa. See Portuguese India. 

Gobi, great desert of, march of the 
Chinese pilgrims through, 244. 

Gonzales, Sebastian, tragical adventures 
of, 452. 

Gdtama Buddha. See Buddha. 

Government, councils at Ayodhya, 43 ; 
political life in Ayodhya, 48 ; Hindu 
constitution: vullage communities, 59; 
village officials and artisans, 62 ; groups 
of villages formed into provinces, 63 ; 
internal administration of the Gan- 
getic kingdom, 193 ; inspectors, ib. ; 
system of espionage, 194 ; surveil- 
lance of trade and manufactures, 195 ; 
duties of the six divisions of city in- 
spectors, ib. ; collective duties of city 
inspectors, 196 ; army inspectors, ib .4 
district inspectors, 197 ; officers of 
state, 198 ; administration compared 
with that of Burma, ih. ; adapted to 
the Hindu population, 199 ; mildness 
of Buddhist administration in the 
I Madya-desa, 253, 262 ; trial by ordeal, 
j 262 ; public revenue, 263 ; public ex- 
penditure, ib. ; distribution of India 
into petty kingdoms, ih. ; the village, 
the kingdom, and the empire, 265 ; 
political and religious almsgiving at 
Prayiiga, 277 ; political system of the 
Rajpoots, 351 ; comparison between 
the Rajpoots and Teutons, 352. 

Greek India, 153; surface observations 
of the Greeks, 166 ; accounts of Me- 
gasthenes, 178. See India, Greek and 
Roman. 

Gupta kings of Magadha, 240. 

Guzerat, visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 281 ; 
described by Marco Polo, 393 ; de- 
scribed by Faria y Sousa, 420 ; Sultan 
of, appeals to Turkey for help against 
the Portuguese, 430' ; murder of the 
Sultan, 431. 

Hamir, liana of Chittore, deprived of 
his capital, 336 ; inveigled into a 
widow marriage by Maldeo of Jhalorc, 
337 ; his vow for himself and success- 
ors, 338. 

Hanuman, the monkey chieftain, helps 
Rama to recover Sita, 375. 

Happiness, field of, cultivation at Pra- 
yilga, 275 . 

Harsha-vardhana, king of Kanouj, 
identical with Siladitya, 268. 

Hastinapur, old domestic life at, 29 ; 
capital of Raja Dushyanta, 317. 

Herakles, the Greek deity, identifiied 
with Vishnu, 68, 365 ; legend respect- 
ing his daughter Pandtea, 206, note. 
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Iliiulu cln’.ma. See Drama. 

Hindu epics, their Brahmanical cha- 
racter, 5 ; absence of chronology, 6 ; 
elements of religious belief, 7. 

Hindu era, 1 ; four elements in ; the 
Vedic, the Brahinanic, the Buddhist, 
and the Brahmanical revival, 2. • 

Hindu’Kush, its crags and precipices, 250. 

Hindustan, or northern India, 7 ; 
watered by the Ganges and Jumna, 
53 ; strategic importance of Prayiiga, 
or Allahabad, 54; civilization of, dif- 
ferent from that in the Punjab, 184 ; 
traversed by Mr Fitch in the sixteenth 
eentviry, 395. 

Hiouen-Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim, 
travels of, 259 ; his liberality, ib. ; 
description of Indian towns, 260 ; 
contrast between ancient and modern 
Plindus, 261 ; mild administration of 
justice, 262; his personal adventures, 
267 ; encounter with river pirates, 

268 ; finds the holy places of Bud- 
dhism surrounded hy Brahmanism, 

269 ; invited to the Sangharaina of 
Nalanda, 270 ; description of the 
Buddhist university, 271; studies in 
Buddhism and Brahmanism, 272 ; 
engages in a public disputation \vith 
a Brahman, 273 ; great disputation 
at Kanouj, ib. ; defeats the followers 
of the little Vehicle, ib. ; attends the 
festival of expiation at Prayaga, 
275; route from Nalanda to thc 'Bay 
of IJeugal, 279 ; route through the 
Dekhan and Peninsula to Conjeve- 
ram, ib. ; route along the western 
coast to the Indus, 280. 

Hiranya-parvata, the modern Monghfr, 
visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 279- 

Hlot-dau, the supreme council of Ava, 
355. 

Hospitals for men and animals, 221 ; at 
Patali-putra, 257. 

Hughli, Portugue.se settlement at, 399; 
destroyed by Shah Jehan, 454. 

Hymn of joy, the expression of Bud- 
dhism, 124. 

Ikswaku, Raja of Kosala, tradition of 
the origin of Kapila and Koli, 102. 

India, three eras in the history — the 
Vedic, the Mussulman, and the 
British, 1 ; geographical divisions of 
India : Hindustan, the Bekhan, and 
the Peninsula, 7 ; Aryan and Turani- 
an gates, 8 ; products of India, 9 ; dif- 
ferent currents of immigration, ib. ; 
Ivolarians, or ahoi-igines, 10 ; Dravi- 
dians, — Telugu, Tamil, Kanarese, and 
Mnlayalam, 12; chaotic character of 
its ancient history, 27 ; old Persian tra- 
ditions, ib.; the liindii epics, ib.; 
political organization of the people re- 
sembling that of the Tcut ,ns, 59, 351 ; 
ancient political sy.stem, 157 : con- 
stantly compared by the Greeks with 
Egypt, 192, note ; internal adminis- 
tration of the Gangetic kingdom, 
193 ; distributed into a number of 
petty states, 263. 


India, Brahmanic, retrospect of, 64. 
iSee Brahmanical revival. 

India, Buddhist. See Buddhism. 

India, Greek and Roman, 153 ; accounts 
of Megasthenes, 178 ; Hindd ban- 
quets, 184 ; difference of civilization 
in the Punjab and Hindustan, ib. ; 
ryots or cultivatoi'S, 185 ; traders and 
artisans, ib. ; army, 186 ; sages or 
philosophers, 187 ; the Great As- 
sembly, ib. ; i-eign of Sandrokottos : 
a transition period, 188 ; division of 
the philosophers into Brahmans and 
Germanes (Sranians), ib. ; life of the 
Brahman sages, 189; dogma of the 
metempsychosis, 190 ; doctrine of the 
supreme spirit, ib. ; question of self- 
destruction, ib. ; Greek opinions of 
the Brahmans, 191'; Greek opinions 
of the Buddhist monks, ib. ; three 
extra castes described by Megasthe- 
nes, 192 ; shepherds and huntci-s, 
193 ; in.spectors, ib. ; system of espion- 
age, 19+ ; surveillance of trade and 
manufactures, 195 ; duties of the six 
divisions of city inspectors, ib. ; col- 
lective duties of city in.spectors, 196 ; 
army inspectors, ib. ; di.strict inspect- 
ors, 197; officers of state, 198; •ad- 
ministration of the Gangetic empire 
compared with that of Burma, ib. ; 
adaptation of the administration to 
the Hindi! population, 199 ; authen- 
ticity of the Greek pictures of ancient 
India, '200 ; review of the Greek ac- 
counts of the Ryots, 201 ; character 
of the supervision over trades and 
artisans, 203 ; reticence of Megasthe- 
nes as regards politics and religion, 

204 : Greek ignorance of Bengal; 

205 ; embassy of Pandion or Porus to 
Augustus Cicsar, 206 ; suicide of an 
Indian sage, +08. 

India, Portuguese. See Portuguese 
India. 

India, Vedic, retrospect of, 1. 

Indra, god of the sky, 16 ; worshipped 
at the Poongul festival, 21 ; a sove- 
reign ruler, 22. 

Indra-prastha, the modern Delhi, 27. 

Indus river and its tributaries, 53 ; con- 
founded by the Greeks with the Nile, 
164. 

Iswara, conception of, as Siva, 362. 

Jains, description of, 361 ; associated 
with the little Vehicle, ib. 

Janaka, Raja of Mithila, gives^ his 
daughter iSita in marriage to Rama, 
42. 

Jangam, sect of, 365. 

Jarasaudha, king of Mag.adha, father- 
in-law of Kansa, 377, 380. 

Jeimal, youi.gest son of Raemul, his 
death, 344. 

Jesuits, labours of, in India, 446. 

Jeypore, kingdom of, 327. 

Jhelum, river, passage of, by Alexander, 
161 :* defeat of Poi-us, 162; formation 
of a MacedoniiiU fleet, 163. 

Johur, rite of, 335, 348. 
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Justice, trials by ordeal, 262 ; mild ad- 
ministration under Buddhism, ib. ; 
court of, represented in the drama of 
the “Toy-cart,” 301 ; mild administra- 
tion under Buddhism, 302. 

Kaikeyi, favourite queen of Dasaratha, 
and mother of Bharata, 42; her rage 
at being outwitted by the first queen, 
44 ; wheedles the Maharaja into ap- 
pointing Bharata to bo Yuvaraja, 45. 

Kalunos, the Brahman, his arrogance 
towards Onesikritos, 171 ; his suicide, 
172, 190, note. 

Kali, the black goddess, 364. 

Kalinga, visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 280. 

Kalyan, Jain kings of, 364. 

Kama, the gpd of love, temple garden 
of, 291, 321. 

Kama-rilpa, the modern Assam, visited 
by Hiouen-Thsang, 279. 

Kanishka, Buddhist king of the Yuchi, 
or Tochari Scythians, 239 ; monu- 
ments of, 268. 

Kanouj, a hot-bed of Brahmanism, 
2.54 ; visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 268; 
public disputation at, between the 
great and little Yehieles, 275 ; abduc- 
tion of the princess of, by the C'hohan 
prince of Delhi, 330 ; ceremony of 
sovereignty performed at, 331. 

Kansa, tyrant of Mathuni, seeks to kill 
the infant Krishna, 377 ; slain by 
Krishna, 3S0. 

Kanwa, the head of a Brahmaiiical 
hermitage, 813, 317. 

Kapila, legend of its foundation, 102 ; 
visited by Fah-Hian, 255 ; by Hiouen- 
Thsang, 269. 

Kapisa, the modern Cahul, kingdom of, 
267. 

Kama, the sworn friend of Duryodhana, 
33. 

Kartchou, quinquennial expiation at, 
249. 

Kathtei, revolt against Alexander, 165 ; 
capture of Sangala, ib. ; identified 
with the Katties of Kattiawar, 173 ; 
practise infanticide and sati, ib. 

Knuravas, sons of Dliritarashtra, 32 ; 
their breach with the Pandavas, 34 ; 
challenge them to a gambiing-mateh, 
37 ; insult Drnupadi, 38 ; vanquished 
in the groat war, 39. 

Kausalya, chief wife of Dasaratha, and 
mother of Hama, 42 ; intrigues for the 
promotion of Kama to be ATivaraja, 
44 ; her agony at the exile of Hama, 
40 ; death of Dasaratha in her apart- 
ments, 48. 

Kavi C'hand Burdai, the celebrated 
Kajpoot hard, 380. 

Khotan,' kingdom of, flourishing state of 
Buddhism, 244; Sangh drama's at, 246 ; 
processions of images of Buddha, 247. 

, Kolarians, or aborigines, general descrip- 
tion of, 10 ; legendary references to 
non- Aryan races, 56. 

Koli, legend of its foundation, 102. 

Konkana, visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 
281 : described by Marco Polo, 392. 


Kosala, a hot-bed of Brahmanism, 

^2.54. 

Krishna, conception of, compared with 
that of Rama, 376 ; legend of his birth, 
377 ; his boyhood, 379 ; his amours, 
380 ; his victory over Kansa, ib. ; mi- 
gration to Guzerat, ib. ; depraved wor- 
ship of, 382. 

Kshatriyas, their military character, 19 ; 
distinguished from the Rishis, ib. ; 
w'orship of Indra, 21 ; flesh feasts, 
23 ; marriage customs, ib. ; their pas- 
sion for gambling, 36 ; absence of 
history and chronology, 52 ; probable 
strategy in the conquest of Hindustan, 
ib. 

Kumara, king of Kama-rupa, 279. 

Kunala, son of Asoka, legend of, 250, 
note. 

Kunti, mother of the Pandavas, 31. 

Knnikshetra, plain of, 39 ; visited by 
Hiouen-Thsang, 268. 

Kutchwahas of Jcypore, 328. 

Lakha liana, story of lii.s marriage with 
the Marwar princess, 339. 

Lakshmi, the goddess, wife of Vishnu, 
367 ; becomes incarnate as Sita, 372, 
374. 

Lampa, or Langhan, visited by Hiouen- 
Thsang, 267. 

Law of the Wheel. See Nirvana. 

Lingayets, sect of, 365. 

Lunar race, or children of the Moon, 
329 ; antagonism of the Solar and 
Lunar races associated with the antag- 
onism hetween Brahman and Bud- 
dhist, 330. 

Maclya-desa, the middle country, mild- 
ness of Buddhist administration, 253. 

Magadha, ancient kingdom of, 101, 147 ; 
empire created by Ajata-satru, 138 — 
see Patali-putra ; empire of Sfladitya, 
265. 

Malui Bharata, 5 ; its Brahra.anical 
character, 6; referred to Indra-prastha, 
or Delhi, 27 ; main tradition of, 28 ; 
Aryan colonists amongst Niigas and 
Ehcels, 29 ; family incidents, ib. ; 
marriage by capture, 30 ; custom as 
regards childless widows, 31 ; Raja 
Pandu, the white-complexioned, ib. ; 
Raja Dhritarashtra, the blind, ib. ; 
kinsmen and dependants, ib. ; rivalry 
Iretwccir the Kauravas and Pilndavas, 
32 ; individual character of heroes and 
heroines, ib. ; migration of the Fan- 
davas to old Delhi, 33 ; Swayanivara 
of Draupadi, 34; inferior status of 
Brahmans, So ; Rajasilya, or royal 
feast, 36 ; passion of Kshatriyas for 
gambling, ib. ; gainbling-niatch, 37 ; 
sensational scene, 38 ; war of the 
Maha Bharata, 39; associated with, 
the worship of Kiislina, 381. 

Maha-deva. See Siva. 

Mahavira, the Jain saint, 361. 

Malirattas, described by Hicnen-Thsang, 
identified with the Rajpoots, 266 ; 
their king Pnlakcsa, 267 ; country 
visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 281. 
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Mai trey a, the Brahman jester, in the 
drama of the “ Toy-cart,” 287. 

Malabar country, -visited by Hioneu- 
Thsang, 280 ; described by Marco 
Polo, 390 ; described by Paria y Sousa, 
422. 

Malati and Madhava, Hindu drama of, 
319. 

Malayalcetu, E,aja of the mountains, 311. 

Maldeo, Rao of Jhalore, his temporary 
possession of Chittore, 336 ; inveigles 
liana Hamir into a -wido-w marriage, 

337. 

Manclanis, the Brahman, his conciliatory 
behaviour to Onesikritos, 171 ; refuses 
to attend Alexander, 172. 

Mara, the tempter of Gdtama Buddha 
in the jungle, 119, 147. 

Marco Polo, travels of, Coromandel coun- 
try : cliaracter of the people, 386 ; five 
Tamil kingdoms, 387 ; the Tamil kings, 
388 ; the temple women, ib. ; empori- 
um at Old Kayal, 389 ; shrine of St 
Thomas near Madras, ib. ; kingdom 
of Telinga or Telugu, 390; Malabar 
country, ib. ; Travancore, 391 ; Cana- 
nore, ib. ; Malabar proper, ib, ; Kon- 
kana, 392; Guzerat, 393. 

Marriage, customs of the Rishis and 
Ivshatriyas, 23 ; the Swayamvara, 
24 ; la-sv of capture, 30 ; taking a 
brother’s widow, 31 ; Swayamvara 
of Draupadi, 34 ; polyandry, 35 ; mar- 
riage of Rama and Sita, 42 ; resem- 
blance of ancient and modern rites, 
42, note ; incestuous marriages of the 
Stikyas, 104 ; customs described hy 
the Greeks, 167 ; betvvcen a Hindd 
Raja and Greek princess, 178 ; inci- 
dent of the loving wife of Charudatta, 
293 ; her husband’s amour with a 
courtesan, 296 ; marriage of the cour- 
tesan and Brahman, 306 ; Gandharva 
marriage of Sakuntala, 316 ; Hindu 
drama of the “ Stolen Marriage,” 
319; deprecated by Buddhism, 320; 
horror of widow marriages, 337, 339 ; 
refusal'of the Ranas of Uefaipore to 
give their daughters to the princes of 
Jeypore and Marwar, 350, 

Marwar, traversed by Hiouen-Thsang, 
281 ; kingdom of, 327 ; story of the 
Marwar princes married to Lakha 
Rana, 339 ; royal family flock to Chit- 
tore, 340 ; murder of the old Rao, 
341. 

Massaga, city of, captured by Alexander, 
160. 

Mathavya, the Brahman jester in the 
play of Sakuntala, 315. 

Mathura, the cradle of the worship of 
Krishna, visited by Pah-Hian, 252 ; 
visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 268. 

Maya, mother of Gdtama Buddha, 104 ; 
deified in later legend, 146. 

Megasthenes, sent as ambassador to 
Fatal i-putra by Seleukos Nikator, 177 ; 
furnishes pictures of old Hindi! civil- 
ization, 178 ; description of the city of 
Patali-putra, 180; royal palace and 


zenana, 181 ; reticence as regards 
politics and religion, 204. Gee India, 
Greek and Roman. 

Metempsychosis, dogma of, 72 ; its an- 
tagonism to the old theology, 74 ; its 
profound significance, 75 ; a revolt 
against the popular worship of the 
gods, 76. 

Meywar, kingdom of, the garden of Raj- 
pootana, 327 ; Pvanas of, the blue blood 
of the Rajpoot aristocracy, 328. 

Missionary operations of Cidtama Bud- 
dha, 129 ; of Priyadarsi or Asoka, 223 
— see also Appendix II. ; extension of 
Buddhism into China, 244 ; of the 
Brahmans, 401 ; of the Roman Catho- 
lics in India, 445. 

Mohammed the prophet contrasted with 
Gutama Buddha, 109. 

Mokul, Rana of Chittore, story of his 
murder, 311. 

Monkeys, assist Rama in the recovery 
of Sitii, 375 ; build the great bridge, 
376. 

Monks, Buddhist, neither priests nor 
mendicants in the popular sense of the 
words, 128 ; their admission into the 
Assembly, 130 ; dark side of Buddhist 
monasticism, 132 ; consent of parents 
necessary to ordination, ib. ; endow- 
ments, 253. 

Multan, visited by Pliouen-Thsang, 281. 

Mussulman era, 1 ; horrors of Mussul- 
man invasion, 335. 

Naga people, 15, 29 ; relations with the 
Aryans, 36 ; traditions of, 56. 

Niilanda, splendid Buddhist university 
at, 270. 

Nandas, dynasty of, represented in the 
drama of the “ Signet of the Minister,” 
308 ; the cowherd, reputed father of 
Krishna, 376, 378. 

Narainga, Hindu empire of, overthrown, 
434. 

Nika-a, city of, founded by Alexander, 
163. 

Nile, river, confounded by the Greeks 
with the Indus, 164. 

Nirvana, or annihilation, dawn of the 
idea on the mind of Gdtama Buddha, 
107, 108 ; necessary preparation for, 
122 ; the La-w of the 'VVheel, 123 ; the 
Hymn of Joy, 124; significant con- 
trast between the term Kirvana and 
that of Buddha, 149. 

Nuns, Buddhist, 135, 136 ; intrigues of 
a nun to promote a marriage, 322. 

Onesikritos, sent by Alexander to con- 
verse with the naked Brahmans, 170 ; 
arrogance of Kalanos, 171 concilia- 
tory behaviour of Mandanis, ih. 

Oody Sing, Rana of Chittore, story of, 
346. 

Ordeal, trial by, 262. 

Orissa, visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 280. 

Padmavati, city of, 320. 

Palaka, Raja of Ujain, 288. 

Pamir steppe, route of the Chinese pil- 
grims over, 249. 

Pandavas, their birth, 31; their individ- 
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tial character, 33 ; breach with the 
Kauravas, ib. ; SwayaiUTara of Drau- 
padi, 34 ; celebrate a Eajasi'iya, 36 ; 
their gambling-match with the liau- 
ravas, 37 ; their exile, 38 ; the great 
war, 39 ; celebrate an Aswamedha, or 
horse sacrifice, 40. 

Pandion, his embassy to Augustus 
Cffisar, 206 ; tradition of a Pandyan 
empire, ib., note. 

Pandu, the pale, the father of the Pan- 
davas, 31. 

Panini, Sanskrit grammar of, studied by 
Hiouen-Thsang, 273. 

Parisnath, the Jain saint, 361. 

Parvatf, the goddess, conception of, 364. 

Patali-putra, city of, captured by San- 
drokottos, 176; described by Megas- 
thenes, 180; visited by Fah-Hian, 
255 ; processions of images of Buddha 
at, 256; hospitals for animals, 267; 
ruined state in. the time of Hiouen- 
Thsang, 270 ; captured by Chandra- 
gupta, 311. 

Peninsula India, on the south, 7 ; tra- 
versed by Hiouen-Thsang, 279, 280. 

Pertab Sing, E-ana of Udaipore, the 
hero of Kfijpoot independence, 349 ; 
refuses to give his daughters to the 
princes cf J eypore and Slarwar, 350. 

Philip, lieutenant for Alexander at 
Taxila, murdered by the mercenaries, 
174. 

Pirnte.s, Portuguese, desolate lower 
Bengal, 449 ; destroyed bj' Shaista 
Khan, 456. 

Pirthi Raj of Delhi, legend of, 330. 

Pirthi Rai of Chittore, his feud with 
his elder brother, 342 ; promised by 
his sister’s husband, 344. 

Poongul festival, 21. 

Portuguese India, 403 ; relations of the 
Portuguese with the native powers, 
408, et seg. ; seek to open trade with 
Bengal, 428 ; Sultan of Guzerat appeals 
to Turkey for help against the Portu- 
guese, 430 ; suspicious murder of the 
Sultan of Guzerat, 431 ; Portuguese at 
Dill besieged by the Turks, 1538, 432 ; 
sudden departure of the Turkish ex- 
pedition, ib. ; rejoicings in Portugal, 
433 ; second siege of Diu ; triumph of 
the Viceroy, ib. ; overthrow of the 
Hindu empire of Nnrsinga, 1565, 434 ; 
disastrous results to the Portuguese, 
436 ; decline of the Portuguese power 
in India, 1603, ih. ; palmy days of Goa, 
1683, 437 ; magnificence of Goa, ih. ; 
view of the city and shipping, 438 ; 
morning at Goa, ib. ; the Exchange, 
439 ; profits of money exchanges, 440 ; 
motley crowd at the Exchange, ib. ; 
Sundays and Saint days ; Portuguese 
ladies, 441 ; social condition of the 
Portuguese soldiers, 442 ; demoraliza- 
tion resulting from mixed marriages, 
443 ; degeneracy of the female popu- 
lation, 444 ; depraved state of morals, 
445; conversions effected by the Roman 
Catholic missionaries, 446 ; labours of 

32 


the Jesuits, ih. ; relapses into heathen- 
ism, 447 ; establishment of an Inquisi- 
tion ; orientalization of Portuguese 
Christianity, 448 ; revolt of European 
energy against oriental effeminacy, 
ib. ; Portuguese free lances, 449 ; lower 
Bengal desolated by the pirates of 
Chittagong, ib. ; Portuguese outlaws 
entertained by the king, of Arakan, 
460; piratical and slave-stealing expe- 
ditions, 451 ; W'cakness of the Mogul 
governors, ib. ; adventures of Se- 
bastian Gonzales, 452 ; tragical end of 
Gonzales, 463 ; Fra Joan, ib. ; Portu- 
guese settlement at Hfighly : slave 
market at Palmiras, 454 ; Portuguese 
of Hiighly reduced to slaves by 8hah 
Jehan, ib. ; misfortunes of Shah 
Shujah in Arakan, 455 ; revenge of 
Aurangzih, 465 ; destruction of the 
Portuguese pirates by Shaista Khan, 
ib. 

Porus the elder, probably suzerain of 
the Punjab, 167 : encampment on the 
Jhelum, 161 ; defeated by Alexander, 
162 ; murdered by Eudemos, 175. 

Porus the younger, abandons his throne 
on the approach of Alexander, 164. 

Prayiiga, at the junction of the Ganges 
and Jumna, its strategic importance, 
64 ; cultivation of the field of happi- 
ness at, 275. 

Pr.ajapati, step-mother of Gotenia Bud- 
dha, 104. 

Priya, daughter of Ikswaku, legend of, 

102 . 

Priyadarsi, edicts of. See Asoka. 

Pulakesa, king of the Mahrattas, de- 
scribed by Hiouen-Thsang, 267. 

Pundra-vardhana, the modern Burd- 
wan, visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 279. 

Punjab, the home of the "Vedic Aryans, 
52 ; campaign of Alexander in, 153 ; 
plan of the campaign, 165 ; absence of 
caste, 167 ; civilization different from 
that of Hindustan, 184; Buddhism 
flourishing there in the time of Fah- 
Hian, 252. 

Pythagoras, similarity between his doc- 
trines and those of the Brahmans, 
172. 

Raemul, Rana of Chittore, story of the 
feud between his sons, 342. 

Rahtores of Marwar, 328; of Kanouj, 
assertion of sovereignty, 331. 

Rahnla, son of Gdtama Buddha, his 
birth, 108 ; his admi6.sion into the 
Assembly, 132, 133, tioie. 

Rajagriha, the scene of the commence- 
ment of Gdtama Buddha’s career as 
a mendicant, 110. 

Rajasiiya, or royal feast,, 36. 

Rajpoots, traces of the Swayamvara, 
24 ; practice of Sati, or widow- burn- 
ing, 89 ; described by Hiouen-Thsang 
as Mahrattas, 266 ; the old military 
aristocracy of India, 326 ; relics of the 
Vedie Kshatriyas, ib. ; kingdoms of 
Meywar, Marwai-, and Jeypore, 327 ; 
high descent of the Ranas of Meywar 
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32S ; Solar and Lunar dynasties, 329 ; 
abduction of the Kanouj princess by 
the Delhi king, 330 ; the tragic end, 
.322 ; intense antagonism of Rajpoots 
tosvards Mussulmans, 333 ; reflex of 
the struggle in existing imins, 33 1 ; 
capture of Chittore by Alla-ud-deen, 
335 ; Rajpoot war of independence 
under llamir, 333 ; Hamir inveigled 
into a widow marriage, 337 ; Chittore 
recovered by Hamir, 333 ; revival of 
Chittore, ib. ; marriage of Lakha 
Rana, 339 ; jealousy of the queen- 
mother, 3 10 ; murder of the Rao of 
Marwar, 311 ; murder of Rana Mokul, 
3ll ; value of Raj poot traditions, 312 ; 
feud of the three sons of Raemul 
Rana, ib. ; punishment of a barbarous 
husband, 311 ; Mogul invasion, ib. ; 
custom of the bracelet, 315 ; murder 
of Bikramajeet, 316 ; usurpation of 
Bunbeer, ib. ; accession of Oody Sing, 
ib. ; policy of Akber towards tlm 
Rajpoots, 347 ; capture of Chittore 
by Akbor, ib. ; Pertab Sing, the 
hero of Rajpoot independence, 349; 
Jeypors and Marwar discarded by 
the Rana, 350 ; restoration of Chit- 
tore to the Rana, 351 ; the shadow of 
submission, ib. ; political system of 
the Rajpoots, ib. ; Rajpoots and Teu- 
tons, 352 ; Rajpoot states and early 
EnglisH kingdoms, 352; Rajpoot con- 
stitutions, 353 ; civil administration, 
351; civil administration of Ava or 
upper Burma, ib. ; two great councils, 
355; The Hlot-dau, or supreme coun- 
cil, ib. ; The Byadelt, or privy coun- 
cil, 356 ; substitution of officialism for 
feudalism, ib. 

Rakshasa, the hereditary minister of 
the Nandas, represented in the Hindu 
drama of the “ Signet of the .Minis- 
ter,” 309. 

Rama, Raja of Benares, legend of his 
marriage with the princess of Kosala, 
103. 

Rama, son of Dasaratha and Kausalya, 
marries Sita, 42 ; appointed Yuvaraja, 
43 ; superseded by Bharata, 45 ; his 
exile, ib. ; route to Chitra-kuta, 47 : 
closing seeiaes and return to Ayodhya, 
50 ; mythical account of his exile, 51, 
note ; his birth as an incarnation of 
Vishnu, 371 ; his exile, 373 ; his grief 
at the abduction of Sita, 375 ; slays 
Ravana, 376 ; conception. of, compared 
with that of Krishna, ib. 

Ramanand of Benares, taught the wor- 
ship of Vishnu through his incarna- 
tions, 365. 

Ramanuja Achurya, the apostle of the 
Vaishnavas, 363. 

Raraiyana, 6; its Brahmanical charac- 
ter, 6 ; main tradition of, 40 ; royal 
family at Ayodhya, or Oude, 41 ; 
marriage of Rama and Sita, 42 ; 
appointment of “ Little Raja,” or 
heu'-apparent, 43 ; intrigues of the 
first queen, 11; violence of the fa- 


vourite queen, 45 ; the Maharaja suc- 
cumbs to the favourite, ib. ; Rama’s 
exile, ib. ; route of the exiles, 47 : 
death of the Maharaja, 48 ; the great 
council, 49 ; furaeral rites for the 
Mahar.aja, ih. ; closing scenes and 
return of Rama, 50 ; represents Rama 
and Sita as incarnations of Vishna 
and Lakshmi, .371 ; abduction of Situ 
by Ravan.a, 374. 

Ranas of Chittore. See Meywar. 

Ravana, Rakshasa king of Lanka or 
Ceylon, oppres.ses the gods, 371 ; carries 
away Sita, 374; killed by Rama, 376. 

Relics, alleged commemoration of, by 
Giitama Buddha, 110 ; mythical of 
theirdistributionafterthe death of G5- 
tama, 113; worship of, in Udyaua and 
the Swat country, 259. 

Religion, the Dravddian, 13 ; the .\ryan, 
15 ; worship of the RIshis, 16 ; ideas 
of death and immortality amongst 
Rishis and Kshatriyas, 25 ; worship 
of the Ganges and Jumna, 47 ; popular 
religion of the Brahmans, 67 ; animal 
sacrifices, 68 ; origin of the doctrine 
of the 'atonement, 69 ; secret religion 
of the Brahman sages, 70; creation of 
the universe by the supreme spirit 
Brahma, 70 ; pantheistic idea of the 
supreme .spirit pervatliugthe universe, 
72 ; dogma of the metempsychosis or 
transmigrations of the soul, ib. ; life- 
less character of the conceptions of a 
creation and creator, 73; antagon- 
ism between the metempsychosis and 
the old theology, 74 ; profound signi- 
ficance of the dogma of the metem- 
psychosis, 75 ; a revolt against the 
popularii worship of the gods, 76 ; 
.melancholy of Gutama Buddha at the 
three terrors — old age, disease, and 
death, 107 ; the way of dclivei-ance, 
lOS ; twofold character of the law of 
Buddha — religion and discipline, 120 ; 
general depravity of religious idea at 
the advent of GJtama Buddha, 123; 
probable origin of the idea of Bud- 
dhism, 147 ; Buddha as a moral and 
I'eligious teacher, 118 ; absence of 
deity in the conception of Dharma, 
237 ; worship of Siva as the supreme 
being, 362 ; worship of Vishnu as in- 
carnate in Rima and Krishna, 336 ; 
worship of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva 
as the Trlmvirti, 3S3 ; miscellaneous 
deities, 381; religious usages as de- 
scribed by the old European travellers, 
385. 

Rishis, their religious worship, 16 ; dis- 
tinguished from the K.shatriyas, 19 ; 
marriages, 23 ; disappearance from 
India, 51. 

Ryots, Hindu, described by Mogasthe- 
nes, 185 ; review of the Greek accounts, 
201 . 

Sacrifices, animal, 68 ; abolished by 
Priyadarsi (.Vsoka), 216. 

Silh kings of Guzerat, 210. 

Sakuai, the gambler, 33 ; plays a gam- 
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bliag-matcli with. Yudhislitkii'a, 37. 

Sakuutala, or the “ Lost Riag,” drama 
of, 313. 

Sakya Man.i. See Giitama Buddha. 

S.ikva Kajas, descent of Gdtama from, 

101 . 

Salivihana, era of, 210. 

Sainasthanaka, the wicked prince in the 
drama of the “Toy-cart,” 288. 

Sandrokottos, the Hindu UhandrEwupta, 
Greek accounts of, 175 ; hostility to- 
wards Aggramme.s, the reigning king 
of Magadha, 176 : exasperated Alex- 
ander, ib. ; establishes an empire 
over Hindustan, and the Punjab, ib. ; 
forms an alliance with Seleukos Nika- 
tor, 177 ; his marriage with a Greek 
princess, 178 ; possibly a convert to 
Buddhism, ib. ; his palace and zenana, 
181 ; his duties and amusements, 182 ; 
his yearly assembly, 187 ; reign of, a 
transition period, 188 ; absence of 
literary culture at his court, 201 ; 
represented in the play of the “ Signet 
of the Minister,” 303. 

Sanga, son of Baemul, his feud with 
his brother Pirthi Raj, 312; becomes 
Rana of Chittore, 341. 

Sangala, a city of the Kathaei, captured 
by Alexander, 165. 

Sanghararaa, or Buddhist college, at 
Khotan, 216; at Kanouj and Ko.sala, 
254; splendid university at Nalanda, 
270. 

Sankha Acharya, life and career of, 364. 

Sanskrit drama. See Drama. 

Santanu, Raja, legend of, 29. 

Saraswati river, worship of, 16 ; the fron- 
tier between the Punjab and Hindu- 
stan, 53. 

Saraath, destruction of the Buddhist 
Sangharama at, 359. 

Satf, absence of, in Vedic traditions, 26 ; 
its connection with the Brahmans, 
88 ; origin of the rite of Sati, or 
Suttee, 89 ; the Seythic and the 
Aryan usage, ib. ; Scythian Sati modi- 
fied by Aryan culture and worship, 
ib. ; spread of the rite over Rajpoot 
and Brahmanical India, 91 ; song 
connected xvith the rite, ib., Jto'fs ; 
attempted Sati in the drama of the 
Tov-cart, 305 ; Sati of the widow of 
Pirthi Raj of Delhi, 332. 

Satruniya, mountain, Jain temples of, 
362. 

Scinde, visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 281. 

Scythians, Tochari, their empire, 239 ; 
defeated by Vikramaditya, ib. 

Seleukos Nikator founds the Grseco- 
Bactrian empire, 177 ; forms an alli- 
ance -with Sandrokottos, ib. ; sends 
Megasthenes as ambassador to the 
city of Patali-putra, ib. 

Serpents, or N agas, legends of, 66 ; 
phallic character of the worship, 57. 

Sesodian Chohans, descended from the 
Sun, 328. 

Signet of the Minister, Hindu drama 
of, .308. 


Silabhadra, superior of the great Bud- 
dhist university at Nalanda, 271, 272. 

Siladitya, empire of, including Patali- 
putra, Prayaga, and Kanouj, 265 ; 
inability to conquer the Mahrattas 
(Rajpoots), 265 ; orders a public 
disputation between the gi’eat and 
little Vehicles, 273; cultivates the 
field of happiness at Prayaga, 275 ; 
his tributary kings, 276 ; his royal 
liberalities, ib. ; his public protestation 
at the conclusion of the ceremony, 278. 

Sita, daughter of Janaka, married to 
Rama, 42 ; shares his exile, 47 ; vows 
to Ganges and Jumna, ib. ; an incar- 
nation of Lakshmi, 371 ; carried away 
by Ravana, 374. 

Siva, worship of, 67 ; identified by the 
Greeks with Dionysos, 68 ; triumph 
over Buddhism at Benares, 358, 362; 
conception of, as Iswara, 333 ; worship 
of, the religion of good works, 381 ; 
worshipped in the Ti-imurti, 383. 

Smarta, sect of, 335. 

Solar race, or children of the Sun, 323, 
329 ; antagonism of the Solar and 
Lunar races identified with the antag- 
onism between the Braliman and the 
Buddhist, 330. 

Sramans, or Germanes, described by 
the Greeks, 188 ; practised as phy- 
sicians, 192, 212. 

Stolen Marriage, Hindu drama of, 319. 

St Thomas, shrine of, near Madras de- 
scribed by Marco Polo, 389 ; by Faria 
j’’ Sousa, 428. 

Suddhodaiia, Raja of Kapila, father of 
Gdtama Buddha, 104. 

Sugra, brother of Pertah Sing, his 
desertion and death, 351. 

Sugrfva, the monkey chieftain, helps 
Rama to recover Sita, 375. 

Sunderbunds,visitedby Hiouen-Thsang, 
279. 

Sun-god, worshipped as Sdrya, 366 ; 
identified with Vishnu, ib. 

Surya, the sim-god, 16. 

Siiryavansa, the Solar race, 328. 

Susi'ma, murdered by Asoka, 233; re- 
tirement of his widow amongst the 
Chandalas, ib. 

Suttee. See Sati. 

Swat country, worship of Buddhist relics 
at, 250. 

Swayamvara, or “ self-choice” of the 
maiden, 24 ; traces amongst the Raj- 
poots, ib. ; 'of Draupadf, 34. 

Tamil country described by Marco Polo, 
387. 

Tamluk, kingdom of, visited by Fah- 
Hian, 258 : visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 
279. 

Tanesar, visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 
268. 

Tantras, religion of, S64. 

Taxiles, his submission to Alexander, 
159 ; appointed with Eudemos to the 
government of Taxila, 174. 

Telinga country, described by Marco 
Polo, 390. 
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Teutons conipaied witli the Eajpoots, 
352. 

Tirthakaras, their teaching, 125 ; their 
opposition to Gotama Buddha, 134. 

Tirthankaras, the twenty-four, 861. 

Tochari Scythians, their empire, 239 ; 
defeated by V ikramaditya, ib. 

Tod, Colonel, compares the Kajpoots 
with the Teutons, 351 ; his restflts, 
362. 

Toy-cart, Hindu drama of, 285. 

Trade, government supervision of, in the 
kingdom of Sandrokottos, 196 ; cha- 
racter of, 203. 

Transmigrations of the soul, dogma of, 
72; its antagonism to the old mytholo- 
gy, 74 ; its profound significance, 75 ; 
a revolt against the popular worship 
of the gods, 76. 

Travancore, described hy Marco Polo, 
391. 

Trimurti, worship of the three forms of, 
383. 

Turanian gate, 8. 

Turks, expeditions of, against the Por- 
tuguese in India, 415, 430. 

Udaipore, Ranas of, the blue blood of 
the Rajpoot aristocracy, 328 ; founda- 
tion of the city, 348. 

Udyann, worship of Buddhist relics at, 
260 ; visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 268. 

Ujain, visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 281 ; 
scene of the Hindu drama of the Toy- 
cart, 285, 307. 

Umra Sing, Eana of Udaipore, recovers 
Chittore, 351 ; his shadow of a sub- 
mission to the Mogul, ih. 

Universe, creation of, by Brahma, 70 ; 
by Siva, 863. 

University, Buddhist, at Nalanda, 270. 

Ushas, deitj' of dawn, 16. 

Vaikuntha, the heaven of Yi.shnu, 367. 

Vaisali, visited hy Fah-Hian, 269. 

Vallabi,' kingdom of, 276 ; visited hy 
Bliouen-Thsang, 281. 

Vamana avatara, 869. 

Varuna, or water, conception of, 16. 

Vasanta-scua, the chief courtesan in 
Ujain, her character in the play of 
the “ Toy-cart,” 289 ; her amour 
with Charudatta, the Brahman, 296; 
her supposed murder, 299 ; marries 
the Brahman, 306. 

Vasudeva, alleged father of Krishna, 
377. 

Vedas, the four, 65, note. 

Vedic Aryans, their originj 14; religion, 
15 ; deities, 16 ; forms of worship 
among.st the Rishis, 17 ; Rishis and 
Ksliatriyas, 19 disappearance of the 


Rishis, 51 ; probable strategy of the 
Kshatriyas in the conquest of Hindu- 
stan, 63 ; three probable lines of fort- 
resses, 64 ; three stages of invasion, 
65; legends of the invasion, ib. ; colli- 
sion with the Nagas and Dravidians, 
69. 

Vedic hymns, 6 ; English translations 
of, 16, notes spirit of, 17 ; earlier and 
later conceptions, 18 ; multiplicity of 
deities, ih. ; the Rishis and the Ksha- 
triyas, 19. 

Vedic period distinguished fi'om the 
Brnhmanic period, 4 ; materials for 
the history, 6. 

Vehicle, distinction between the great 
and little, 246 ; great public disputa- 
tions between, 273 ; association of the 
little Vehicle with the Jains, 361. 

Viiayanagar, or Narsinga, Hindu empire 
of, 4-18, 419, 434. 

Vikramaditya, era of, 239, 

Village communities resembling those 
of the Teutons, 59 ; officials and 
artisans, 62 ; groups of villages formed 
into provinces, 63. 

Vimhasara, Raja of Magadha, built a 
Vihara in the life-time of Gotama 
Buddha, 128 ; breach with his son 
Ajatasatru, 1-36 ; starved to death, 
137. 

Vishnu, worship of, 67 ; identified hy 
the Greeks with Horakles, 68 ; revival 
of his worship, 366 ; originally a per- 
sonification of theSun,366; hisheaven 
Vaikuntha, and wife Lakshmf, 367 ; 
his ten Avataras, ib” ; three referring 
to the deluge, 368 ; six refeiting to 
Buddhism, 369; incarnations as Rama 
and Krishna, 370; worship of the 
religion of faith and devotion, 381 ; 
worshipped in the Trimurti, 383. 

Vyasa, the mythical ancestor of the 
Pandavas and Kauravas, 31. 

Wheel, law of. See Nirvana. 

Women, reluctantly admitted as nuns 
by Gotama Buddha, 136. 

Xavier, Francis, his missionary opera- 
tions in India, 446. 

Yama, judge of the dead, conception 
of, 25. 

Yasodhara, wife of Gotama Buddha, 
106. 

Yavana women, 315. 

Yogis, fanatical teachings of, in the life-, 
time of Gdtama Buddha, 125. 

Yudhishthira, the eldest Pandava, 33 ; 
his losses at the gambling-match, 37. 

Yvivaraja, rivalry for the appointment, 
34, 43. 
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